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INTRODUCTION 


The rule of the Chalukyas of Badami was one of 
the most important and eventful periods as far as the 
history of the Deccan goes. They ruled for a little 
over two centuries i.e. from the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. to the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

(Co 540 AsDe ~ 757 AeDe)e During this period, they 
brought a vast area under their political sway, 

unified it and carved out a great empire for them 
selves. This political unification not only brought 
about an interaction between different ethnic groups 
but also their varied cultural traits. Moreover this 
empire served as a link between northern India and 
sOuthern India. Being strategically placed, it 
experienced the flow of the cultural movement from 
either side. The amalgamation of different cultural 
ideas had a bearing on the indigenous cultural movement 
of the period and region. This resulted in the emergence 
of a new era which is unique by itself in the cultural 
scene of Deccan in particular and India in general. 


we see it reflected in the art, architecture, religious 


activities and cultural movements of the period, 7 « 


A lot of work has been done in the field of 
political history, art and architecture of the period 
which we will review in the subsequent pages. However, 

a comprehensive study has not been made from the cultural 
point of view. The vast amount of data available from 
various sources such as epigraphs, monuments, archaeo= 
legical findings along with references and data from 
contemporary literature, will enable us to understand 

to some extent the cultural life of the period. Therefore 
this dissertation was undertaken with a view to derive 

a picture of the Socio-cultural, economic and religious 
life of the people during the period, 


Along with the other cultural aspects which we 
will be dealing later, a study of art and architecture 
of the period would have enhanced the understanding of 
the cultural life of the people. The monuments, the 
art and architecture of the period are an embodiment of 
the motivations, cultural values, cultural and economic 
set-up, religious thoughts and ideas of the people. 
This being a vast subject, it is out of the scope of 
this present work. However the above mentioned sources 
will be taken into consideration from a different 
perspective to study the social life, material culture 


and the religious movement of the period. 
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In the following pages we will try to take a 
note of the work already done on the Chalukyas of 
Badami which will enable us in the furtherance of our 


studye 


In the initial stage, with limited resources, 
scholars like Fleet, Bhandarkar and others made 
herculean efforts in pursuing the study of history 
of the Chalukyan dynasty and putting forth before us 
valuable works which will be discussed below. These 
scholars may be considered as pioneers in the field 
who paved the way for further research. we shall 
evaluate some of these works with the help of which 


other aspects of the history can be worked out, 


Art and Architecture as mentioned earlier, was 
always a subject of keen interest. This is to be seen 
in “History of Indian And Zastern Architecture" by 
James Fergusson, which was published as early as 1876. 
Here he has made but a cursory report on the architecture 
of the Early chalukyas, giving the ground plans of the 
few major temples at Aihole, Badami and Pattadakal. No 
doubt it was an humble beginning that paved the way 


for further serious research in this field. 


The next to follow was “The Cave Temples of 
India® by James Fergusson and James Burgess (1880). 
It is a work on art and architecture of the cave 
temples. They have given a good description of the 
caves of the period including all their salient 
architectural features, their orientation; they also 
mention the various art motifs and iconographical forms 
depicted on the temple walls and pillars postulating 
date and giving a chronology which though controversial 
is of immense help. 


"The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency" from the earliest historical times 
to the Musalman Conquest by J.F. Fleet (1896) contained 
in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency Vol. I, Part 
II, is the first noteworthy research work done on the 
history of Karnataka. It is still a book to be reckoned 


with for reference purpose. 


BeLe Rice in his "Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscription" (1909) has devoted but only five pages to 
the political history of the Chalukyan dynasty. This 
in itself is sufficient to suggest that it is a brief 
outline of its history with references to some important 
inscriptions of the period. sven though in the latter 


part of the book, the author has dealt with administration 


and some aspects of culture, he has not said much 


on the period of our study. 


“Ancient History of the Deccan" (1920) by G. 
Joveau-Debreuil gives a brief and incomplete outline 
of the political history of Chalukyas which is not 
substantial even for drawing a clear picture of the 
political atmosphere prevailing in those times. He 
only gives the history upto Pulake$i II. 


"The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese 
Districts" by Henry Cousens (1926) has shown the gradual 
development of the Chalukyan style from the earlier to 
the later form, with the basic inspiration being traced 
to the older Dravidian or Pallava temples of the south. 
He does not consider the Chalukyan style as indigenous 
or having an origin of its own, To quote him "In 
other words the Chalukyan is but an outgrowth of the 
earlier Dravidian style, so modified in its development 
by western temple builders as to have eventually attained 
a@ separate style in their hands. The different steps in 
the transition from the purely Dravidian of the seventh 
and eighth centuries are easily traced." The book 
covers the temples from the early to the later Chalukyan 
peried. It is illustrated with very good photographs 


and plates projecting the temples for a better visual 


understanding of the architecture in its minute 
details, Considering that this is a work on Chalukyan 
architecture, it does not seem adequate enough for it 
has failed to cover all the temples which come under 
this dynasty as well as those at sSatyavolu, Alampur, 


Mahanandi, etce 


"Early History of the Dekkan Down To Mahomedan 
Conquest” by R.G. Bhandarkar brought out its second 
edition in 1928. Though the main intention of this 
book in one of its chapters, is to give the political 
history of the Chalukyas the author has been aware of 
the importance of the cultural side of the dynasty. 
Keeping this in view, he has to a small extent (3 pages) 
dealt with the religions of the period namely Jainism, 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. On Jainism, he has referred 
to Ravikirti, the Jaina poet and the grants made to 
the followers of Jainism for the maintenance of Jaina 
temples. A passing reference has been made to Buddhism 
Regarding Brahmanism he refers to the list of Brahman 
devotees, the puranic side of Brahmanism like the temple 
made in honour of the Puranic triad, Brahma, Visnu and 
MaheSvara, worship of Siva and the use of cave architecture 
for the purpose of Puraniec religion like the cave temples 


of Badami dedicated to Visnue 


“The Bas Reliefs of Badami"® by RD. Banerji in 
the Memoirs of the Archaeological survey of India 
(1928) is a good study of the iconography of the 
sculptures in the caves of Badami, The author has 
also done something on the lines of a comparative 
atudy, comparing the iconographic forms to the rules 
as laid down in the scriptures, 30 as far as the 


iconography study goes this work is commendable. 


“The Heritage of Karnataka (in Relation to India)® 
by ReSe Mugali (1946) makes an evaluation of Karnataka 
history and its culture in all forms and its contribution 
to the richness of the Indian culture. As far as the 
Chalukya dynasty is concerned, it mentions in a few 
lines its political history, the martial qualities of 
its Karnata army and makes a passing reference to other 


aspects of its culture, 


"Ancient India" (1952) by Majumdar is ayain 
basically a history of the dynasties, with a general 
background on the administrative system and cultural 
movement of a range of time. It does not speak specifically 
on any particular dynasty except for a reference here and 
there. This book gives information right from Prehistoric 
times upto 12th Century AeDe, which is again given region= 


wise. By this we mean all aspects of culture like religion, 


literature, educational System, economic condition and 
art and architecture. Even though it does not give 

a clear understanding of the social conditions during 
the period we are dealing with, it does give a fairly 
good idea of the cultural evolution of the period in 


general, 


“The Art and Architecture of India" by Benjamin 
Rowland (1953) was followed by “Indian Architecture 
(Buddhist and Hindu) by Percy Brown (1959). The latter 
is a coherant and lucid description of the architecture 
of India along with chalukyan architecture written in 
a systematic manner with a rational and scientific approach. 


The book is basically an architectural work. 


Mention should be made of the book “Archaeology 
of Karnatak" by ReSe Panchmukhi (1953), which is of a 
general nature, “The Classical Age" of the Sharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan series, edited by ReC. Majumdar (1954) is 
similarly an essay on the political history of the 
dynasties from the time of the Guptas upto the time of 
Chalukyas and Pallavas including the dynasties of the 
Northern India and the Deccan with a general study on 
all aspects of culture including the administrative 
patterns of the periods. In other words, it is similar 
to the kind of work done by Majumdar in “Ancient India*® 


but in a more systematic and elaborate way. 


Gazetteer of Bombay State, Dharwar District, 
(1959) mentions a few records of the Chalukyas with 
a little of their history. This was followed by 
"The carly History of the Deccan edited by G. Yazdani 
in 1960. Besides giving the political history of 
the family, he has endeavoured to give a comprehensive 
description of the many-faceted culture of the times. 
This includes a treatise on the administrative set-up, 
its mode of functioning and its territorial divisions 
with the help of the family records. But understandably, 
this account is not adequate nor does it make an attempt 
to give a clear picture of the social conditions and 
the cultural movement of the period. It has dealt 
with each aspect summarily without elaborating much on 
any of the points, 


"The Indian Sculpture" by Ce Sivaranamurti, (1961) 
devotes a chapter of three pages to the ESarly \estern 
Chalukyase The work is confined just to a mention of 
the interesting sculptures on the walls, pillars and 


ceilings in the major temples belonging to the dynastye 


"A guide to the Pattadakal Temples" by AM. Annigeri 


(1961) is basically a guide book for tourists and this 
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itself implies its limitations. sven so it is fairly 
informative in the sense that it gives a bit of the 
history of the place and also of the people responsible 
for making it important. It alse describes the ten 
temples, stating their architectural and iconographic 
features, referring also to the inscriptions found in 


the temples, 


Besides, we have a few theses on the dynasty. For 
instance "“Chalukya Kula ¢ A study of the Chalukyas of 
Badami" by Kumud Chitalia (1964) is a thesis which has 
also dealt to some extent with the cultural side of the 
dynasty besides the political history, However the 
information available to study the cultural settings 
has not been fully exploited. 


"The Hindu Iconography of The South Deccan”, is a 
thesis by Mankodi Kirit. Le (1966). It has compared 
the sculptures represented in early Chalukyan temples 
at Aihole, Badami, Mahakuteshwar and Pattadakal with 
their descriptions as given by the four texts namely Brhate 
Safihita, Matsya = Purana, Vaikhanasagama, visnudharmattara « 
Purana. He makes certain observations regarding the 


relation between the icons and texts, 


A brief account of the history of the dynasty, is 


to be seen in the Gazetteer of India, Mysore State, 
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Bijapur District (1966) and Chitradurg District (1967). 
"A History of South India® by K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
(1966) in the chapter ‘Conflict of three Empires’ speaks 
about the conflict between the Chalukyas of Badami and 
its neighbouring dynasties namely the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Pandyas of Madurae In the course of the narration 
it speaks briefly on their political history as well, 
While concluding his narration, he gives a brief but 
significant account of the administrative system of the 
times in the Deccan, right from the duties of the king 
and his limitations, to the general assembly, guilds, the 
village as an automomous and basic governing body, the 
administrative units, the officials, taxes, etc, All 
this will be beneficial in studying the administrative 
system of the Chalukyas as a whole, In the last few 
chapters, he has given a brief account of the social and 
economic conditions that existed in South India from the 
sixth to the seventeenth Century AeDe, dealing also with 


such aspects of culture as literature, religion and art. 


*The Art and Architecture of Aihole" by R.S. Gupte 
(1967) is a monograph as can be seen from its title, 
thereby excluding all the other art centres pertaining 
to the dynasty of the early Chalukyas. The author has 


taken Aihole as an entity, epitomising the development 
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of the Hindu temple from its infancy to its more 
complex forms, He has given the ground plan, the 
general lay-out of the structural forms like pillars, 
shrine, the moldings, plinth, art motifs, position 

of the sculptures, shikara, verandah, etc. : He has 
described the temples in their chronological order 
giving the various stages in the evolution of temple 
art and architecture. He has divided the temples 

into groups in accordance with their stage of 
development. For instance the Kontigudi group, 

the next group consisting of the Tarabasappa, Narayan 
temples and the main temple of the Galegnatha group, 
later galagnatha group, and the final stage being the 
Meguti temple. The other groups alluded to in passing 
are the Jyotirlinga group of temples, the Mallikarjuna 
group of temples, the Veniyavar group of temples, the 
Maddin group of temples, Triambakesvara group of 
temples, Charanthi Matha (Jain group of temples), some 
temples on the Meguti hill, Ramalingam group of temples, 
Yoginarayana group of temples, Ravana ~ Phadi cave « 
temple. Gupte has argued in favour of the indigenous 
origin of the Chalukya art of Aihole. He has given 
certain characteristics related to the chalukyan temples 
at Aihole like their orientation, doorways, piliars 


and gateways. Lastly he has given full attention to 


the sculptures in the temple and on temple walls 
with their iconographic features and the development 
of the iconographic style from different schools 


ef successive periods. 


The fourth edition of “The Early History of India" 
by VeA. Smith (1967) is very brief in the narration of 
the political history of the dynasty, comprising of just 
four pages. It gives the history to some extent upto 
the time of vikramaditya I and then passes over the other 
kings to Vikramaditya II and ends almost at once. 


In the very next year “Karnataka Through The Ages” 
was published by the Government of Mysore (1968),edited by 
ReRe Diwakar, It is a factual summary of the history of 
Karnataka down through the ages, right from prehistoric 
times to the present day. It is a compilation of the 
contributions made by seventy-nine scholars. As far as 
the Chalukyas are concerned, the study is brief, taking 
into account only the salient features, Yet it is a 
commendable work as it has touched each and every aspect 
(with the exception of art and architecture) that goes 
to make up the history of a people. But since it is a 
work by so many scholars, the scope for writing on the 
Chalukyas and their times in its entirety was limited. 
Hence this brief and restricted account could not do 


much justice to the work. 
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“Early Temple Architecture in Karnataka and its 
Ramifications" by KV. Soundara Rajan (1969) is an 
outcome of a series of three research lectures delivered 
by the author at the Kannada Research institute in Dharwar. 
It is an appraisal of the salient features of the Karnataka 
architectural forms as well as their peculiarities, the 
interaction of various forms and traditions, their 
development, evolution and emergence of new forms, new 
substyles or types and distribution. Along with this, 
he has tried to explain the various architectural features 
by taking into account the rules laid down by the Agamas 


and Silpa texts, 


"Government And Administration Under The Chalukyas 
of Badami" by C.V. Rangaswami (1969) is another thesis 
on this dynasty but as the title suggests its scope was 
restricted only to the political and administrative 


aspect, 


-In the sama year another thesis by Tarr Gary was 
submitted at the University of California, on “The 
Architecture of the Zarly Western Chalukyas." It is 
essentially an architectural work. But here the aisthor 
has undertaken the task of proposing the period for 
almost all temples and in relation to each other with 


the help of inscriptions of the dynasty and the 
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architectural style of the temples, She thus arrives 

at a new chronology as opposed to the earlier ones 
suggested by other scholars like Cousens, etc in this 
field. For e.ge the Lad Khan temple and the Durga 

temple are both assigned to the early eighth century. 

She has attributed the temples to three distinct 

periods in the ruling period of the dynasty. The first 
phase of temple construction (the caves at Aihole and 
Badami) has been confined to the third quarter of the 
sixth century, the second phase (four structural temples 
including Meguti at Aihole) to the early seventh century 
and the rest (Aihole's Lad Xhan, Durga temple, Badami's 
Malegitti e Sivalaya and Mahakutesvara temple of 

Mahakuta) to the first half of the eighth century. 
Moreover she has covered almost all temples (both published 
and unpublished) belonging to this dynastic period. It 
gives a chronology and distinct and gradual growth of 
architectural peculiarities facilitating the developmental 
pattern of the Chalukyan tradition. It has also given 

the sculptural disposition methodically showing the 

exact placement of icons and the panels depicting mythology 
and other social activities. As the work is basically 
architecturaleoriented, she has not made an intense study 
of the icons and other sculptural forms, Nevertheless 


the orientation and disposition of cult images will focus 


s 
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on the gradual religious movement and their importance 
given to the deities, But as the author herself admits, 
her original intention was to study “a limited number 

ef monuments in great thoroughness and particular detail, 
from structural, iconographical and chronological aspects 
focusing mainly on art historical development." In the 
course Of her study, she realized that the chronology 

of the temples as fixed by earlier scholars was doubtful 
because she found that “the well — known fifth century 
phase among the temples at Aihole does not exist and 
that its two celebrated examples, the ‘archaic’ and 
*cave-like’ Lad Khan and the apsidial Durga temple are 
both constructions of the early eighth century." This 
led her to abandon her original plan and instead 

“to establish an overall framework within which such 
(structural, iconographical and chronological)a study 
will be possible in the future," 


“A History of Karnataka" by P.eB. Desai (1970) is 
again a book written only with political history in 
mind. Regarding the Chalukyas, it gives a brief summary 
of their achievements in the field of culture without 
going into much details since this aspect was beyond 


the scope of the work. 
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"Outlines of South Indian History" by MN. Venkata 
Ramanappa (1975) has devoted a chapter to the political 
history of the Chalukyas of Badami, Sefore concluding, 
he has made a casual reference to the achievements of 
the Ch@lukyas, their religious attitude, their contributions 
in the field of art and architecture and an extract from 
the travelogue of Hiuen - Tsiang on the temperament and 


disposition of the people, 


The Mythic Society, Bangalore, had organized a 
seminar on Chalukyas of Badamd in August 1974. ‘The papers 
presented in the seminar were edited by Dre MeS. Nagaraja 
Rao and was published in 1978. The book "Chalukyas of 
Badami"® contains as many as 31 articles, pertaining to 
various fields of history, by eminent scholars, The 
scope for detailed discussion in various fields was out 
of the scope of the authors as can be noticed from the 
book. Moreover, many authors attempting to understand 
the history of the Chalukyas of Badami lacked harmony and 
coherance in their interpretation. But no doubt it is 
a valuable work where a good attempt has been made that 


will undoubtedly help us in further researche 


"political History of chalukyas of Badami" (1980) 


by DeP. Dikshit is one of the very few books written 
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exclusively for this dynasty. A fair amount of research 
work has gone into this work. Ths author has dealt 
with the political history of the dynasty in detail and 
has devoted a substantial part to explaining the structure 
and functioning of the administrative set-up with all 
its various components and infrastructure, But again we 
face the same drawback i.e. the neglect of the socio « 
economic system that existed against this political 
background. Even so, this book is a good beginning in 
that it creates an awareness of the importance of this 
dynasty and the need for devoting more attention than 
has hitherto been given. 


"Cave Temples of The Deccan" by KV. Soundara 
Rajan (1981) is a recent addition to the study of the 
art and architectural features of the Brahmanical Cave 
Temples in the Deccan. The author has included caves 
like the Elephanta, Mandapesvar, Jogesvari, etc under 
the Chalukyan period which was hitherto not considered 
as Chalukyan but of a later period. Apart from this, 
the book is useful for our present study as it has 
given details of the iconographic forms depicted along 


with their orientation in the temples. 


A dissertation of ‘sarly Chalukya sculpture’ 


in four volumes was submitted by carol £. Radcliffe in 
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1981, to the New York University. The first two 
volumes deal with the chalukyan sculptures from 

various regions while the other two volumes contain 
plates of plans and sculptures of the temples. She 

has, in detail, studied the chronology of the temples 
taking into consideration the contemporary temples 
elsewhere as well as the sculptural development noticed 
during the period in comparison to the other regions 
too, This is an exhaustive study, to some extent, 
portraying especially the sculptural placement and 
their peculiarities, depicted cn the temples, This 
study has been rewarding in the sense that it compares 
the sculptural arrangements in the Chalukyan temples 
from various places such as Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal, 
Mahakuta, Alanpur, Satyavolu, Mahanandi, Nagral, 
Chikkamahakuta, Naganathakolla (Siva temple), Siddhae 
nakolla (LakulI$a temple), Kudaveli (sangameSwara tample), 
Banavasi (Madhuke$vara temple), Hungund (Ramalinge$vara 
temple), Sandur (Parvati temple), etc. Moreover, to 
some extent, she has dealt with tha iconographical 
peculiarities of the deities and their gradual development 
during the perlod. By sound reasoning and a comparative 
study, coupled with epigraphical evidences, she has 
assigned the monuments to the various ruling kings of 


the period. 
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‘Chalukyas of Vatapl' by KeV. Ramesh (1984), is 
a treatise on the political history of the chalukyas 
of Badami, He has dealt their history in detail taking 
into account the fresh evidence available in the form 
of epigraphs, By doing so, he has tried to analyse and 
portray various stages of development and upheavals 


that have taken place during the Chalukyan period. 


‘Barly Chalukya Art at aAihole' by S. Rajasekhara 
(1985) discusses some of the important points regarding 
art, architecture, chronology of the monuments and 
religious affinities of the templzs at Aihole. The 
chapters on Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina sculptures deal 
with the deities and their iconographical features 
available in the temples of the period at Aihole. 


Besides these, we have namerous scholars who 
have contributed to this subject in the form of articles, 
reports on their findings, observations, which have been 
published in various journals. iven though it is not 
possible to mention all of them here, it may be said that 
they have played an important role in helping us understand 
the subject better and in furtherance of research. But 
in the course of our discussion, we shall see how far 


they help in providing the needful information. 


a1 


As has baen mentioned earlier, the present study 
is based on the inscriptions, monuments, numismatic 
evidences and archaeological findings of the dynasty. 
Though most of these materials have been available and 
known to the scholars since a long time, interpretation 


from a cultural point of view was lacking. 


When we speak about the culture of a people we 
are not only speaking about their achievements but 
their way of life, their thoughts, ideas, beliefs and 
material progress ete, For this it is necessary to 
feel the pulse of the society, to know the social trend, 
the social environment that gave rise to such lofty 
ideas, creations (either in the form of temples and 
monuments or in the form of craft), cultural and 


political attainments. 


From their art and architecture, it is not only 
important to study their origin, development, evolution 
and other peculiarities but it must be examined from 
other cultural angles, beceuse the mind of the artist 
is mirrored on the walls and pillars of his architectural 
creations, His aesthetic sense, his imagination, his 
experiences, his observations of the society, while 
conforming to the rules laid down by the texts, formed 
at the same time a fine blend which is reflected in his 
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artistic handiwork. Hence it is important to study 
these monuments with their sculptures and panels 

to understand more about their cultural life. This 
could be added to information available from other 


sourcese 


The present work has been incorporated in six 
chapters namely political background of the period, 
historical geography, cultural ethnography, socio= 
economic and cultural life, religion and résumé. 


The chapter on Political background is mainly 
to have an idea of the political atmosphere of the 
period, its relations and conflicts with the neighbouring 
dynasties, to show the interaction between different 
cultures. It will serve as a guideline for assessing 
the cultural development visea-vis the given political 
set-up and the congenial environment which favoured 


such attainments, 


The study of Historical Geography and Cultural 
Geography is mainly based on epigraphical evidences, 
It studies the place names and pattern of administrative 
units like mandala, desa, bhoga, ahara, visaya, etc. 
An attempt has been made to identify, as far as possible, 
the administrative units, their extent and the inscriptional 


place names with their present names. It further analyses 
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and classifies the place names which generally 

consists of two parts, the prefix and the suffix, 

This kind of study reveals the significance and 

cultural importance of the place when the establishment 
came into existence and the subsequent changes it has 
undergone. It gives an idea of the geographical 
features, flora, fauna and other associated environmental 


conditions. 


The chapter on Cultural Ethnography analyses 
the personal names. By analysing them we look forth to 
see if it can yield any relevant ideas about the religious 
and sOcial life of the people because naming 1s an 
important sacrament of the Hindusy it was governed by the 
various rules and regulations that had the religious 


sanction of the period. 


The next chapter enumerates the Socio-economic 
and cultural seteup during the perioa@. This studies the 
administrative organization, trade and commerce, art, 
eraft, land and land rights, the tax systems and feudalism, 
etc. It also gives an account of the people, their 
customs, caste, education, material culture, etc. As far 
as it is possible, we will try to understand, taking 
into consideration the limitations of the data, the life 


of the people led under the given circumstances. 
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Religion played a vital role in the social life 
of the people. The chapter on religion enumeratea 
the religious activities during the rule of the chalukyas 
of Badami. An attempt has been made to understand the 
importance of different religions like Jainism, Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. By doing so, we have tried to observe 
their co-existence and interrelation and the mtual 
tolerance towards gach other. This is also explained 
by the royal and popular patronage they received in the 


form of grants and numerous monuments dedicated to them. 


Finally the last chapter cvaluates, summarizes 
and concludes the findings of the present research, 
It projects the multi-faceted cultural contribution made 
during the time of the chalukyas of Badami to the cultural 


advancement of the region. 


For the chronology of the various political events 
we have not gone into the controversies of the dates, 
Rather, we have taken the most acceptable dates given by 
the scholars, Similarly regarding the dates of the 
monuments we have taken recourse to the studies of Tarr 


Gary and Carol £. Radcliffe. 


CHAPTER | 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The advent of the Chalukyas into the political 
scene of power and supremacy witnessed a new era in the 
political and cultural history of the Deccan. For two 
centuries i.e. from the middle of the sixth century to 
the middle of the eighth century, they succeeded in 
bringing a vast and extensive region under their sway. 
Previously the land was divided into small states and 
principalities held by various ruling dynasties and 
feudal Lords who were constantly at war with each other. 
Among them were the Rlupas, Banas, Mauryas, Bhojas, 
Gafigas, Minor Rashtrakutas, Nalas and Kalatsuris 
(Kalachuris). To the Chalukyas goes the credit of 
unifying this land and its people under one banner, 
establishing a strong empire and making it one of the 
most important dynasties of the time. 


Diverse views have been put forth on the 
circumstances that led to the rise of the Chalukyas 
and on their immediate predecessors. The Mira? plates 
and the Yewur* tablet tell us that Jayasitha, the founder 
of the Chalukya dynasty, established his kingdom in the 


Deecan after defeating Indra, the son of Krishna of the 
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Rashtrakuta family. on the basis of this information 
Bhandarkar believes that the chalukyas succeeded the 
Rashtrakites’. But no such achievements have been 
recorded in the charters of the early Chalukyas. This 
has led some* scholars to think that the statement in 
the Kauthem and the above mentioned grants were merely 
a reflection of the events which occurred in the later 
half of the tenth century when the R@shtrakitas were 
defeated by Taila II and the sovereignty once more 
passed into the hands of the Western Chalukyas (other- 
wise known as the later Chalukyas of Kalyani). But 
Desai rightly opines that since there were no 
Rashtrakuta Kings known by the above names, this record 
cannot be accepted as a historical fact”. However 
Sircar seems to think that the early Chalukyas may be 
supposed to have been the political successers of the 
vakatakas in the Deccan®, But the argument he proposes 


is unconvincing. 


The Undikavatika grant states that King Abhimanyu, 
while residing at Manapura, granted the village of 
Undikavatiké to the Saiva ascetic Jatabhare in the presence 
of Jayasifiha, the commander of the fort of Norivatea’s 
Scholars having assigned the record to the sixth century, 
this Jayasifiha was identified with Jayasifiha of the early 


Chilukyas®, But this theory cannot be accepted due to 
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want of definite evidence and considering the great 
influence (both claim to be HaritIputra, belong to 
Manavya gotra and to be worshippers of Karttikeya) of 

the Kadamba style on the documents of the early chalukyas. 


It is more likely that Jayasistha I and Ranaraga 
held some military or executive office or were chieftains 
or feudatories under the Kadanbas of Banavasi, since the 
records of the early Chalukyas do not attribute any 
conquests or imperial titles like Prithivivallabha or 
Maharaja to either of them. This suggests that neither 
of them enjoyed any semblance of sovereign power. The 
names of PulakeSi I's father Ranaraga, and grandfather 
Jayasimha are first given in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of 602 AeD.*”, This information was probably 
obtained from some grant of Pulake$i I, as according te 
the DharmaSastras the king should “write down thereon the 


names of his ancestors and of himselfececee®’'s 


Some years after ascending the throne, Harivarma, 
the last of the Kadamba kings in the Santivarna's line??): 
had a confrontation on the battle-field with Krishnavarma 
II of the Triparvata line in which he was defeated and 
had to surrender his capital Banavasi whereby Krishnavarma 
II became the ruler of the Kadamba domains. During this 


period PulakeSi I taking advantage of the prevailing 
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conditions, proclaimed himself as an independent ruler 
and laid claim to the territories till then held by 
the Kadambase. He was probably a subordinate under the 
Kadambase A battle may have ensued between them in 
which Pulake$i4 I emerged victorious. subsequently he 
built a fort at Badami as mentioned in the Badami 


12 and made it his 


cliff Inscription dated Saka 465 
capital, Later on we know that the Kadaubas ruled 
over a small territory as feudatories under the 

chalukyas because both KIrttivarman I and PulakeSi II 
claim in their charters to have defeated the Kadanbas 


when they tried to assert their independence, 


A copper plate inscription of Harivarma avers 
that the Sendrakes were at this time the feudatories 
of the Kadambas?*, Later on the Sendrakas came under 
the influence of the Chalukyas. Moreover the territories 
formerly under the rule of the Kadambas were now held by 
the Chalukyas. It stands to reason therefore that the 
Chalukyas were the immediate successors of the Kadambas 
(The Kadambas held sway over the present districts of 
Shimoga and Chitaldrug in the Mysore state, and North 
Kanara, Belgaum and Dharwar)*>, Badami, which was 
situated in the centre of the northern provinces of the 
Kadamba kingdom clearly sugyests that the Kadambas lost 


the northern part of their kingdom to the Chalukyas?®, 


aq 


we have two grants of Harivarman. Beth are from 


bg 17 and mention the place name Pala$ika (Halse). 


Hals 
From the geographical position of Badani we can 

affirn that when this town was occupied by the Chalukyas, 
their capitals PalaSika or HalsY and Triparvata were also 
probably lost to the Chalukyas, However, it can be 
concluded that they were not strangers to the southern 
part of the country. Most probably they were sub- 
ordinates under the then ruling dynasty and@ later on 


carved out a kingdom for themselves. 


Origin 


The Origin of the Chalukyas is lost in obscurity. 
The name of the family in inscriptions is given as 
Chalkya?®, Chalikya or chalikya?®, Calukya?®, Chalukya?*, 
Later forms were chBlukya?*, Chaulukya?3, Chalukya”* and 


26 of the 


ChSlukya?>, | An inseription from Nagarjunakonda 
third century A.D. mentions a Khanda Chaliki Rammanaka, 
who was an Ikshvaku subordinate. He was a Mahasenapati 
and Mahatalavara. He is described as Vasithiputa and 
belonging to the Hirammakase An attempt was made to 
relate the Chalukyas to the Ikshvakus and to ascribe 
their origin to andhra?’, But this theory has been 
refuted on the grounds that whereas the Chalukyas were 
Haritiputras of the Manavya gotra, this official was 


Vasishtiputra (vasithIputa) ef the Hiranyakas (Hiratnakas) 2°, 
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Several other theories regarding their origin have 
been put forthe They have also been identified with 


Gurjares”?, But this was also discarded as untenable’, 


i have attributed the origin 


Rao, Desai and Rangaswam* 
of Chalukyas to Karnataka on the basis of the names and 
titles of the kings like Kattiarasa, PulikeSi  Bittarasa, 
efeyya, Ambera, Madanangasraya, etc. which are Kannada 
words and the use of Kannada language in their inscriptions 
and literature. This is not a sound reasoning as it is 
commonly known that when a region was conquered, the 
conqueror normally adopted the local language for the 
convenience of his new subjects and hence taking up 

Kannada titles, names and lanyguaye was not very unusual. 
Lastly we have the reference to the Chalukya army as 
Karn&taka-bala in the records of the Rishtrakiitas®*. 
Yazdani suns it up with "Whether this official was a 
Chaliki or not, there is now little reom for doubt that 
the Chalukyas, like the Chutus and the Kadambas to whom 
they bear many resemblances, and like the RashtrakUtas, 
were an indigenous clan which rose to importance in the 
service of the later Satavahanas and their successors. 
They belonged to the Karnataka country, sometimes called 
also by the name Kuntala, and their mother tongue was 


Kannada"? 
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Later inscriptions and literature give us accounts 
of the origin of this family. The kauthem grant of 


Vikramaditya V dated 1009 A.D.>* 


states that fifty-nine 
kings of the Chalukya lineage reigned at the city of 
Ayodhyae After that, sixteen kings ruled over Dakshinapathae 
Then followed a period of temporary eclipse of their power 
which was eventually restered by Jayasifihe I. The Kalyan 
inscription of A.D. 1025=26 traces the descent of the 
family from god Brahman through Manu, Manavya, Harita, 
PefichaSikhi Hariti to chalukya°>, Some inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya VI give their ancestors as the soma (Moon) 
created from the eye of Atri, son of Brahman?°, The 
Handarike inscription instead starts from Hirenyagarbha 
Brahman born in the lotus emerging from Visnu's navel to 
Manu, Mandavya, (cf. Manavya of other records), Hariti 
Pafichabikha in whose chuluka (chaluka or chuluka means 

a ‘water-pot' or "hand hollowed to hold water') the 
Chalukyas were born. This is followed by a Chalukya king 
Vishnuvardhana = Vijayaditya who dislodged his enemies 
from their territories and was succeeded by fifty-nine 
kings, the first being satya$raya of Ayodhy& Then came 
Jayasittha and his sixteen successors in the Deccan who 
were succeeded by Rattas or REshtrakutas®’. In the grant 
of Vishnuvardhana Raja I of the Eastern Chalukya, the 
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genealogy starts with God Brahma and proceeds through 


several successive descendants including Atri, Soma 
(Moon) and Udayana amony the fifty-nine kings from 
Ayodhya. Vijayaditya, a descendant from this family 
came to the south, with a view to conquer the country 
but lost his life in battle with frilochana = Pallava. 
His queen, who was in the family way, escaped and took 
shelter at the agrahara of Mudivemu, the residence of 
one Vishnubhatta Somayajine There she gave birth to a 
son named Vishnuvardhana in honour of vishnubhatta 
Somayajin. This prince, worshipped the goddess Nanda- 
Gaurl or Nandi Bhagevat?, Kumara (Karttikeya), Narayana 
and Saptamatrikas, on the Chalukyagiri (probably an 
imaginary hill). He defeated the Pallavas and married 
a daughter of the Pallava king. He assumed the royal 
insignia” of the Chalukya family and established its 
rule in the seven and half lakh country of Dakshinapatha 
lying between the Narmada and the setu (Rama's bridge) 
in the south. On the basis of this legend and the 
Tummeyanuru grant of Pulake$i II, Ramesan infers that 
the Chalukyas were originally from Andhra Pradesh. 
Since, according to him Mudivemu is identified with 
Peddamudiyan of Jammalamadugu talug of Cuddapah district 
in Andhra Pradesh and the Chalukya Visaya mentioned in 
the inscription formed parts of Rayalasima, Kurnool and 


Mahabubnagar districts and the Visaya is so named because 


od 
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it mast have been their original homelan « While, 
on the basis of the arguinent put forth by Fleet*! and 


the above legend, Nandimath*? 


concludes that the chalukyas 
succeeded the Pallavas. Bilhana, the Kashmiri poet (11th 
century) was the Vidyapati (Chief Pandit) in the court 

of Vikramaditya VI. In his Vikramankadevacherita he 
gives the origin of the family as follows, Brahma, in 
course of his devotion in the morning, was approached by 
Indra who complained of the gedlessness of the world. 
Then Brahma created a mighty warrior, the progenitor of 
the Chalukya family from his chuluka. These different 
narrations can be only treated as mere myths and legends 
and scholars have therefore rejected these above accounts 
as an extension of a fertile imagination. Ranna, the 
Kannada poet of the 10th century A.D. also gives the 
genealogy of the Chalukyas. But it does not tally with 


the genealogy given in the inseriptions*=, 


The Chalukyas, in their charters, claim to be 
Haritiputras, to belong to the Manavya gotra, to have 
been mourished by the seven mothers ** who are the seven 
mothers of mankind, to have acquired an uninterrupted 
presperity through the protection of the god Karttikeya, 
to have had all kings made subject to them at the sight 
of the boar-crest*® (varahalanchana) which they acquired 


through the favour of god Nardyana*®, But there were 
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certain variations, like for instance the earlier 
records describe the Chalukyas as meditating at the 

feet of holy swamin or swami~Mahasena*’ (Karttikeya) 
while some are represented as meditating at the feet 

ef their parents’? and whose heads are purified with 
sacred ablutions after the performance of the Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vajapeya, paundarika, Bahusavarna, and 
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A&vemedha rites”, of the unsoiled lunar fanily~~, who 


meditate on the feet of the gods and the twice«born and 


spiritual preceptors”=, The Lohner plates of Pulake$i 


rr? also refer to the bringing up of the family originator 


by Kaugiki, They further claimed to be kshatriyas”’. 
From the above preamble which is clearly an invocation to 
lord Visnus it can be seen that the family-god@ of the 
early Chalukyas was Visnue But this did not deter them 
from showing tolerance towards other religions like 
Jainism and Sadvism as can be seen from their records. 


We have reason to believe that some of the later kings 


actually adopted their faiths’. 


Jayasittha and Ranaraga 
eee 


According to the genealogy recorded in inscriptions 
of the early Chalukyas, the earliest authentic name in the 
line of the Chalukya family is Jayasifiha (C.500=520 A.De) 


which means ‘the lion of victory’. His son was Ranaraga, 


bo 


"he who delights in war’ (Cc. 520-540 A.De). Records 

of both of them are wanting. The British Museum grant 
of Pulake&i r°* alse mentions Jayasifiha and Ranaraga but 
this grant is considered to be spurious. Genuine 

records like the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mafigaleta 
and the Aihole inscription of Pulake$i II mention their 
names (called here as Jayasifgha). Jayasi%ha is given 
the epithet of Vallabha, “the favourite” or Vallabhendra, 
“the Lord or Chicf of favourite""®, These early records, 
besides eulogising their virtues sky high both on and off 
the battlefiela”’, do not, however, attribute any oute 
standing historical achievements to either of them. As 
mentioned earlier, they were probably subordinates under 
the Kadembas with no power worth the name. They were 
only instrumental in Paving the way for the establishment 
of the Chalukya empire. 


Pulake$i I 

Ranaraga's son was PulakeSi I (Ce. 540-560 A.De) 
He is to be treated as the first ruler and the real 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty, since he is the first 
king to be referred to as Maharaja and the genealogy of 
all the subsequent charters begin with his name. Fleet”? 
explains the name as a Kannada and Sanskrit hybrid word 
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meaning *tiger haired.* But Yasdani>® and Sastri take 


it as Pul for ‘to be great" and KeSin for ‘lion’, deriving 
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it as ‘the great lion’. His birudas or epithets were 
satyabraya, “the asylum of truth", Ranavikrama, “the 
valorous in war", Srieprithivievallebha, "favourite of 
fortune and the earth", Sriqvallabha or plain vallabha, 
"favourite of fortune", his full title being oe Paulake$i 
vallabha-maharajasya. In the Godachi plates of Kattie 
arasa®* he has been given the title of Ranavikrama 


Dharmamaharaja°*. 


The earliest important record, the Badani cliff 


inseription of Chalukya Vallabhé$vara®? 


who is undoubtedly 
Pulake$i I, dated in gaka 465 (543 A.D.) records the 
fortification of the hill above and below at vatapi (Badami 
in Bijapur district) and establishing it as his capital. 

64 (the 


gift of the golden egg), Asvamedha, Agnishtoma, Agnichayana, 


He is said to have performed the Hiranyagarbhadana 


Vajapeya, Bahusuvarna and paundarTka sacrifices according 

to Srauta rites. He is described as born of Hiranyagarbha. 
CJ 

fhe spurious British Museum plates of PulakeSi I, Saka 


6s states that Pulake&i I possessed three regal attribute: 


411 
that he was particular about preserving the regulations of 
the four classes and four stages of life. Besides it mention: 
his Sendraka feudatory samiyara and the tribute taken from 
his other feudatories like Chola, Chera, Kerala, Siithala, 
Kalifigay his victory over the Pandya and other chieftains. 


But he is generally described in the charters as the king 
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whose body was purified after ablutions (avabhritha) 
performed after performing the abvamedha (horse-~ 
sacrifice). He is sometimes compared with the heroes 
from mythology, like Yayati, pilIpa and others. He 
is compared to Brihaspati in philosophy and is said 
to be conversant with the code of laws of Manu, the 
Puranas, the epics Ram@yana and Mahabharata and other 


Itinasas°°, The Mahakuta pillar inseription®” 


describes 
him as the follower of the advice of elders and a 


respector of Brahmans. 


His wife was Durlabha-devi of the Batpura family®? 4 


He had two sons, Kirttivarman and Mafigalésa, Pugavarman®” 
is considered by seme scholars to be the third and eldest 
son of PulakeBi I while some other scholars consider it 

as another nane of Kirttivarman 1°9, However while 
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Ramesh’~ seems to think that Pulake&Si had another wife 


named Indukanti (based on the Aihole inseription), Dubrueil 


thinks that Puleke$4 had migrated from Indukanti town’}, 


Kicttivarman I 

The eldest son KIrttivarman succeeded his father 
Pulake$i I to the throne. His reign commenced from 
566 AeDe The inscriptions of his son Pulake$i II refer 
to him as the ‘first maker of vatapa'??, Probably, he 
was responsible for the beautification of the city with 
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monuments and the like. This could have been possible 
only after he had brought peace and order to the state 
and formed a stable government. The Godachi plates’? 
state that “he had vanquished all the foes by virtue 

of his diplomacy and valour and kept all the subjects 
contented by protecting them according to the rule of 

the varnas (four-fold classes) and a$ramas (four-fold 
orders of life)", An inscription dated in the twelfth 
regnal year of KIrttivarman I (578 A.eDe) on a pilaster 


in the verandah of the Vaisnava cave at Badama’* 


records 
that under his orders, his younger brother Mafigalégsa 

finished the construction of the caveetemple and granted 
the village of Lanjig$vara to the temple on the occasion 


of the installation of the image of Visnue 


His titles were Maharaja, Satyabraya, Puru- 
ranepasdkrama’, “puissant in war as Puru" and also somee 
times Vallabha or Prithiv~I-vallabha, The Nerur grant 
of Pulake$i II refers to him as Kirtiraja. He had other 


. 
epithets like sriparakrama’® 


» Paramefvara, ‘the supreme 
Lord’, Rajadniraja, ‘the supreme king of kings??? The 
Godachi plate ’® referred to him as Kattiarasa (Katti 
means ‘a sword’ and arasa ‘a king’). His full title was 
def <fl eb Levanmen~prithvi~val lameenteRien He is said 
to have performed the bahusuvarmna and agnishtoma 


snewédieas’*, 
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The inscriptions of the Chalukyas bear the 
boar-crest as the royal insignia but there is an exception 
in one of the grants of Kirttivarman I. Here the Adur 
inscription has on the top of the stone-tablet a floral 
device, apparently one half of a waterlily. The Aihole 
inscription says that he was “a night of doom to the 


oe and describes him 


81 
° 


Nalas, the Mauryas and the Kadambas" 
as breaking up the confederacy of the Kadambas Later 
records and the grant of Adityavarman, his grandson, 
records that Kirttivarman I established the banner of his 
fama at Banavasi and the territories of other hostile kings 
whom he susdued®?, The Kadambas were ruling in Banavasi 

in North Kanara district, the Nalas were probably ruling 
in Nalavad4 in the region of Bellary and Kurnool? ana 

the Mauryas were in Kofkan with their capital at puri‘ , 
From this information, it can be said that he was 
responsible for expanding the chalukyan kingdom and 
consolidating it by his strength and valour, The Mahakuta 
pilles”® inscription of Mafigalega states that he defeated 
the rulers of Vafiga, Afiga, Kalifiga, vattura, Magadha, 
Madraka, Kerala, Gafiga, Mushaka, Pandya, Dramila, Choliya, 
Aluka and Vaijayanti. This information is considered by 
scholars as an exaygeration and is well put by Yazdani as 
“only as a measure of the knowledge of Indian geography 
possessed by the writer of the pragasti*®®, Except for 


the Kadambas of Vaijayanti (Banavasi), the others who were 
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subdued were the Rlupas of South Kanara and the Gafigas 
of Talakaa®’, around 590 A.D., a certain Dhruvaraja 
Indravarma was ruling in Konkan. He was stationed at 
Revatidvipa (Goa) and was governor of four previnces’®, 
He is called satyaSraya, belonging to the Bappura family. 
He was probably related to Durlabhadevi, ie ines of 
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ee RR 
Kirttivarman I°”°. Bhandarkar is of the opinion that 


Revatiadvipa was conquered by Mafigalefa and not in the 

time of Kirttivarman . Sircar however states that 
Dhruvaraja Indravarman was ruling as a subordinate 

elsewhere and was made governor of Revatidvipa only after 

it was conquered by Mafigalega, some time after 597<98 AeDe?, 
Desai also believes that Dhruvaraja Indravarman was ruling 
the western coastal region during Kirttivarman I's time 

and after Maigaleba subdued swamiraja who was governing 


Revatidvipa, he was placed in charge of this island?’ 


The Sendrakas, earlier a feudatory of the Kadambas, 
seem to have transferred their allegiance to the chalukyas 
for Kirttivarman I married the sendraka princess, sister 
of Raja Srivallabha senSnanda of the Séndrake family who 
ruled as feudatories in the Nagarakhanda division of the 
Banavasi province. Kirttivarman I had four sons 3 
Pulake&Si IT, vishnu-vardhana, Dharag$raya Jayasiitha and 


Buddhavarasa. 
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Thus the Chalukyan territory besides including 
Konkan, extended in the south upto Shimoga district in 
Karnataka, including Dharwar and Belgaum districts. On 
the east, it extended upto Bellary, Kurnool and Guntur 
districts’>, 
Mafigale$a 

At the time of Kirttivarman'’s death (in 597-98 A.D.) 
his son PulakeSi was a minor and too young to rule, so his 
younger brother Mafigale$a probably a half-brother’* took 
over as regent. Mafigale$a>” (meaning ‘the auspicious lord') 
had the birudas Rena-vikranta, ‘the valorous in war’ and 
Uru-Ranavikranta, ‘yalorous in war as Uru's the other epithet: 
being PrithivIvallabha and sriprithivivallabhendra or ‘chief 
of favourites of fortune and the earth'. He is also describe 
as a Paramabhagavata, i.e. the most devout worshipper of 
the Bhagavat (Visnu) « The records highly eulogise him as 
being endowed with the virtues of statemanship, modesty, 


6, polity, refinement, 


7 


charity, tenderness, sincerity, truth? 


knowledge, liberality, kindness and civility?’ besides the 


three regal powers and of extraordinary strength, bravery 
and perseverance. He is praised for his knowledge of all 


seieneas’’. He is compared to god Purandara (nara) 2? anda 
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con - ° 
mythical heroes like vainya” , Mahendra, Rama, Sibi, son 


ef usIna, Yudhisthira, Vasudeva, Mandhatri, Brihaspati and 


Ufanas’ 92, He was equally proficient in the field of 
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administration and battle which is worded thus te 


"Whose heroism has for (its) faultless eye (his) 
servants the spies who are intent upon scorching up the 
wholeagyregate of the fear (that displays itself) in the 
multitude of the faces of (his) enemies; who has 
exterminated (other) lion-like kings with the majesty 
and vigour and speed of (his) fore-army (and) who is 
well skilled in counsel, in (the selection of) spies and 
messengers, in (arranging) peace and war, in encanping 
and in moving forward, in attacking in the rear, in the 
invasion of territories, in the construction of fortresses, 
and in the apportioning of honours among country-people 


and townsfolk", 


We again yet an exceptional but interesting emblem 
in his Huli plates?924 It is a figure of a standing tiger 
with its tail turned upward and, sucking cub below. Mafigaleta 
continued the task of expanding the empire. This is seen 
in his victory over the Katachchuris or Kalachuris and in 
his conquest of Revatidvipa. These are considered to be 
his greatest achievements. From the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription and Nerur grant, we understand that the 
Kalachuri king Buddha, the son of saitpasagiiedy was defeated 
by Maigale$a before April, A.D. 602 whereby the Chalukyas 
acquired the whole of the northern territory upto the river 
Kim or perhaps even to the Mant?92 & But sastri opines 
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that the campaign was more of a raid which brought 
back booty. It hardly helped to expand their 
territory??, And elsewhere sircar has shown that 
the Nasik district was under the Kalachuris as late os 


AeDs 608 (104) 


This observation is probably due to 
the statement in the Mahakuta pillar inscription that 
the wealth of the Kalatsuri (Kalachuri) was expended 
in the idoleprocession of their god. This sugvests 
that after conqueriny king Buddha he got away with all 
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his wealth and used it for religious purposes, The 


Aihole inseription?® 


also refers to his victory over 
the fortune of the Ratachchuris. Then, after this 
victory, desirous to erect a religious pillar of victory 
(dharma jayastambha) on the bank of the BhagIratht 
(Ganges), he made endownents om Tae benefit of Makute= 
$varanatha which is recorded on the Mahakuta pillar. 

The Nerur grant of Mafgaléfa informs us that swaniraja 
of Chalukyan descent, who had been victorious in eighteen 
battles, was slain by him. swamiraja who was governing 
in the Konkan area with his headquarters at Revatidvipa 


07 


or island of revati? may have rebelled and had to be 


suppressed by Mafigalesa. 


when it was time for Mafigale$a to hand over the 
throne to PulakeSi, his nephew, he became ambitious. He 


desired to put his own son on the throne and this was 
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his undoing. Pulake$i asserted his right and after 
leaving the kingdom he formed his own army and met 
MafigaleSa on the battlefield. Here Mafigalé$a was 
defeated and Killed. Before concluding it should be 
noted that the information on Mafigalega is meagre 
because except for his own inscriptions and the Aihole 
inscription of PulakeSi II we do not generally get 
mention of his name in the later records of the Chalukya 
fanily. The reason for this lapse could either be 
because he was not of the direct lineage or for his 
treacherous behaviour of trying to usurp the throne for 


his own son. 


Pulake$i II 

Pulake$i II (610-11 to 642 A.D.), son of 
KIrttivarman, succeeded to the throne after Mafigalef$a. 
His epithets were vallabha, Vallabha-raja, Vallabhendra, 
Prithivievallabha or selaprithivE<veliawia, His own 
charters describe him as Maharaja. But subsequent 
charters use the imperial titles of Maharajadhiraja, 
Bhattaraka. He acguired the title of Parame$vara, 
‘supreme lord’ after defeating Harshavardhana, the Lord 
of all the region of the north? , But he is best known 
by the title of satyaSraya, ‘the abode of truth’. His 
full title is satyabraya « Sriqprithiv? = vallabha « 


maharajadhiraja @ parame$vara - Sri pulake&i © vallabha « 
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maharajah???, The Lohner grant of AeD. 630 refers to 
him as a Paramabhagavata, i.e. a devout worshipper of 
Visnu and gives him the epithet of Ranavikrama. He is 


described in his records as ‘abode of the power of 


statemanship and humility and other good qualities??° 


and having dignity like Nahusha2?+, 
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The inscriptions 


and one Nagaverdhane??3 


ef his son Adityavarman refer 
to him as an asylum of virtues like prudent behaviour, 
modesty, universal sovereignty. He is compared to the 


mountains Meru and Malaya and Mandara for his steadfastness. 


In the resultant confusion after the civil war 
between Mafigalete and PulakeSi II, almost all the 
feudatories and others subjugated earlier by KIrttivarman 
and Mafigalef$a asserted their independence by withdrawing 
their allegiance to the Chalukyas. But Pulakefi II proved 
equal to the task and went about subjugating them and 
made his power felt. An inscription of Nagavardhana!+* 
says that he acquired his kingdom and conquered the three 
hereditary kingdoms of the Cheras and the Cholas and the 


115 gated 634<35 AsDe, is 


Pandyase The Aihole inscription 
quite eloquent about the conquests and achlevements in the 
career of Pulake$i II. This pragSasti or eulogy was composed 
by a Jaina poet named Ravikirti who claimed to be an equal 
in fame to poets such as Bharavi and Kalidasa, According 


to this record, two chiefs named Appayika and Govinaa??§ 
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threatened the new ruler by appearing on the northern 

bank of the Bhimarathi river. Pulake$i II defeated the 
former and made the latter his ally. He then tured 
towards Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas, formerly 
subdued by his father and recaptured it, Moraes!2? is 

of the view that PulekeSin II, with the intention of 
removing the Kadambas completely from the political sphere, 
divided their kingdom and distributed it amongst his 
faithful feudatories, the Alupas and the Sendrakas. This 
he did because the Rlupas were in possession of the 


Kadamba « mandala’ *® 


¢ which was probably a major part of 
the Kadamba kingdoms while the sendrakas had the Nagar - 
Khanda district, i.e, Nagar = ihanda division of the 


ad Next the Gafigas of Talakad and the 


Banavasi = nga? 
Alupas of South Kanara district were brought to accept his 
everlordship. The Gafiga ruler is identified with Durvinita 
and he is supposed to have given one of his daughters in 


120 who later was the mother of 


marriage to PulakeSi II 
Vikramaditya I, Pulake&$i II then subdued the Mauryas of 
Konkan and like the destroyer of Pura (Siva) attached 
purt!#4, the Lakshmi of the western ocean, with a fleet of 
hundred ships and captured it. The Latas, Malavas, and 
the Gurjaras were reduced to submission, Thus the 
Chalukyan empire extended upto the river Mahi, Lata was 


a small territory south of the river Xim, having its 
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capital at Navasarika, the present Navsari in Baroda!2?, 


In 643 A.D. we find Vijayaraja of the family in charge 
of this area??3, The Gurjaras ruled the area between the 
kim and the MahI rivers, with Latas to their south and 


the Malavas to the east, 
e 


The inscription next speaks of the defeat of 
Harshavardhana, the king of Kanauj, at the hands of 
Pulakebi II and the presence of the Chalukya king in the 
region of Rava i.e. the Narmada. Harsha, the ruler of 
the north, intended to extend his sower to the south of 
Narmada, but was repulsed by Pulake$i. After this 
victory PulakeSi II assumed the title of Parame$vara which 
was alone mentioned in later records. But according to 


pesai'2* 


« this is not correct since this title is applied 
to him even in an early inscription of 613 A.D. This 
event is amply illustrated by the Chinese traveller 
Riuen ~- Tsiang who visited the kingdoms of both Harsha 


and Pulake$i 4 


"“siladityaraja (4.c. Harsha), boasting of his 
skill and the invariable success of his generals, 
filled with confidence himself, marched at the 
head of his troops to contend with this prince 
(Pulake$i) = but he was unable to prevail or 


subjugate hime? 25 | 


Thus the inscription states that PulakeSi II whe 

like — (Indra) by virtue of his powers of mastery, 
good counsel, and energy, and by his noble birth 
attained sovereignty of the three Mah@rashtrakas 
comprising 99,000 villages. The three MahSrshtrakas 
were probably Maharashtra, Konkana and Karnataka, thus 
extending the empire from Gujarat to southern Mysore. 
The next to face his onslaught were the Kosalas 
(probably Pnduvam&i s of Central India)??6 and the 


Kalingas (probably the Eastern Gafigas of Orissa in 
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Ganjam district). He laid siege to the fort of Pishtapure 


(present Pithapuram on the coast in Godavari district) 
and reduced it. Soon after he attacked the fort on an 
island in the Kunala, Xolanu or Kolleru (south of 
Pithapuram between the rivers Godavari and Ksishna), 
then in possession of the Vishnukundins of vengi??7, 
Then Pulake$i II marched further south and defeated 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I and compelled him to 
take refuge behind the ramparts of Kanchi, his capital. 
The fact that the Chalukyas had almost reached Kanchi, 


is corroborated by the Pallava records which claim that 


Mahendravarman I annihilated his “chief enemies" f.e. 


the Chalukyas of Badami, at a place called Pullaltra, 


a village close to Kanchi ?28, He next crossed the Kaveri 


and maie allies of the Cholas, Keralas and Pandyas who 
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were hostile to the Pallavas. Sometime, in the course 
of his reign, PulakeSi II, appointed his younger brother 
Vishnuvardhana as Yuvaraja and leaving the country in 
his care, he must have proceeded further in his trail 


of conquest? 29, 


Thus after having completed his mission of conquest, 
he returned to Vatapd as supreme sovereign and went about 
the task of governing his newly acquired territories. 


Pleet??° 


e On the basis of the Hyderabad grant of 612 AcDe, 
assigns these events to 608-609 A.D. since PulakeSi II 
was in Badami and had the title Parame$vara. Yazdani 
disagrees on this point because according to Kopparam 
plates #2, Pulake6Si II was present in the east coast in 
631 A.D. Scholars also differ on the date of his battle 
with Harshavardhana. while some assign it to 620 A.D. 
others believe that it took place after 630 AeD. Since 
it is not mentioned in the Lohner plates! ??, As 
mentioned above, all these events must have taken place 
prior to the execution of the Aihole record which is 


dated to 634=-35 A.De 


A notable historical event initiated by Pulake$i II 
was the establishment of the castern Chalukyan dynasty. 
While he appointed his brother Dhara$raya Jayasiffiha as 


governor in the Nasik area, he put his other brother 


Vishnuvardhana I as governor of Vefigi territory, which 
was cOnquered by him along with the fort of Pishtapuree 
He went on to become the founder of the eastern branch 
of this chalukya family (in 624 A.D.)?99 which rulea 

for at least five centuries, to be finally taken over by 
the Cholase 


No doubt Pulské$i II proved to be one of the 
greatest kings of the family as well as of those times. 
Under his rule, the Chalukyan supremacy reached its 
height of glory with its efficient system of government. 
His fame and influence went beyond the limits of India. 

An Arab chronicler Tabari, records that in the thirty- 
sixth year of reign (625-26 AeDe) of Xmsrau II, the 
Parsian king, letters and presents were interchanged 
between him and Pulake$i II. A painting in one of the 
caves of Ajanta depicts a Persian ambassador presenting 

a letter to an Indian king. This scene is believed to 
represent Pulake$i II receiving an embassy from Khusrau II. 
Seholars differ on this identification because it is based 


on an assumption? 94, 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen ~ Tsiang who travelled 
in India between 629 A.D. and 645 A.D. 95 visited the 
court of Hoeli-shaefa-t'anena, otherwise called Shi-eloe 


U a 
-o-t'ie@to, i.e. of Harshavardhana e- Siladitya of Kanauj. 


He visited the northern part of the Chalukya kingdom 
i.e. Maharashtra and calls it Mowho-la-cha'a, Before 
entering this country, he says that he had “to enter a 
great forest wild, [_ western Ghats ]*36 where savage 
beasts and bands of robbers inflict injury on 
travellers*'?’, He gives the name of the king as 
Pueloekieshe. The country and its people are described 
by him as follows ¢: “This country is about 5000 li in 
circuit. The capital borders on the west on a great 
river. It is about 30 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile; it is regularly cultivated and very productive. 
The climate is hots the disposition of the people is 
honest and simple, they are tall of staturs; and of a 
stern, vindictive character. To their benefactors they 
are grateful; to their enemies relentless. If they are 
insulted, they will risk their life to avenge themselves. 
If they are asked to help one in distress, they will 
foryet themselves in their haste to render assistance. 
If they are going to seek revenge, they first give their 
enemy warnings then, each being armed, they attack each 
other with lances (spears). when one turns to flee, the 
other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down 

(a person whe submits). If a general loses a battle, 
they do not inflict punishment, but present him with 


woman's clethes, and so he is driven to seek death for 


himself. The country provides for a band of champions 
to the number of several hundred. Each time they are 
about to engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves 
with wine, and then one man with lance in hand will meet 
ten thousand and challenge them in fight. I£ one of 
these champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of 
the country do not punish him. ivery time they go forth 
they beat drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate 
many hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to 
fight, they themselves first drink their wine, and then 
rushing forward in mass, they trample everything down, 


so that no enemy can stand before them. 


The king, in consequence of his possessing these 
men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. 
He is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is PulakeSi 
(Puelo-kieshe) ". 


"so much for their habits. The men are fond of 
learning, and study both heretical and orthodox (books). 
There are about 100 safigharamas, with 5000 or so priests. 
They practise both the Great and small Vehicle. There 
are about 100 Deva temples, in which very many heretics 
of differant persuasions dwe1) 138 | The capital which 
is about thirty 11 (say six miles) in circuit, and which 
lay 1000 11 (about 200 miles) south-west of Broach is 
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identified by Fleet and Yazadni and Sanith with Nasik 


while some others identify it with Ellora to the 


west of which there is a river, 


In 642 A.D. PulakeSi's successful rule was brought 
to a disastrous end by the Pallavas. Narasimhavarman I 
who succeeded Mahendravarma I, marched against Badami to 
avenge their earlier defeat at the hands of Pulake$i and 
defeated and probably killed him. According to the 
Pallava records, Narasimhavarman I defeated PulakeSi II 
on the battle ficlds at Pariyala, Manimafigala, Suramira 
and captured and destroyed Badani??° and “according to 
one record, wrote the word "victory", as on a plate, on 
Pulakebin's back which was visible as the Chalukya king 
took to flight’*4», his victory 4s commemorated by the 
Pallava king by engraving an inscription on a rock 
behind the temple of Mallikarjunadeva at Badami and by 
assuming the title of vatapikonda (conqueror of vatapi). 


For the next thirteen years, the Chalukya kingdom 
was plunged into oblivion. Pulake$i II had left behind 


five sons i.e. Adityavarman, Chandraditya, Vikramaditya I~, 


142 and Jayasifiha and a daughter named 


Ambera who is mentioned in the Hosur copper plates**?, 


Ranaragavarman 


We get no information to ascertain the conditions during 
that period. The country was probably without a central 
authority and confusion prevailed. Badami and some 


parts of the Chalukyan territory were probably still 


under the Pallavas. It is believed that several of 


the sons aspired for the throne? *4 


to become independent 45, The feudatories asserted 
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or were trying 


their independence. The Kaira and Bagumra grant 
indicate this because no paramount king is mentioned. 
This state of affairs was brought to an end with the 
accession of Vikramaditya I. PulakeS’i married a 

Kadamba princess who is described as the senior queen'*9, 
ne record mentions DurvinIta's daughter Gafgamahadevt 
as mother of Vikramaditya which seems to suggest that 
she was another wife of Pulakeé$i rr’#9, mis can be 
corroborated by the Gafiga record of 1077 A.D. which says 
that Durvinita set up his own daughter's son (Vikramaditya 1) 
in the hereditary kingdom of Jayasifihavallabha. The 
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Gadval plates also record that Vikramaditya I made a 


grant at the request of Gafiga « mahadevi. 


A Nerur grant in the Sawantwadi state?” mentions 
PulakeSi II"s son Vikramaditya I and the latter's 
elder brother Chandraditya and records a grant made by 
the latter's wife vijayabhattarika. Chandraditya's 
epithets are given as Prithivivallabha and Maharaja. 
The inscription is dated in the fifth year of the reign 
described as 'svaerajya’. Still another grant from 
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Kochrem in the Ratnagiri district gives the genealogy 


in the same manner and records a grant made by Vijayae 


A 
Ct 


mahadevi, The seal on the ring holding the plates, 
bears at the top the emblem of Sun and Moon, in the 
middle, the words Sri~ChandrSditya and at the bottom, 
@ lotus. Here Chandraditya has the supreme title of 
Maharajadhiraja. Severaltheories are put forth by 
several scholars, Fleet and Sircar are of the opinion 
that since in beth cases the record is made during the 
rule of Vikramaditya I and highly eulogises him, it 
suggests that Chandraditya was ruling as a feudatory, 
the title Maharaja having by then acquired a feudatory 


status?>*, While some scholars believe?” 


that he did 
rule for some time and that these inscriptions were 
issued by his wife when she was a widow and ruling as 
regent on behalf of her minor son, till his subsequent 


death. 


A coppereplate grant from the Kurnool district ?*6, 


mentions another sen of PulakeS$i IZ, named Adityavarman 
whose birudas are given as PrithivIvallabha, Maharajé- 
dhiraja and ParamaSvara. He is referred to as the “dear 
or favourite son" of Pulake$i II, and as one who 
“possesses the supreme sovereignty over the whole 
territory of the world, which has been overrun by his 
own strength of arm and his prowess??? ,« Vikramaditya I 
is not mentioned here and neither is he mentioned in any 


other records? *5, But the Kauthem grant of 1009 awe? 99, 


introduces two generations between Pulake&i IZ and 
Vikramadity I, (i.e, Nedamari and Rdityavarman), 
making Adityavarman the father of Vikramaditya I which 
Fleet thinks is “a reminiscence of Vikramaditya having 
had two elder brothers." 


These inscriptions have led some scholars like 
Yasdani, KAN. Sastri, etce to conclude that the three 
kings, mentioned in Vikramaditya I's records and from 
whom he had to wrest the fortune of his father, included 


the two above mentioned brothers namely Chandraditya and 
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Adityavarman’”-, the third being the Pallava Narasimhavarman” ~. 


It is most unlikely that RKaityavarman or Chandraditya 
could have succeeded Puleke&i II because neither of them 
are mentioned in the subsequent records of the fanily, It 
is possible that though Vikramaditya I was recognised as 
the Supreme sovereign, his brothers perhaps enjoyed the 
liberty of ruling their area in the capacity of a paramount 
ruler. Jayasitiha was ruling over the Nasik and Lata regions 


while nothing is known about Ranaragavarman’s rule?62, 


Besides we have got the Nelkunda grant of 


163 son of Rdityavarman. This charter again 


Abhinavaditya 
refers to the rajyasatvatsara of Abhinavaditya which 
sugyests his paramount position. He calls himself satya- 


$raya-prithivivallabha and claimed imperial titles of 
. 


Maharajadhiraja and ParameSvara (Madhav Katti assigns 


his rule to the thirteen years of Interregnum! © 


while 
Desai assigns the rule of both Kdityavarman and 
Abhinavaditya to this period). Ne probably ruled in 
the Kurnool district and parts of the adjacent Bellary 


and Chitradurg districts? ®5, 


Vikramaditya I 
Vikramaditya I (655-81 A.De), with the help of 


his maternal grand-father, the Gafiga king Durvinfta, 

was successful in dislodging the Pallavas from the 
Chalukyan domains. A Gafiga inscription dated 1077 AeDe 
speaks of DurvinIta capturing the Kaduvetts (Pallava king 
of Kanchi) and setting up his own daughter's son in the 


hereditary kingdom of Jayasifhavallabha. 


The interregnum was brought to an end with the 
accession of Vikramaditya I who once again established 
the kingdom and restored it to its former glory and fame, 
Inscriptions refer to him as Pulake$i's ‘prdyatanaya'?*S, 
favourite son, indicating that he was chosen as the 
successor to Pulake$i II. Vikramaditya had the birudas 
of satyagraya, Ranerasika, “delighting in war". His 
epithet was Sriprithivivallabha. Besides he had other 
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titles like Maharajadhiraja and paramehvara’®’ ana also 


Bhattaraka in the later records. His full title was 
se 


“~ - ° 
Vikramaditya - Satyabraya - srf-prithivivallabha « 
maharajadhiraja = parameSvara-bhattara. Sometimes 
es 


the prefix Anivarita is added to his name? ®8, The 


Sanjan plates*®©? 170 


and the Manor plates give him an 
added appellation of Jaya sri Kokkulla or Kokkuli. 
Vikramaditya I styled himself as 'Rajamalla’ after he 
defeated the family of Mahamalla (Pallava <ing 
Narasifihavarman I). In some records he is described 
as a parama=mahe$vara (devout worshipper of Siva) and 
as meditating on the feet of Nagavardhana, probably his 


171 -esers ¥e Megha- 


guru, while the Talamanchi grant 
charya as the king's 'svakTya-guru'. He was well-versed 
in politics and conversant with the art of government 


and was cOmpared to Indra and Arjuna. 


The records say that Vikramaditya I conquered in 
many battles with the help of his charger Chitrakantha 
and his sword. He acquired for himself the royal 
fortunes of his father which had been interrupted by 
the three kings? 72 (Avanipati tritaya). Ha restored the 
properties belonging to gods and brahmans which had been 
eenfiscated by the same three kings. He brought the whole 
kingdom under his sway. Having thus fought several 
battles he acquired the fortune and sovereignty of his 
ancestors as well. The Gadval plates and another grant 
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of Vikramaditya I state that he fought with three 


ug 


Pallava kings namely Narasifiha (1.e. Narasimhavarman I), 
Mahendra (1¢e. Mah@ndravarman II) and Yévara?74 

(i,e. ParameSvaravarman I). This 1s corroborated by 
the fact that Vikramaditya I was in a camp at Malliyur 


to the west of Kanchi during 670 a.v.?75, The Gadval 


Ane were issued from a victorious camp 


and Savnir plates 
at Uragapura (Uraiyur) in Cholika - visaya, on the 
southern bank of the Kaveri. From these accounts it can 
be surmised that the struggle between the Chalukyas and 
the Pallavas was a long and protracted one. The 
identification of three kings are varied. While Desai??? 


and Panchmukna? 78 identify them as Chela, Keralas and 


179 identifies them with the three afore- 


Pandyas, Fleet 
mentioned Pallava kings. Sastri identifies them with 

the two brothers of vikramaditya namely Chandraditya and 
Adityavarman and the Pallava king Narasimhavarman. Scholars 


like Venkataramanayya?”° 


equate avanipati - tritaya with 
‘Trairajya - Pallava' or Trairajya = Kanchipati mentioned 

in Vinayaditya's records which refer to the Pallavas and 
their three allies. This argument is more convincing 

since generally the records are reluctant to mention the 
names of kings by whom they were defeated. They mention 
only those whom they have conquered like Cholas, Pandyas, 
Keralas and Kalabhras and others and Trairajya « Kanchipeti. 


ieee the Pallavas and their two or three allies. The 
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avanipati - tritaya mentioned in the records could 

be any of these defeatedkings. The Trairajya « 
Kanchipati and the avanipati < tritaya seem to be 
synonymous. Hence one of the allies must have been 
the Pallavas, The other two or three (if it means 
three allies including Paliavas or three excluding 
Pallavas) allies being Pandyas, Cholas and Keralase 
And again while we get the names of the three, Cholas, 
Pandyas and Keralas in almost all records, it may be 
that besides Pallavas the other three powers were 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas. This is further made 
conorete by the inscription of vinayaditya’®? where 
Trairajya is mentioned separately from the Pallava king 
while generally in other inscriptions Trairajya is 
hyphenated with the suffix Pallavapati or Kanchipati. 
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Subsequent records talk of surrender of Kanchi 


to Vikranaditya I, subjugation of the Cholas, Pandyas 


and Keralas and also Kalabhras??>, In the Lakshmeswar 


inscription he is said to have defeated the Kadambas!™ , 
The inscriptions further allude to the Lord of Kanchipura 
paying obeisance to him. His ow inseriptions?®°> say 
that he was responsible for the annihilation of the 
Mahamalla family (which is identified by Kielhorn with 
the Pallavas). In his military exploits, he was greatly 


assisted by his son Vinayaditya and grandson Vijayaditya. 
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In Vikramaditya's absence, the maintenance of peace 
and order on the home front was left in the capable 
hands of his son and grandson? °®, Vinayaditya is 
said to have arrested, at the command of his father, 
the exalted power of the frairajya < Pallavapata?®”, 
Vijayaditya is said to have wiped out his enemies 
while his grandfather was dealing with the enemies in 


the south? 29, 


The records of the Pallavas give their own version 
of their confrontation with the Chalukyas. ParameSvaravarman 
I, claims to have defeated vikramaditya I in a battle at 
Peruvalanallur and destroyed his city of Badami. A verse 
in a Tamil poem Periyapuranam of 12th century AeDes says 
that Vatapi was attacked by Paranjoti Siruttondar, a Tamil 
general, who brought much booty with him to be given to 
his king. 


Vikramaditya is responsible for the establishment 
of the Gujarat branch of the chalukyase He placed his 
brother DharagSraya Jayasifhavarman as viceroy of the 


183 | Thus 


Gujarat region with Nausari for its capital 
Vikramaditya I was able to rebuild his empire including 

the regions of Gujarat, Late, Malava upto the river Reva 
(Narmada) in the north and the coastal lands in the west 


besides Maharashtra and the Karnataka areas 
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Vinayaditya 
Vikramaditya I was succeeded by his son 


Vinayaditya (681-96 A.D.). Vinayaditya had the 


birudas of satyaSraya, Rejabraya?”?, 


191 
4 


®*asylum of kings, * 
and Yuddhamalla *the champion of war’. Besides he 
had epithets of seIprithivivaliabha, Maharajadhiraja, 
Parame$vara and shatt@raka or Bhatara and Priyatmajah??2, 
He was called Vinayaditya = caty Sewers - sri - Prithivi « 
vallabha = maharajadhiraja « paramaSvarambhattara. He is 
referred to as Durdharamalla in Ranna'‘s Gadayuddha. * He 
is compared to Gods and legendary heroes like vasudeva, 
Nripatikuga, srt Rama, Paragurama, Yudhisthira, Bharata 
and Tarakarati or senani (Kumarasvami), son of Salendue 


$ekhara (Siva). 


The Balagamve stone tablet??? 


again deviates from 
the general norm of bearing the Chalukyan emblem of 
Varaha. Instead it has a standing clephant to the proper 
left. This is supposed to be the earliest stone-tablet 
bearing an eniplem? "4 , He was probably appointed as 
Yuvaraja during Vikramaditya I's rule because as seen 
earlier, he took an active part in the various military 
campaigns and in the administration of the kingdom. His 
inseripudens’’” attribute to him the success of arresting 
the exalted gades of the Pallavas [ whese kingdom 


consisted of three (components) dominions (Trairajya - 


‘ 
. 
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Pallava)] at the command of his father. It is also 

said that he had brought the Pallavas, the Kalabhras, 

the Keralas, the Haihayas, the Vilas, the Malavas, the 
Cholas, the Pandyas and cthers, into a similar state of 
servitude with the Aluvas, and Gafigas and others, who were 
hereditary servants of him’7®, mis is rejected by 
scholars like Yaz@ani and is considered as being mere 
embellishment by court-poets*?’, Subsequent inscriptions 
say that he levied tribute from the kings of Kamera or 
Kavera’?? (probably of the Kaveri valley), Parasika 
(Persia) and Simhala(Ceylon) and other dvipas’?®, While 
according to one inscription, tributes also came from 
the Musheka king, Lata, queen of Strirajya, Kama king, 
kings of the Trairajya country and from the Pallava king”, 
It is further said that vinayaditya acquired the Palidhvaja «= 
banner and other insignia of sovereignty by defeating the 
Lord of Uttarapatha (northen India) 2°}, Thus while 
Vinayaditya was desirous of conquering Uttarapatha, his 

gon vijayaditya, probably in the presence of his father, 

put the enemies to flight and procured the Gafiga and Yamuna 
symbols, the palidhvaja, the dhakkS (drum), maha$abaa??? 
badges, rubies and elephants and presented then to his 
father”93, Some scholars identify the king of the northern 
India with vajrata, mentioned in the Rashtrakuta records 


as one of the kings defeated by the Ch8lukyas**, Others 
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identify him with yas$ovarman, of Kanauj. In the 
course Of this northern expedition, Vijayaditya was 
taken captive. But he somehow managed to escape and 
succeeded in putting an end to the anarchy prevailing 
in the kingaom??5, This led scholars to assume that 
during his absence, his father, king Vinayaditya died 


and was the cause for the insurrection?®, 


As surmised from his inscriptions, Vinayaditya 
had comparatively a peaceful reign. His queen was 
VinayavatI, mother of Vijayaditya (called Rajamata and 
Mahadevi 204, An inscription of 699 Aed.298, during 
vijayaditya's reign, records that she installed the 
deities Brahma, visnu and Mahefvara at Badami, He had 
a daughter named Kumkumamahadevi. she was married to 
the Alupa chief Chitravahana. Panchmukhi introduces 
another son of Vinayaditya, Arikéesarin I on the basis 


of the Kolipara??? coppereplates of Arikesarin I, 


Under vinayaditya, the kingdom extended from 
Gujarat in the north to Nellore district in the south 
which included the Kurnool, Guntur and Nellore districts 
in Andhra Pradesh and the whole of Mysore area down to 
the river Kaveri. The Lata region was under the vicee= 
royalty of Dhara$raya Jayasifihavarman who was assisted 


e -~ ° = 
by his son, Yuvaraja sryagraya siladitya. The Kannada 
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area, previously held by the Kadambas, was placed under 
the Sendraka Maharaja Pogilli[i.e. Nagarakhanda division 
(Nagarkhanda division of the Banavasi province) and the 
village of Jedugir, which is identified with Jedda in 
the Sorab taluk, in the neighbourhood of Banavasi 72° 7, 
The Rlupe ruler, Ganasagara-Alupéndra's son Chitravahana 
(of the Pandya lineage) 224 was ruling over edevolal 


district in Banavasi province???, 


Vijayaditya 

vijayaditya, son of Vinayaditya, succeeded him 
te the throne (Cc. 696—733 AeD.).- Ha was already ruling 
as a Yuvaraja in the reign of Vinayaditya, for a record 
of Vinayaditya in his llth regnal year refers to 
vijayaditya as Yuvaraja7?3, His inscriptions and also 
the later ones refer to him as “dear or favourite son" 
of his father. Moreover we have seen that during the 
reign period of his grendfather and father, he was 
helping them in administering the kingdom as well as in 
their expeditions from which he gained enough experience 
fer ruling his empire in later years when he succeeded 
to the throne. His inscriptions also say that in his 


childhood itself he had learnt the use of all woapens“?*, 


s 
His birudas were Satya$raya, Srf=prithivTe- 


vallabha and samastabhuvanSg$raya2?*, ‘asylum of the 
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Universe’, He had titles like Maharajadhiraja, 
Parame$vara, Bhattaraka or Bhat@ra and in one 
inscription he is Paramaebhattaraka’*©, His full 
title was Vijayaditya = satya$raya = srf=prithivi~ 
vallabha-maharajadhiraja-parame$vara-bhatt@raka. He 
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is compared with Indra and sowie legendary hero 


Vatsaraja for his proficiency on the battle tiela??®, 


We again get an emblem on a stoneetablet bearing 
an inscription of vijayaditya and his son Vikramaditya 
IIe It bears the figure of Nandf, couchant to the 
proper left?29, me records again mention Palidvaja. 
They say that he ‘acquired a kingdom resplendent with 
the Palidhvaja ang other tokens of supreme wealth??29, 

His reign was the longest and generally a peaceful one 
except for one instance in the Ulchala stone inseription?22 
dated in the thirty-£ifth year of vijayaditya dees 731 AeDe 
Here it is stated that Yuvaraja Vikramaditya levied 
tribute from the Pallava king ParameSvaravarman II after 
an expedition to Kanchi. There is also a reference to 

the Gaiga prince DurvinIta Ereyappa who was presented with 
the territories of Ulchala and Pariyala, probably for 
assisting in this campaign?, This expedition is 
considered as the first of the three expeditions of 
Vikramaditya II led by him against Kanchi which is 


referred te in an inscription of queen Lokamahadevi“*>, 
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He was a great patron of art, architecture and 
religion. Due to his peaceful reign, he could devote 
much of his time in furtherance of these faculties. He 
patronised all religions. He built the abten tample at 
Pattadakal and named it vijayefvara (present Sangamesvara) e 
Yazdani thinks that the name sangamesvara was acquired 
during the reign of Kirttivarman II since the invocation 
in his inscription is dedicated to Hara~-Gauri-Saiigama 
dee. the unden of Hara and Gaurt 22%, ite gave donations 
to Jaina ascetics and monasteries*?%. His sister 
Kumkumamahadevi, whe was a Jaina devotee, built a Jain 
temple called Anesejjeya = basadi at Purigere (Lakshmeswar) 278, 
The shiggaon plates record that Vijayaditya made the grant 
at the request of Chitravahana, to the Jaina monastery 
which was caused to be constructed by Kumkumamahadevi at 
Purigere@e It is possible that this monastery is the same 
as that mentioned in the Gudigere Jaina inscription of 


998 AeDe2?". There is an interesting inscription at the 


temple at Mahakuta?2® 


which records gifts made by the 
courtesan Vinapoti described as “the soul's darling" 
(Préna~vallabhe) ef Vijayadityay the gifts being the 
hiranyagarbha dana (the gift of the golden egg) and gifts 
to the deity like a pitha (pedestal) set with rubies with 
a silver umbrella and a field called Mafigalulle measuring 


800 units. 
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The viceroyalty of the Lata region during 
Vijayaditya's rule was under Jaya$raya Mafigalaraja 
(with surnames Vinayaditya and Yuddhamalla), younger 
brother of Yuvaraja oryRbeape sfiSadtya, in about 
731<32 AeDe The Sendraka ruler, Pogilli Maharaja, was 
governing the Nayarkhanda region while the Turamara 
vigaya”*? comprising the Gooty and Jammalamadgu Taluk 
in Anantapur district was under the Banas. The region 


of Banavasi was under the governance of the Rlupa king 


ChitravShene229, a Bana king was also ruling the vaAganur 
visaya”?? which is identified with the region round the 


modern village vanganuru in the Tadpatri taluk of Anantapur 
district. Thus the empire extended from Gujarat and Lata 
in the north to the territory of sastern Chalukyas and 


from Central India to the limits of ¥Bncns?22, 


Vijayaditya is said to have had two sons, Vikramaditya 
II and Bhima.TSe Later Chélukyas claimed their descent from 


the latter*? ° 


Vikramaditya II 
Vikramaditya II, son of Vijayaditya, succeeded him 


(733@745 AeDe)« He had the usual birudas satya$raya, 
’ - ee om 
Sriprithivi ~ vallabha and tiles of Maharajadhiraja, 
Parame$vara, Bhattaraka or Bhatara. His full name was 


eo 
Vikranaditya « satya$raya « Sril@prithivI-vallabhae 
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Maharajadhiraja~Params$vara-bhattaraka. He was already 
associated with the affairs of the state during the 
period of Vijuyaditya as Vikramaditya II was nominated 


as Yuvarajae As early*>4 


as in the 14th year of reign, 
vijayaditya made a grant at the request of Vikramaditya II. 
Another inscription??> records a grant made by both 
vijayaditya and vikramaditya II and still another**© made 


by Vikramaditya II as probably Yuvaréjae 


The war with the Pallavas seems to have continued 
into his reign because the vakkaleri237 grant of Kirttie 
varman II records that desirous of completely uprooting 
their "natural enemy", the Pallavas, Vikramaditya II made 
a surprise invasion into the Tundaka (Pallava) country. 
He put to flight the Pallava king Nandipotavarman tee. 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla??®, the successor of 
Paramefvaravarman I, From this expedition he acquired 
a considerable amount of svoils consisting of the musical 
instruments called Katumukha and Samudraghosha, the 
Khatvaiiga dhvaja (club-banner with a skull at the top), 
elephants and rubies. He then entered Kanchi, but did 
not destroy it. He was probably overwhelmed by the sight 
of the RajasifheSvara temple, because he donated heaps 
ef gold to it and other shrines which were built by 
Narasimha « varman II. He is said to have inspected the 


wealth belonging to the RajasifiheSvara temple and returned 
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them again to the goa*??, He also proved his magnanimity 


by making gifts to Brahmanas, the poor and the helpless 
of that city. That he entered Kanchi is proved by the 
existence of a KXanneda pillar inscription of Vikramaditya 
II at the Rajasifihebvara (Kaliasanatha) temple at Conjee= 
varam?*, This was probebly in reply to the inscription 
left by Narasifihavarman at Badami when he concuered it. 


He is then said to have cubjugatea“4? 


the Pandya, Chola, 
ee a 
Kerala, Kalabhra and other kings, and set up a pillar of 


victory (Jayastambha) on the shores of the Southern Ocean. 


Later on another incursion into the Pallava 
territory was led by Yuvaraja KIrttivarman II who succeeded 
in defeating the Pallava king (who took refuge in a fort) 
and presented his father with the spoils of gold, elephants 
and rubies**?, The inscriptions say that Yuvaraja Kirttie 
varman II had requested his father to entrust him this task 
of leading the expedition into KBnens?*3, This Pallava 
king was probably Nandivarman ITI Pallavamalla?", These 
were the second and the third conquests respectively of 
Kenchi by Vikramaditya, alluded to in the inscription at 
Pattadakal where Lokanahadevi is described as the queene 


consort of Vikranaditya who congured Kanchi thrice?45 


Very early in his career, his anpire was threatened 


by an Arab invasion. This information can be had from the 
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Nausari grant of Avanijana$raya Pulake$in of Lata, son 
of Dharag$raya Jayasitthavarman, dated C. 739 Asd.**8, 
It says that Gujarat was invaded by the Tajikas or 
Arabse They were said to have already defeated the 
Saindhava (ruler of Sindh); Kachchella (ruler of Kachh 
or Cutch), Saurashtra (king of Valabhf) chavotaka 


247, Maurya and Gurjara 


(chépotkata or chavada prince 
kingse Aspiring to conquer the southern kinys, they 
started off their expeditian with the Navasarika district 
(Leee Lata). But the Chalukyas were successful in 
repelling them and also annexing the Gurjara country to 

the Chalukyan territory“*%, For acconplishing this 
formidable task, AvanijanaSraya Pulake$in was bestowed with 
titles such as Dakshinapatha-svadharana and Anivartakae 
nivartayitri by the king iee. Vikramaditya II. However . 
this area was, a few years later, usurped by the 


Rashtrakuta king pantidurge?*?, 


Vikramaditya II married two sisters of the Haihaya 
(Kalachurd) family 4.e. Lokamahadevi and her uterine 


younger sister Trailokyanahadevi, mother of Kirttivarman 


rt According to Gai, Vikranaditya II had a daughter, 


Vinayavati, married to a Rashtrakuta chief Govindarajae 


who ruled over Konkan?”?, Lokamahadeyi built the temple 
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e — 
of Sive at Pattadakal which was called LokeSvara 


(modern virupaksha) to the south of vijayefvara temple. 
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The architect (sutradharl) of the temple was Gunda 
Anivaritacharya who was bestowed with the title of 
fribhuvanacharya and the badge of heneur called Mume- 
perjerepu patta. Donations were made to the temple for 
its maintenance and daily of ferings*>>, Trailokyamahadevi 
built another sive temple and named it TrailokyeSvara, 

to the north of vijayetvara temple. These details have 
been mentioned in the Pattadakal inscription of the 


time of xIrttivarman 11°, 


In the Naravana grant of Vikramaditya II, mention 
is made of R@shtrakuta Govindaraja, son of SivarSja, 
probably a feudatory. The king was then camping at 
Adityavatika (Aitavada in satara district), Hence Govinda= 
raja was probably holding the satara Ratnagiri area. To 
cite Sircar. “In the northern part of the Deccan, two 
houses of the Rashtrakutas appear to have been growing 
powerful during the weak rule of the emperors of Badami 


in the first half of the eighth century*?>", 


Kirttivarman II 

Kirttivarman II, son of Vikranaditya II, was the 
last ruler of the Chalukyas of Badami (C. 7458757 AeDe)o 
His birudas were the usual satyagraya, Nripasdithardja?>*, 
“a very lion of a king" anda oefecithivdvsisaene. some 


inscriptions give him the titles Maharajadhiraja, Parameg$vara 
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and BhattSraka and Rajadhiraja. His full title being 

KI rttd-varmesatySbraya-sri-prithivi-vallabhaemahirt jae 
dhiraja-parame$vara-bhattaraka. He was appointed heir - 
apparent earlier during the reign of his father who was 
impressed by his many virtues. He is said to have been 
well-trained in the sciences and in the use of arms in 
his childhood and had mastered the ability to subdue the 
six kinds of passiona?>’. Having succeeded in defeating 
the Pallavas during his tenure as Yuvaraja, he obtained 


the title of Sarvvaebhuma (universal emperor). 


His feudatories were the Sindas, Sendrakas, and 
others like king Madhavatti of the Adur record*>®, 
Sometime in the course of his reign, it is said that 
Kirttivarman II with his Gafiga feudatory — clashed 
wath the Pandya king Rajasimha I who intended to extend his 
dominion over the Kofigu country and beyond. The Pandya 
king crossed the river Kaveri and conquered the territory 
of Malakofigam situated between Tiruchirapalli and Tanjore 
districts. He then defeated the Chalukya king and his 
feudatory on the battlefield at Venbai and peace was 
restored by marriage of a Gafiga princess to the son of the 
Pandya ruler®°?, sastri £4xes this event to 750 AeDe while 
Dikshit argues that it would be more correct to assign it 


to 748 Aeds**, 
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During Kirttivarman II's reign, the Chalukyas 
lost the northern part of their kingdom i.e. Maharashtra 
to their Rashtrakuta feudatory Dantidurga. This was 
because of the constant struggle with the Pallavas and 
their pre-occupation on the southern front which had a 
telling effect on their strength and their hold over 
their entire kingdom especially on the far north. Later 
records say that “in his reign the Rajyabrl of the 
Chalukyas disappeared from the face of the earth*"61, 

The feudatories were waiting for an opportune moment 

to throw off the yoke of chaélukyan authority. One of 

them was the Rashtrakuta chief Dantidurga.e He went about 
very systematically strengthening his power. He started 
the initial part of his campaign on the banks of the Mahi, 
Reva (Narmada) and Mahanadi. He conquered the Gurjaras 

of Malwa, the rulers of Kosala and Kalifiga and the 
Telugu-chodas of the SreTfailem country. Next he subjugated 
the Pallavas and made an ally of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
and also gave his daughter Reva in marriage°, Thus he 
acquired his hold on the outlying provinces and succecded 
in isolating KIrttivarman II and was ready to assert his 
independence. in the Ellora grant of Dantidurga*®4, c, 
742 AeDe (even though he had not become completely 
independent since he uses the feudatory titles of 
Mahasamantadhipati and epithet samadhigatapafchamahaSalida) , 


he had ventured to issue this inscription without 
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acknowledging the overlordship of vikramaditya IZ. 

Later on in 754 AeDe, his samangad?©* plates show 

that he had by then taken possession of the northern 
provinces of the Chalukyan territory. In this 
inscription Dantidurga calls himself Maharajadhiraja, 
ParamefSvara and Paramabhattaraka and also says that 

he acquired supreme overlordship by conquering vallabha 
(a Chalukya king). Hefurther claims to have conquered 
the Karnataka army (Army of Ch@lukya) which had earlier 
managed to defeat the king of Kanchi, the king of Kérala, 
Chola, Pandya, oxi Harsha, and Vajrata. This was the 
final blow to KIrttivarman II and must have taken place 
sometime in C. 752 or 753 AeDe But Kirttivarman II 
probably ruled for another few years because Dantidurga's 
successor, Krishna I, also claims to have conquered the 


>. The vakkaleri*°® grant of Kirttivarman II, 


ch@lukyas?® 
dated 757, AeD. says that Kirttivarman II issued his 
grant from the bank of the BhimarathT (Shima) at 
Bhandaragavittage in Sholapur district. This suggests 
that Kirttivarman II probably made a last attempt to 
regain the lost glory of the family but was overthrown 


by Krishna I, the Rashtrakiita king. 


We have discussed above, the origin, the date and 
the personal achievements of the kings individually; 


their total exploitation of the situation, conquests and 
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the expansion of the kingdom and their feudatories, 
The relation with their feudatories, the impact and 
the intensity of the relation and the scope of 
feudalism and the relation with the subjects, will 


all be dealt with in a separate chapter. 


From the above accounts we can conclude that 
the small dynasties ruling over various parts of the 
country south of the Narmada, were conquered by the 
Chalukya kinys and brought under a single banner by 
giving them a feudal status. These included the 
Alupas, Sindas, Sendrakas, Banas, Gafgas, “Telugu = 
Cholas, Nalas and others, The origin of the cha lukyas 
is obscure and every conceivable theory on their origin 
put forth by different scholars is controversial and 
questionable, Yet we can say this much that the Chalukyas 
held a subordinate position under the then ruling dynasty 
(most probably Kadambas). They had gained enough power 
and strength whereby they could afford to declare their 
independence and carve out a kingdom for themselves. By 
the time of Pulake$i II, when the Chalukyas were at the 
height of their glory, most of the kinys around were 
subjugated and their territories annexed. The region of 
Konkan earlier held by the Mauryas, the coastal area along 
the south previously under the Alupas, Revatidvipa i.e. 


the area around Ratnagiri and Alandi near Satara, and 
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Karmarashtra in the east i.e. parts of Guntur district 
were included in the Chélukyan domain, It is said 
that PulakefSi II had reached Narmada at one time but 
this must have been for a short period. Gujarat was 
also brought under the influence of the Chalukyas. An 
inscription of Vikramaditya I was found at Darsi in 
Nellore district while other records speak of his camp 
at Malliyur and Uragapura on the bank of the Kaveri 

in cholikaevisaya near Wancht, Records of Vinayaditya 
and Vijayaditya have been discovered in Murnool and 
Anantapur districts which were governed by the Banas who 
were the feudatories of the Cchalukyas, Thus the 
Chalukyas ruled over an extensive empire which extended 
to the rivers Narmada, Mahi and Kim in the north 
including Konkan on the west coast, parts of Kurnool, 
Guntur and Nellore districts of Andhra Pradesh in the 
east, the whole of Mysore area upto the river Kaveri in 
the south. But we can deduce that at any given time, 
Badami and the surrounding areas in Maharashtra and 
Karnataka were generally under the Chalukyas,. 


By giving their political background, it is 
intanded to show that this war of expansion brought 
different regions with their different cultures and 
tradition under a single rulee This, besides —— 


their outlook, was bound to bring about an interaction 
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between the cultures, This must have had an impact 

on the art and architecture, social, economic and 
religious life of the people. This unification seems 
to have had a positive effect on the subjects which is 
to be seen in the advancement made in all spheres of 
life, They evolved a very efficient administratives 
syste, maintained an efficient armv and navy. The 
Chalukyen army known by the name "Karnatabala' was 
known for its valour and military competence. It is 
spoken highly of in the records of the Rashtrakitas. 
Hinen-Tfsiang‘s account is also quite eloquent on the 
bravery and the performance of the subjects when 
challenged on the battlefield. The religious tolerance 
and patronage of the rulers to all religions enabled 
them to flourish side by side, This is reflected in 
the form of art, architecture and sculptures belonying 
to all religious faiths. During this period the form 
of architecture acquired a distinct style of its ow 
called the Vesara style (a fine blend of Northern and 
souhern types), The kannada language, script and 
literature developed considerably. No less importance 
was given to Sanskrit as it was one of the languages 
used in the records of the period. Thus the chalukyas 
of Badami may be considered as pioneers in all aspects 


that go to form the culture of Karnataka. 
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However this brief report on the political 
history is given to guide us in understanding the 
socio-economic and cultural life during the prevailing 
political atmosphere. Political stability leads to a 
gradual revolution in the upliftment of a cultural 
and social institution. This, coupled with a well-balanced 
economic front, better and well-organized military system, 
openemindedness in acquiring morality and righteousness 
and a secular religious principle must have been advantageous 
for a peaceful and cohesant society. We shall be looking 
into these aspects in subsequent chapters in the light of 
this political unity which gave rise to such a society 
and kept it unified. Such an administrative seteup for 
a period of 200 years can be considered a golden era in 
the history of Karnataka, a system that has carved out 
an important niche for itself in the field of art, 


architecture, social and religious institutions, 
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CHAPTER Il 
HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 
PART | HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
PART Il CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 


Studying cultural History of a dynasty also 
entails dealing with its Historical and Cultural 
Geography and Ethnography. By means of this study, 
some light can be thrown on the History and Culture 
of the period and place. 


Geography defines the political boundaries, 
physical characteristics and nature of the earth's 
surfaces. Besides this, it also combines other 
(climate, productions, economic, population, agriculture 
etc.) aspectse One of them being Historical Geography. 
“Historical Geography is the coerelation of human 
societies and their geographical sattings”*, Apart 
from outlininy the adninistrative divisions, it has a 
social bearing on the make-up of the territorial 
divisions of the period ayainst a backdrop of its 


historical and geographical environmente 


The foundations of modern divisions were laid 
much earlier. To understand them, it is essential to 


study the ancient place nemes and the administrative 


units. From this study and analysis of inscriptional 
place names, we can vet a fair idea of the various 
administrative divisions, units, their size, distribution, 
pattern of formation, etce On the basis of the 
identification of the piace names in inscriptions with 
their modern ecuivalents, we can conjecture approximately 
the location and the area covered by the units and their 
cultural history. The comzarison may show the changes 
that the place names have undergone and the factors that 
influenced it like language, ete. These factors will be 


@iscussed under Cultural Geography. 


Very often the size and importance of the heade 
quarters of an unit is a consequent of the nature and 
extent of the area under its administration. Hence the 
site of the administration influenced the life of the 
people of the area, setting it apart from other areas 
due to administrative officials and army officers based 
im that area and other political activities. The 
importance of the vlace varied with change in the 


administrative set-up. 


From the records so far discovered we can 
conjecture that the Chalukyan kingdom was divided into 
divisions like Mandala, Visaya, Shoga, Rastra, Khéra, 


Pathaka, Nada, pefSa and Granae The relation between the 
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various units cannot be deduced as the inscriptions 
are not very eloquent about their details, Hence, it 
is difficult to place them in any definite order as 
suche And since their (except for viseyas and gramas) 
occurrence is limited, we cannot even conjecture the 
size of their units to draw any conclusions. The only 
descending order we can safely arrive at is Mandalas, 
pesa, Visaya, Shoga and Grama, with Grama as the 


smallest unit. 


Mandala 
ee... SS 


Mandala was the largest division. It was bigger 
than a visaya, since it included several visayas in it. 
It was probably meant to signify a whole country or 
territory. The records of the Chaluxyes mention vanavasi 
manialas Mandala was also the laryest unit of the Cola 
nfau*. So was the case in Gujarat®, 9ut in Orissa even 
thought it was quite a big division with subedivisions, 


it was not the largest unit. 


Desa 


This unit was a larger division than a visaya, 
like Chemulya deSa. This unit was known in castern indie*, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradcsh and Orissa, It 
sometimes denoted the entire country” and sometimes it was 


synonymous with visaya and nadue DegSa in Gujarat was 
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larger than defa in Decean®. 


Visaya 
paar: wine 


This unit was commonly used all over the country. 
In Gujarat, it sometimes denoted a country since a 5th 
century record calls Lata (mandala) a visaya’. Visayas 
had sub-divisions called ahara, bhoga and drafigae But 
again the size of the visaya varied in different periods. 
During A&oka's time, it was a division of Shara. In 
Orissa it was bigger than Shara and bhogae But the size 
was much smaller than the present day district, since we 
can trace a number of visayas in one district. In the 
Chalukyan period, the visayas were sometimes equal to 
the present day district eege Palayatthana visayae But 
others may have been equivalent to our modern talukas 
or even slightly bigger. However sometimes they were 
very small eege Afivaranta visaya consisted of only 
twelve villages. 


Bhoga 

Bhoga was well known in Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa’. In Orissa, Bhoga was a smaller unit than a 
visayae In Gujarat it was a sub-division of a visaya’. 
It was used more in the north since it occurred more in 
Sanskrit inscriptions than in those of the regional 
languages. In Andhra, it has occurred only in the 
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districts of Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam and Prakasam?°, 
From our records we get s&timBla bhoga and srindilaya 
Bhogae 


Rastra 
ee * wand 


This appellation generally implied a country, 
province or kingdom. It occurred in Eastern India, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu’, in 
Orissa, rastra was the largest unit followed by dega, 
mandala, vigaya, bhoga, bhukti, Sahara, varttinf and 
madafibae. In Madhya Pradesh again it was the highest 


unit? ? 


e But in Deccan, rastre is used for indicating 
a smaller unit than a visaya. For instance Goparastra 


visaya and Karmaerastrae 


Ahara 


This suffix ‘ahara’ had different connotations. 


It sometimes denoted a rfstra’’. It occurred with 


variations like hara, ara or vara in Srikakulan, 
Visakhapatnam, West Godavari, Krishna and Kurnool 


districts of Andhra Pradesh. It occurs in Gujarat, 


Maharashtra and in north xonkan’®, EhSra, seems to 


have been used originally to denote a fiscal unit, and: 


in course of time denoted a territorial division?®, 


In the time of ASoka it was a bigger unit with visaya 


as its subedivision?®, In Gujarat it was a subedivision 
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of a visaya?’ 


e In Crissa it was a part of a visaya 
like Khidifigahara - visaya’®, So also in our time it 
was & part of a visaya, like felladahéra, Talitatahara 


and sometimes of a deSa, like khetahara deSae 


Pathaka 
This unit was not very much in use. It was 


known in Eastern india’? 


as a subedivision of a visaya 
and also used as a suffix of a villagee In Gujarat the 
visaya was divided into ahara, ahare into pathaka and 
pathaka into grama. Its existence in fact is known for 
the first time in Gujarat under the Gurjjaras”°, From 
Chalukyan records we get only one instance of occurrence 
of this unit. That is MoshinIpathaka. It was probably 
a smaller unit than a visaya considering that this was 


so in other parts of India where it occurs. 


Nada 
— = 


Nada or Nadu was very much in vogue in Tamil Nad. 
In Andhra Pradesh, it occurs for the first time in 7th 
century AsDe**. Later it became s0 popular that this 
appellation replaced the previous terms of visayas and 
rastrase But its size varied from a larger to a smaller 
unit*?, Prom the meaning of the word nadu 4t appears 
that the cultivated and the settled zones were called 


"nadus", at first, and at a later stage, was applied to 
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the entire land tract to signify the people and the 
land together*”?°, It was very popular in the whole 
of south India. We get a few of these units like 


vathgantiren&du, Tagadtir-n3du, atee 


liq . <4 


We have a number of administrative divisions 
with numbers affixed to them like Banavasi 12000, 
Kumbayija twelve, Nayarkhanda Seventy, etc. Such 
Givisions with numerical appellations occurred even 
much earlier in Madhya Pradesh than in Gujarat and 
Deccan**, This custom exists even now in Madhya 
Pradesh in the form of Chhattisgadh and in Gujarat 
as Chorasi = t8luka, Xapadvanj « chorasi?°, in Orissa, 
we have Baravati, SayalIsi Mauja and in West Bengal, 
Chabis pargana and in Maharashtra, Chalisgaon (Jalgaon 


district). 


The implication of these numerical appellations 
among scholars has remained a controversial issue s0 
fare In the Imperial Gazetteer of India”® suggestions 
are made that the numbers were references to their 
revenue capacity or to the numbers of their ‘nadas', 
that is subdivisions. This was seconded by Rice with 
the suggestion that since the ‘nada’ divisions were often 
called thousands in Karnataka, hence Banavasi 12000 was 


g0 called because it consisted of 12 nadas or divisions*’, 


lL { 
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Adyanger was of the opinion that they stood for 
revenue paid or the value of the produce or sometimes 
the quantity of the seed required?” According to 
Vaidya, it was probably the amount of land produce 
paid as government share??, Fleet suggested that 
the figures referred to the number of villages 


contained in the division®®, seth Altexar and Kane 


agreed with Pleet's interpretation”*, Pran Nath was 
of the view that the ‘grama’ was meant to be an estate, 
hence the figures denoted the number of estates in 


the division?+, 


The generally accepted view is that the numerical 
appellations stand for the number of villages and their 
hamlets of the division concerned. But it is difficult 
to agree with this interpretation when very big numbers . 
are involved like Banavasi 12000, Gafiyavadi 96000 = even 
though Altekar has tried to explain it away with “the 
usage may have differed from province to province and 
century by century. "9? 


The figures could have represented the units of 
measure Of cultivable land. This can well explain the 
smallest to the largest unite The system of land 
measure was well established as we can see from the 


mention of various units of land measurement like 
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nivartana, rajamana, hala,timpara, etc. Hence the 
number could have stood for the units prevailing in that 
timee For instance, Banavasi 12000 did not comprise a 
very biy territory as we know, This area could not have 
comprised 12,000 villages according to Fleet's theory. 

It is more likely that this number was given to understand 
the productive area covered in units from which a kind 

of revenue assessment was possible. For axample if the 
whole area is converted into a present unit of land 
measurement like acre, it would not be disproportionate 
as 12000 acres of land could have been easily accomodated 
in an area like Sanavasi. However the unit of land 
measurement found in the records often measure more than 
an acres In that case Sanavasi 12000 will mean that 


Banavasi had more than 12000 acres of land under cultivation. 


As we can see from the few modern oexanples given 
above, most of them were related to some kind of area 
concerned like pargana, taluka, vati, (one vati is 20 acres) 
gadh, etc. So if we can coerelate the present concept with 
the past, a numerical appellation here is more likely to 
show an area in units which could have indicated the 
importance of the placee As the then society was dependent 
more on agriculture, the land and its extension was of 
primary concern for revenue fixing. In this context, we 


can safely conclude that it was a kind of number denoting 
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land measurement in relation to the unit current. 
This concept could fit to any place and any pericd 
as various kinds of units were used denoting smaller 
to bigger areas. Moreover we can see that in some 
of the cases, the numerical suffix increased to a 
bigger number after a certain period (possibly 
within the sane boundary or the sauve territorial 
division) suyyesting that more units of uncultivable 
land were brought into use. Hence the increase in 
number @eJe Karahataxa ~ 1000 of Badami Chalukyas 
became Karahataka = 4000 during the Kalyani chalukya 
perioa?*, 


Mandala 
a" ae 


Vanavasi Mandala (Banavasi mandala) 


35 og Vinayaditya found at Harihar 


The inscription 
in Mysore, records the grant of a village in Edevolal 
division (bhage) 4n the Vanavisi mandala. Mandala wes 
therefore a bigyer unit than a visaya for we know from 
other instances that the Vanavasi included several 
visayas such as Belvola visaya, Edevolal Visaya, etce 
Edevolal division is also known as visaya in one of the 


records of vinayaditya”®, 


The headquarters of this vanavazi mandala was 


probably VaijayantYpura (city of VaijayantL) or vanavasi 
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37 of Vinayaditya. It wes 


mentioned in another grant 
also known as Banavasi 12000 of which we will be 
discussing subsequently, However this mandala probably 
extended over an area comprising Lakshmeswar Division, 
Gadag taluka, Navalgund taluka of Dharwar district and 


@ part of Raichur district. 


Purl-Xonkana 


38 of Bhogafakti?” was found at 


Anjaneri plates 
Anjaneri village near Trimbek in the headquarters taluka 
of the Nasik district. This inscription states that 
BhogaSakti's grand-father Syamichandra possessed the 
whole of Purl-<ofikana, consisting of 14,000 villages. 

It is addressed to the inhabitants of Goparastra, Purbba « 
Trikuta, Amraraji, Mairiks, two Mahagiriharas and 
pallUsudhemba visayas extending as far as Pretahradae It 
records the grant of eight villages to the god Narayana 
called BhogéSvara installed in Jayapurae The donated 
villages are Jayagrama, Ambe~Avafigana, Palittapatexa, 
Kokilakshaka, Kalahaka, Mrdgahitaxa, X<shémagiraka and 
Annagramae The inscription of Tejavarian which follows 
this record also mentions pPalittapatake and Yayapurae 

The charter was written by one Sharatasvamin, a resident 


of Kallivanae 


Purfl-Konkana has not been identified. Mirashi 


opines that Purl was not situated far from Ssthanaka or 


/ aaa ” — “ 
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Thana, as the $12hara king Aparajita retired to it 
when pressed by the enemy*?, It may have been identical 
with Rajpuri in the former Janjira state, which is 
situated at the mouth of a large creek on the western 


coast"*, 


42 plates of Nagavardhana mentions 


The Nirpan 
Goparastra visbya which included the Salégrama village. 
Balagrama is identified with Selgaon Tarhala, in the 
Igatpuri taluka of Nasik district. On the basis of 
this information Vats and Mireshi*? agree that 
Goparastra comprised the area around Igatpuri.e But 
it could be also Balegaon about ten miles to the southe 
east Of Nasik, in the Bagalan taluka of the Nasik 
district**, in this case the Goparéstra visaya may have 
been around Bagalan taluka. Trikuta, the home « 
province of the Traikitakas comprised the western 
portion of the Nasik district. It was therefore, probably 
the name of the range of hills that borders the Nasik 
district on the west. The visayas of Kmraraji, Mairika, 
the two Mahagiriharas and Pallusudhambaka are not 
identified. But Mirashi conjectures that Mahagirihara 
may be the same as Mahirihara mentioned in Bhadana grant 
of Aparajita*>, In that case, it comprised the area 


around Shadana near Bhiwandi in the Thana district. 
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Jayapura is identified with Jarwar Sudrukh in 
Dindord taluka, 9 miles south west of Anjaneri. 
Jayagrama is probably Jaikhera in the pindord taluka. 
Ambe - Avafigana is Ambegaon, about 3 miles south-west 
of Jaikhera and 23 miles northewest of Nasik. 
Kokiiakshaka is kokar about 3 miles to the north-cast 
of Jaikhera and Kalahaka is Kalasgaon, 2 miles east 
of Jaikhera or Kokangeon, 2 miles south ~ east of 
Jaikhedae Mrdyahitaka may be Maganpura, 5 miles northe 
west Of Jaikherae Kailivana is modern Kalven in the 
Nasik district. 


Hence Purl-Kofikana may have covered Nasik district 
and probably a part of Thana district. Since it was 
comprised of so many visayas, it is possible that it was 
as big as a mandalae 


A second seat*® 


of Anjaneri plates of BhoyaSakti 
was found with the above set of plates. It records the 
settlement of the place Samagiripattana (township), which 
had previously been devastated, toyether with Chandrapuri 
and four hamlets such as Ambeyapallikaé, Savanéyapallika, 


Maureyapallika and also xafsaripallikae 


Since thia grant was found in Nasik, the places 
mentioned in it can be located round about Nasik. 


Chandrapuri is identified with Chandrachi Met, 12 miles 
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southewest of Anjaneri., Sava-nayapallika with samundi, 

5 miles northeeast and Kafaaripallika with Karholi or 
Karohavadi, 6 and 7 miles respectively sast of Chandrachi 
Met. Maureyapallika with Morwadi, 3 miles south-west 

of Nasike Places like Sanagiripattana ana Ambeyapallika 
which are not identified could be somewhere around these 


identified places. 


All these places listed above seem to have been 
included in the Purl Kofkana since thay belong to Nasik 
district and both sets of plates were found together. 


pegsa 


Challufkias$a 

Jamalagaina grant? of Vijayaditya was issued from 
Rasenapurae The grant was of the village Jamalagama 
which was situated in Challufkidegba, The village was 
situated to the west of Morakhandi village and in between 
Pallavadali and Muguld villagese The plates were obtained 
from KasareSirasi in Nilanga taluka of Osmanabad district. 


R@senapura has been didentified with Rasin in 
Karjat taluka of Ahmednayar district. Morakhandi can be 
identified with Morkhandi or Markinda in Nasik district. 
It also occurs as Mayurakhandi in the nSshtrakita grants*®, 
Jemalagdma, Pallavadali and Muguli should be situated 


somewhere on the cast of and close to Morkhandi villagee 
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ChallufikideSa comprising of these villages covered 
the area around Morxhandi in Nasik district. 


Chemulya pega 
The Patoda*” grant of Vinayaditya was found at 


Patoda, in Punjab. The grant was issued from Dhapyapuvae 
The inscription registers the grant of the village 
sthudhirata in the visaya of Uttarada situated in Chemulya 


debae 


Chemulya is identified with Chaul’ in the Xolaba 
district. But the area of the Uttarada visaya has not 
been specified. So one of the things that can be deduced 
is that Chemulya deSa was around the modern Chaul with 
Uttarada visaya forming a part of it. The other is that 
dé$a was bigger division than a visaya and it comprised 


of a number of visayase 


Visayas 
= 
Alakuka Visaya 
a  s 


Elapura grant?” of vijayaditya dated Sake 626 was 
issued from cl@pura. It mentions Alekuka visaya which 
included three villages namely Tambadaraegrama, Tattiya@= 
grama and Bahmanavata~granae Bahmanavate «» grama has been 
identified with Bannigati, twenty miles south of Dharwar 


and Tambaderaegrama with Tambur, two miles west of 
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Bamnigati”*, Alakuka and Tattiyaegrama renain 
unidentified. Alakuka vigaya may have covered the 


area southewest of Dharwar, plapura>? 


may be modern 
Yelur in Walve taluka of Sangli district, on the 


northern bank of the Warna rivers 


Amraraji visaya 
a 


53 


Anjaneri Plates™” mention this visaya which 


included in Purl-Xofikanae It is not identified. 


Afivaranta Visaya 
a 


pe were found at Sanjan in 


Sanjan copper plates 
the Umbargaon petha of the Dahanu taluka of the Thana 
a@istrict. The grant was made at Pinuka e nagarae The 
grant was of a land in some village in the Afivaranta 
visaya which consisted of twelve villages. The donce 


o 
was living at srf KalvIvana. 


55 identifies Pinuka with Fen, the chief 


Jackson 
town of the taluka of that name in the Kolaba district. 
He also identifies Afvaranta with Avaretika visaya of 
the Chiplun grant and gives the correct form of the 
name as Aparaénta or Aparantaka,. This was the old name 
of the Western Coast of India from Mahi to Goa”, Set 
Kalvivana is identified with the modern village Xelva 


which is close to Mahim in the taluka of the same name. 
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Afvaranta probably derived its name from Aparantae 
This division was definitely on the west coast 
since the boundary mentioned in the inscription hed 
the seashore on the west and the north with the 
boundary of the gift village on the south. 


Avaretika Visaya 
eS 


The Chiplun copper = plate grant of Pulike&4 
rr? gifts the village of Fmravatavaka and some land 
in the village of Avaiichapali, both on the river 
Varubenna. The villages belonged to the Avaretika 


visayae 


$8 thinks that Varubenne may be Charubenna. 


Fleet 
The villages are not identified. River Varubenna may 
be partly river venna which starts from Panchgani in 
Satara district. The findspot is Chiplun in the 
Chiplun taluka of the Ratnagird district. Hence this 
visaya may have been somewhere around Chiplun and 


partly in the Satara district around Panchgani, 


Bavihara Visaya 
ee | 


Mayalur plates of vijayaditya was found in the 
Koilkuntla taluka of urnool district’. It records 
the grant of a village named Yukrombe situated to the 


west of Vifichihichédi in the Pedekal visaya. This 
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grant was made from pottalik@nagara in the Bavihara 


visayae 


Gai identifies Pottalikanagara with Pottalakere 
(also spelt as Hottalakere in Kannada records) which 
was the capital of the western Chalukya king 
Jagadekamalla Jayasifiha II (10198=42 AsD,)®, Fleet 
has identified it with modern bannyayakankere in the 
Bellary district®*, ater studies have resulted in 
identifying it with Patancheru situated 18 miles northe 


wast of Htyderabad®*, 


Belvola Visaya 
— Eo SS 


Kendur plates of kIrttivarman 11° 


refers to 
Velvola (Belvola visaya of other grants) visaya in 
which a grant of a village named Beppatti was mad@e 
This village was surrounded by four villages namely 
Penbasaarus Kisumafigalan, Sallam and Perbballi. The 
plates were found at Kendur, a village in the Khed 


taluka of the Poona district. 


Velvola is present Belvolas Bepattd is identified 
with Behatti in the Lakshmeshwar division of the Dherwar 
district, renbasaaru with Hebsur, 5 miles south-east of 
Behatti, xisumafyalam with Kusugalla, 4 1/2 miles from 
Behatti, sulla with Sulla 2 1/2 miles west of Behatti, 
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and rerbballd with Hebballi 7 1/2 miles northewest 
of Behatti, All four places are in Dharwar district. 


The grant was issued from Raktapura, 2aktapura 
has been identified with Kisuvolal of other records 
and the present Pattadaxal™, about eight miles to the 
north-east of Badani in the Badami taluka of Bijapur 


district. 


This visaya is also referred to in the Pattadakal 
pillar inscription of xirttivarman m°>, rt was said 
to contain the village Arapunuse which at present cannot 
be identified. 


This visaya is also mentioned in an inseription®®© 


Of the 9th century AD. Annigere was the chief town 

of the Belvola three-hundred division which was 
administered by pévannagyar an officer of the Rashtrakuta 
king Amoghavarsha I. Annigere (present Annigere) is a 
village in the Navalyund taluka of Dharwar district. 


We come across another reference to this visaye 


67 found at Kurtakoti in 


in the grant of vikramaditya I 
the Gadag taluka of the Dherwar district. The record 
registers the grant of the village Kirutaktinte in the 


Belvola visayae This village was surrounded by seven 
e e 
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villages namely Bencyitavura, Annigere, Ittaye, Pasundi, 
Muguli, Paranti and Mulgundu,s all belonging to Belvola 


vigayae The grant was made from the city of Kisuvolal. 


Kirutakiinte 1s the modern kurtakoti, Kisuvolal 
4a identified with the Pattada-kisuvolal of other 
inscriptions, and the present Pattadakal on the banks 
of the Malaprabha river in the Sadani taluka of 


Bijapur district®®, 


Annigeri is modern Annigere, a village in the 
Navalgund taluka of Dharwar district. Mulgundu is 
Mugunda of pidgur®? inscription. It is identified 
with modern Mulgund, in Gadag taluka. It was included 
in the Banavasi twelve thousand. The other villages 
Beneyitavura, Pasundl, Muguli, Parenti are identified 
with Bentur, Asundi, Mugli and Harati respectively in 
the Gaday taluka. Ittage is modern Itgi in Raichur 
districte 


This inscription confirms our earlier conjecture, 
that Mugunda or Mudgundu is the same as Mulgunde twelve 
of the later inscription of 866 AeDe mentioned earlier’®, 
All the places belonged to Belvola three-hundred which 
in turn belonged to Sanavasi twelve thousand. The place 


Annigert must have been an important town from the time 
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of the early chalukyas as it is also mentioned 

in the above Rashtrakita inseription as the chief 
town of Belvola three hundred district. It retained 
its importance under the Chdlukyas of Kalyani and 
the Hoysalas right upto the Muhammadan perioa’?, An 
anniyeri’? inscription of eIrttivarman II mentions 
Jebulay@ri in connection with the construction of a 
Chediy@ (Chaitya or Jaina temple) by Kaliyamoa, the 
headman of Jébulagerie It is difficult to say whether 
Jebulegeri was a part of the town of Annigere as 
sugyested by rao’? or a place by itself. It is not 


identified at present. 


From the above identifications, we can conclude 
that Belvola visaya extended over parts of Gadag and 
Navalgund taluka of Dharwar district, and part of the 
Raichur district. 


Chdlukya Visaya 
Ee 


This visaya is mentioned in the Dumeyanuru’* 


grant of Fulake$i II found somewhere on the border 

between Kurncol and Mahboobnayar districts. The 
inscription registers the grant cf the village Tummeyanuru, 
said to be situated in the Chalukya visaya and located 


in between santanur and Pulirope villages on the southern 


bank of Chinteru near Jukur Tirthae The western 
boundary of the grant is described as Kapparepa 

Pannasae The donee'’s father was of the Indupur 

Ghatika, 


From the findspot of the grant and from 
the reference in the grant to sangameSwara, 
Ramesan’® thinks that the grant must be referring 
to Lord sangame$wara situated at the confluence of 
the Tungabhadra and the Krishna rivers, near Alampur 
of Mahbubnagar district. Hence the Chalukya visaya 
should have formed part of the Rayalasima region, 
inclusive of Kurnool and perhaps part of the 
Mahbubnagar district also, 


Chiprarulana Visaya 
ee 


6 of Vikramaditya II refers to 


Naxcwan Plates’ 
the grant. villages Naravana and Chindramadas They 
were said to be situated by the seashore of the 
Chiprarulana visaya and bounded on four sides by the 
river Sonne, the village Ambada, etc. The grant was 


made from Rdityavada. 


Chiprarulane is the modern Chiplun, a taluka 
town in Ratnayiri district. The village Naravana is 
undoubtedly the present Narwan which is 1 1/2 miles 
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east from the seashore of the Arabian sea, in the 
Guhagar taluka of the Ratnagiri district and 29 

miles from Chiplun. Chindramada is identified 

with Chindrevla or Chindval about 4 miles to the 
northeast of Narwan, River sonné may be the present 
xdiver Sastri flowing south of Narwan, since it 
surrounds Narwan from three sides. aAmbada could be 
identical with Amboshi which is about 7 miles northe 
west from Narwan and 8 miles north-west from Chindval. 
Narwan, Chindval and Amboshi are in the Guhagar taluka 
of Ratnagiri district. Khare’? has tentatively 
identified Raityavada with either of the two Aitawadas 
in the Valwa taluka of Sangli district. This visaye 
hence stretched over a considerable area from Narwan 


to Chiplun, a distance of 29 miles. 


Cholika Visaya 
a SS ae 


The Gadve2 ’® plates of Vikramaditya I states 
that the grant of a village [Chedl 114 was made by 
the king while his victorious army-having entered the 
Cholika visays was encauping in Uragapura situated on 


the southern bank of the Kaverl. 


This grant must be the same as the Velnalli 


crant’?, All the information is the same except for 
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the name of the village granted. The village could 
be vélnalli or Chedtlli, since in the reading of 
Gadval plates there is obviously some doubt regarding 
the name of the village. The plates were found at 


Gadval, Hyderabad territory. 


Hultazsch™ tends to identify Uragapura, ‘the 
snake-city', with Nagapattanan (now Negapatam) though 
it is some distance eway from the southern Dank of 


1 on the other hand, thinks that 


the Kaveri, venkayya® 
Vragapura mentioned in Kalidasa's gaghuvat%a as the 

capital of the Pandya kings could be identified with 
the ancient Chola capital Uraiyur near Trichinopoly. 


2 also identifies Uragapuri with Uradyur of 


Ramesan® 
the Chola kingdom. Véelnalli, according to him, is a 


village in Trichinopoly district. 


Edevolal visaya 
a a ae 


3 of Vinayaditya was located at Harihar 


A record 3 
in Chitaldrug district, Karnataka, This grant was issued 
from the village Karanjapatra in the neighbourhood of 
Hareshapurae The grant was of the village Kirukagamasd 
(smaller or younger gamase) in the pdevolal* aivision®” 


(Bhage) in vanavasd mangal. A second gift was also 
recorded, which was of a field on the west of the village 
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of Pergagamasi (laryer or older gamasi). On the 
boundary of the field, several villages were situated: 
on the northeeast the village of sirigodu; from there 
the village Karvesurigodu, then Perdatu, then Riere, 
then to the east the village Nérire, then Kurupakere 
(a tank or village, most probably village), then 


turning to the southeceecce Ratta”®, 


Hareshapura is identified with modern Harihar 
in Mysore, fifty-one miles east from Banavasi. Pleet?? 
identifies Kiru-Kagamasi with modern'chik Kowsee" and 
Per-gagamasi with *Heereh Kowsee’, cne mile on the 
south-west of ‘Chik Kowsee.* The prefixes Heereh and 
Chik, (1e@e Chikka) are the modern equivalents for the 
ancient per and Kirues Sirigodu is Sirgod, one and a half 
mile north-west from Chik Kowsee, The other places 
mentioned may be located in the neighbourhood of Banavasi 


and Harihar. 


This sdevolal Givision, is also mentioned in 
another of Vinayaditya’s grant ®®, It says that the 
village sathIvoge or s81fvoge granted, was in the Edevolal 
visaya and in the north-cast quarter near to Vaijayantipura 
or Vanavasie This means that it was a part of vanavasi 
but near the city headquarters of VaijayantIpura. Vaijayanti 


is modern Banavasi, in the Sirsi taluka, North Kanara. 
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It was also known as Jayantipura. 


Eruva Visaya 
eS 


furimelle®? inscription of Vikramaditya I, 
records a grant made when Ujenfpi$acha was ruling 
Eruva visaya with its capitel (adhisthana) at the 


city (nagara) Turutatakas 


Turutatake is modern Turimella, the findspot 
of the inscription, in Gidéalur taluka of the Murnool 
district. Eruva vissya was in the region of Giddalpur 
taluka of Kurnool district. 


Goparastra Visaya 
2 aa 


The Nirpan?? plates were found in the Vigatpuri 
taluka of the Nasik district. 


The record registers a grant of the village 
Balegrama which belonged to Goparastra visayae The 
village Balegrama may be modern Belgaun e~ Teralha about 
twelve miles to the northeeast from vigatpuri or Salejaon, 
in the Bagalan taluka of the Nasik district, about 10 
miles south-east of Nasik. This Visayae therefore, 
canprised the Bagalan taluka. 

Iridige Visaya 


A Nerur?? grant of vijayaditya was issued from 


the city of Rasenanagara. It grants the village of 
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Nerur which was situated between the villages Ballavalli 
and sahamyapur on the bank of the river Vilige in the 


Iridige visayae 


Rasenanagara 13 identified with Rasin in the 
Ahmadnagar district, about twenty-two miles from Korti. 
Ballévalli is identified with modern ‘wullawul', about 
three miles to the west of Nerur. Nerur is present 
Nerur, in the Kudal division of the former Sawantwadi 


regione 


Another Neror? 


grant of the sace king also 
mentions this visayae It says that the gift village 
Hikulamba was situated in the mahasaptama Iridige 

visayae This means that this visaye was one of the 

seven xofkanase Since all the places are not identified, 
we may only deduce that the area comprised of this district 


was around Nerure 


Kandavala Visaya 
ee 


A copper-plate grane?? 


’ 
of beySboagra sfliditya 
Yuvaraja belonging to the Gujarat branch of Chéalukyas 
was acquired from Navsari. ‘It records the grant of the 
village Asatti, situated in the Kendavala visaya which 
was again included in the ThSharike visaya. It was 


issued from Navsari, Both Kandavala and Thaharika are 
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mentioned as visayas in the inscription. So probably 
the term visaya here was more to denote divisions in 
general than referring to a particular administrative 
unite. These visayas were probably located near 

Navseri and adjacent to the Navsari visaya mentioned 


in a grant of vijayaaitya”*, 


Kanna Visaya 
cage cms 


5 was obtained 


An inscription of vikramfaitya” 
from Hyderabad. This inscription states that the 
gift villase Chintakuntha was situated east of the 


villaye Kandugul, in the Kanna visayae 


Chintakuntha may be Chintapalli, 60 Kms south 
of Hyderabad. Kandugul could be Kedgal, 60 Mns west 
of Chintapalli and Kanna may be Kanagal, 45 Kns northe 
east of Chintapalli. 


Kancugul has also been identified with present 
Kandagal in the Hungund taluka of the Bijapur district”®, 
But it seems that Kanna visaya was around Chintapalli 


or Kodgal in Hyderabad district. 


Karahataxa Visaya 
ee Eee 


A grant of vijayaditya”’ from Satara district, 


grants the village Karuva near karah&tanagara, on the 
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bank of the Krishna=venna. Along with this a field 
at Karahatanagara was also gifted. The grant was 


issued from Karahatanagara. 


Karahatanagare has been identified with the 
Present Karad, the headquartersof the Karad taluka in 
Satara district. It is also the same Karahakata 
mentioned in the early Brahmi inscription from Bharhu 7s. 
This nagara was probably the headquartersof the Karahataka 
visaya since it is mentioned as Karahataka in the Rayayad 


pilates’ ~s and even the present inscription implies the 


Karuvagrama is probably Karva about 4 miles southe 
east of Karad in Karad talvke. Both Karad and Karva are 
situated on the right bank of the krishna river. Karuva 
grama mey even be Koregaon, 6 miles north of Karad in 


Karad taluka on the right bank of Krishna river!°°, 


The river Krishna venna is also mentioned as 
Krishna vérn in another grant of the ch8lukyas?®? 
This 1s a combination of two rivers, Venna which flows 
from Panchgani and Krishna which flows from Mahabaleshwar 
and they meet at Sangam Mahuli to flow as a single river 
which is at present only termed as Krishna river. Hence 
Karahatake visaya covered the Karad taluka of satara 


district. 
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102 record the grant made at 


Rayagad plates 
Marivasati in Karahataka. The plates were obtained 
from Rayagad in Mahad taluka of Kolaba district. The 
villages Jalla and Nirulana granted belonged to 
Palitatahara visaya. This vissya was probably adjacent 


to karahatakas 


03 set of coppereplates of the time 


A.spurious* 
of Vijayaditya also mentions Karahata. It says that 
e village named Vaganiga was granted. It was situated 
on the bank of the Varuvenna and was situated in the 


Rarahata regione 


Karmmaneyaeahara-visaya 
ee ee a 


A grant of STiSaitya GryBhraye?™4, of the time 
of Vinayaditya was made in XusumeSvara near Karmaneyae 
The grant was of a field. This field was on the eastern 
boundary of the village Osumbhala situated in the 
Karmmaney=anara visaya. To the east lay the boundary 
of the village Alllraka. 


105 oe the time of Vikramaditya 


A grant of PulakeSi 
I was found at Navsari. This record mentions Navasarika- 
visaya and also records the grant of the village vadraka 
included in Karmmaneyahara visayas It was made to Brahmana 


originally from Vanavasie 
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kKarmaneye is identified with modern Kamrej in 
the Surat district. This visaya was therefore situated 


around Kamrej. 


Karivode Visaya 
ee 
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This visaye was situated somewhere near the 


river Bhagirat4. 


Ka$akula Visaya 
aoe 


o¢297 Vijayaraja found at Kheda (the 


The grant 
river ‘watrua’ runs close to the walls on the northe 
west side) records the gift of village Pariyaya to the 
general body of officiating priests and religious 
students of the villaye Jafibusara, The village Pariyaya 
was formerly called Sandhiyara, This village was 
included in the xaSakula visaya, The grant was issued 


from the city of Vijayapurae 


Jafbusara is the modern Jefibusara between Kaira 
and Broach, about fisty miles to the south-east of 
Kaira, and twenty-five miles to the north-west of Broach. 


Other places are not identified. 


Konikal Visaya 
on eo 


A grant of ambera!?® was found at Hosur about 


€ifty miles north of Banyalore, It records a gift of the 
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village Periyali situated in the Konikal visayae 


Konikal 4s identified with Kunigal, a taluka some 
thirty miles to the west of Bangalore. Therefore Konikal 


visaya was in the present Aunigal taluka. 


Kofikana Visaya 
ee ee 


Nerur grant? 9? of Mafigalé%a records the grant of 


village Kundivatake in the Kofikana visaya@e Mundivétaka 
is identified with the present Kundi in the Sangameshwar 
taluka of the Ratnagiri district. Nerur, the findspot is 
in the Rudal division of the former Sawantawadi region 
now a taluka in Ratnagiri district. 


Kuhundi Visaya 
ee a 


10 of pulaxshi I 


A set of spurious copper plates* 
was found somewhere in the southern Maharashtra or in 
Karnatakae It records that one samiyara of the 
Rundranila-séndraka family was governing the Kuhund4 
visaya. He caused a temple of JinGndra to be built in 
the east quarter, in the city of Alaktake in the above 
said visayae Alaktaka is described as the chief town of 


a@ group of seven hundred villages. 


Alaktakanagara is identified with modern Alta or 


Altem, 12 miles north-east of Kolhapur. 


le 6 


The inscription further records gifts of villages 
and lands and fields with their boundaries in detail 
which gives names of other villages around. They were 
Narindaka, Ssanarivada, Kinayige, Pantiganage, Komaraliche, 
Mafigali, Ruvika, Karandige, Chandavura, Pandarfigavalli, 
Davanavalli, Kumbayija, Nandinige, Baravulika, osfveza, 


. 
Siripatti, Arjunavada, sripuree 


Next comes the names of the four villages donated. 

Ruvika in the kumbayija twelve, Samarivada, Lattivada in 
6 

the Badhamale twelve and Pellidaka in the Ssripura twelve. 


The villayes are found to the east of Xolhapur, 


between the rivers Varna, Krishna and panchaganga??*, 


Arjunavada = modern Arjunvada, on the Krishna, 16 miles 
east of Alta, in Kolhapur district. 

Badhaméle = modern Shadola, about a mile and half on 

. the northewest of Latavadae 

Baravulika = Haroli, 6 miles south-east of Altae 

Chandavure »# Chandur, 8 miles south-east of Alta. 

Davanavalld « Danoli, on the Varna, 8 miles north-east 
of Alta. 

Karandige « Inchalakaranji, 8 miles south of Alta. 

Kinayige @ Kini, 10 miles northewest of Alta, near 
river Varna. 


Komaranche = 

Kunbayija ss 

Lattivada «= 
ee e 


Nandinige = 


Narindaka « 
rantiganage = 
Ruvika = 
samarivéda s 
Siripatti = 


* 
Sripura 


Dharwar plates 


in BAgadige - 
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Koroci, 4 miles north-west of Alta. 
Kumbhoj, 6 miles north-east of Alta. 
Latavada, near Varna, 6 miles north-west 
of Alta. 

Nandni, near the Panchganga, 9 miles south= 
east of Alta. 

Naranda, 3 1/2 miles south-east of Alta, 
Hatkanangale, 2 miles south-west of Alta. 
Rui, 8 miles south of Alta. 

Saverda, 5 miles northeweat of Alta. 
Shirhatti, on the Krishna, 5 miles southe 


east of Alta. 
Shirola, 15 miles east of Alta. 


112 o¢ vinayaditya mention Hodeltr village 


Seventy in Kiingichha = thousand visaya. 


This may be same as Xuhundd visayas Bagadige is identified 


with Bagalkot 


in Bijapur district. 


Mahundt visaya formed the north-western portion of 


Kolhapur district and probably part of Bijapur district. 


Kundalikamala 


This visaya is said to be around sénanaka ; 


Visaya 
113 
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Kundavur visaya 
Se | eS 


Shiggaon plates"? of Vijayaditya were found in 
Shiggaon taluka of Dharwar district. It registers a 
number of grants made to the Jaina monastery which was 
caused to be constructed by kufikumadev? at Purigere 
(other forms are Puligere, Pulikara or Purikara). The 
grant was of the village Guddigere, stated to be the 
centre cf Jaina religion specially for the teaching of 
Surasta branch of Mula-safighae Purther, it states the 
grant of the villages Uhpatti and Patali. Then the group 
of fields of Nérilika next to Guddigere village. Again 
the village Maragundi, situated to the north of Vanavasi 
town. Pinally the Kahpur village in Kundovur visayae 
These villages were probably situated around Purigere 
and Risuvolal. Their boundaries have also been given 
in the record. The plates were issued from Kisuvolal. 


Purigere is the ancient name of Lakshnesvara 
while Kisuvolal has been identified with medern Pattadakal. 
Guddigere is modern Gudgeri which is about 6 miles to the 
west of Lakshmesvare The places on the boundary of 
Guddigere were Purikara town and Ittaka village. The 
villages Uhpatt’ and Pétali had Alagundi and siggalli 
on their boundaryse This visaya probably comprised the 


area around Lakshmesvare.e 
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Kurata-Visaya 
ee eS 


115 o¢ Vinayaditya Mafigalarasa 


Manor plates 
records several grants made to the temple of the 
Sun<God at Manapura. The first one was domestic sites 
Urachhaka village and Bodatta hamlet included in the 
vefigi or venti visayae The second was the village 
Dinaka situated to the east of M@napura village, and 
included in the turSta visaya. The third was domestic 


sites Mukutd and Mitinmiti in Velugrama. 


venti may be the present village Bhendi, about 
four miles north-east of Manors Dinaka is identified 
with present village Tena, 2 miles cast of Manor. 
Manapura is modern Manor in the Falghar taluka of Thana 
district, the findspot. Kurata was probably Kirat, a 
village lying about 12 miles north-east of Manor, 
Velugrama is identified with velgaon, 3 miles south= 
east of Kirat and 14 miles northeeast of Palghar. Hence 
Kurata-visaya may have covered the present Palghar taluka. 


Mahagirihara visaya 
a 


Anjaneri??© 


plates mention two Mahagirihara visayas 
which were included in the Puri-Xofikana. They are not 
identified but Mirashi conjectures that Mahagirihara may 


be the sane as Mahirihara mentioned in Bhadana grant of 
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aparajita’*?, In that case, it comprised the area 
around Shadana near Shiwandi in Thana district. 


Mairika Visaya 
ee 


{The above plates also include Mairika visaya in 
Purl-Kofikana. But it is not identified. 


Nalavadi = Visaya 
a 


The Dayyamdinne »lates of vinaySdaitya??® 


registers 
grant of lands in the Ulchal village situated in the 
Nalavads * visaya. This grant was made at Talayakhada - 


grama near the northern bank of the Tagara river. 


Ulchal has been identified with Ulachala in the 
Marnool taluka of Kurnool district. 


Karnul pletes of vikremaditya I also mention this 
visaya’**, It records the grant of a field on the east 
of the village Ratnagiri in the Nalavadi visayae 
Talayakhéda-gréma has been identified with Thairkedda 
on the north bank of the river Ter (Thairna). Nalavadi - 
visaya may have therefore comprised the area including 
parts of Kurnool district and Bellary district since 
DayySmadinne plates were found in Adoni taluka of Bellary 


districte 
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An inscription dated maka 900229 of the reign > 
Bhuvanaikamalladeva was obtained from Panchalingala, 
aistrict Kurnool. It records the re-endownent of 
lands at Juruvumbada in Nalavadi, situated to the 
south of the river Tunyabhadra. This grant is said 
to be renewed by the king, It had been previously 
granted by Vinayaditya from RameSvaraetIrtha in 
Kandurenadue This Kandur n&du may have been a sube 
division of the Nalavads visayas 


Navasari Visaya 
a 


121 -egisters the grant 


A record of Vijayaditya 
of a village Taravadra which was situated in the 
Telladahara which in turn belonged to the Navasari 
visayae This gift village was bounded by four villages 
namely Kofichauttha, Tellada, Padhamatthana and Vesima. 


This grant was issued at Raktapura. 


Navasari has still retained its name as Navasari. 
Tellada is obviously the present Telada or Telara in 
Navasari taluka of surat district. Konchauttha is 
identified as Kuched, Padhamatthana as Parthan and 
Vesima as Vesma, All are in Navasari taluka of surat 
district. These four places are within a radius of 4 
miles from the starting point of latitude 21° north and 
longitude 73° east. Taravadra, the village granted, 
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has not been identified. Navasari visaya probably 


comprised the Navasari taluka of surat district. 


Palayatthana Visaya 
ee EE ES 


122 o¢ Vinayaditya refers to 


The Jejuri pilates 
the Palayatthana visaya. The record mentions the 
grant of the village Vira which was situated between 
the villages Kalahatthana, Paranchika and Harinayiga, 
en the northern bank cf the river Nira. The gift 
village was situated in the S8timala = bhoya contained 
in the Palayatthana © visayae The findspot was Jejuri 
village, 6 miles north of Vir village, in the Purandar 


taluka, Poona district, 


Vira is identified with Vir in the Purandar 
taluka of Poona district about 1 1/2 miles to the north 
of the Nira river which has retained its name in the 
same form as in the inscription. Kalahatthana can be 
identified with Korhala about 21 1/2 miles south-east 
of Vir,in the Baramati taluka of Poona district. Paranchika 
4s present Parincha about 3 miles north of Vir, in the 
Purandar talukae Harinayiga is Harni, about 2 1/2 miles 
north-east of Vir, in the Purandar taluka. satimala 
was propably Somanthali in the Phaltan taluka of Satara 
Gistrict. It is about 5 miles north-east of Phaltane 
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The Palayatthane is identified with the modern Phaltan, 
the chief town of the lower Nirs valley and the main 
headquarters of the Phaltan taluka. Bhadali village, 
from where the gift was made, was near Palayatthina. 
Bhadali has been identified with Budleebudruk, five 
miles south-east of Phaltan in Phaltan taluka or Bhadla, 
17 miles south-west of Phaltan, in the Xoregaon taluka, 
Satare district. 


From these identifications and their distance 
from each other, it is possible to have a rough estimation 
of the size of the Palayatthana visayae rom Parincha 
which forns the northern boundary to Budleebudruk or 
Bhadla, the distance is approximately 24 miles or 35 miles 
respectively. This forms only a part of the Palayatthana 
visaya, comprising of the present four talukas or possibly 
five if we include Khandala taluka since it comes in 
between the Purandar and Koregaon taluka, The river Nira 
pro@bably formed the western boundary. 


Pallusudhamba visaya 
a ee 


Anjaneri plates! 23 of Bhoyabaktdi mentions this 
visaya which was one of the administrative divisions 


comprising PurleKofikana, It is not yet identified. 
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Panufigal Visaya 
a 


vakkaleri?2* 


plates of Kirttivarman II were 
obtained from Vakkaleri, the headquarters of a hobali 
in the Kolar district of Karnataka, The inscription 
records the grant of villages sulliyur, Nefigiyur and 
Nandivalli situated on the southern bank of the river 
Aradore, in the Panufigalevisayas The gift villages were 
surrounded by four villages namely Panudgal, Balavuru, 


Kiruvalli and Tamaramuge.e 


From the above informnation, we can surmise that 
this Panufigal visaya included all the above named villagess 
The grant was made from the village Bhandaragavittage on 
the northern bank of the river BhImarathT, 


Panufigal has been identified with Hangal in the 
Dharwar district and BBlavuru with modern Balur, three 
miles south=east of Mangal. sSulliyur, Nef&gdyur and 
Nandivalli, Kiruvalli and Tamaramuge cannot be identified. 
Bhandéragavittage is modern Bhandar-Kawte in the sholapur 
district, on a stream which flows into the Sina, which again 
flows into the Bhima (BhImarathT of the inseription). Hence 
Panufyal visaya probably covered the region around Hangal 
in Dherwar district. 
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Pathika Visaya 
——————————— 


niwe ager? 25 


of the Gujarat branch of Chalukyas, was found in 


plates of Jaya$raya Mafigaiarasa 


Maharashtra. It records the grant of the village 
Talavallika in the Pathikaqvisaya. It was made to 
the goddess Katyayani whose image was set upon the 
bank of the templeetank (devaedroni) in Kadadroho « 


Votinerae None of the places have been identified. 


Pedekal visaya 
a ee | 


Mayalur?*6 


plates of Vijayaditya records the 
grant of a village nemed Yukrombe situated to the west 
of Vinichiehicheddi in the Pedekal visayae This grant was 
made in Pottalikanagara in the Bavihara visaya. The 
plates were found at Mayalur in Koilxuntla taluka of 


Kurnool district. 


Pedexal visayé 4s identified with PedakantieSima 
mentioned in the Vijayanayara records, comprising a part 
of the Kurnool district. Yukrombe and Vinchihichedi 
remain unidentifiede 


427 plates of Vinayaditya also wnention 


Togarachedu 
this Pedekul visayas They were found at Togarchedu in 
the Nandyal taluka of Kurnool district. It records the 


grant of the villages Toyochchédu, Gxeyur or Vareéyus 
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Batteylir and Gullevelendaru situated in the Pedekul 
visayae The grent was made from the bank of the 
Pampatirthae According to Fleet? ?8 this area is around 
modern Hampe, Vijayanavara or Bijnagar, referred to in 
sanskrit books by the name of *Pampakshetra’, on the 


south bank of the Tungabhadra in Bellary district. 


Togochchédu was Togarachedu, the findspote 
Pedekal may be Pendekallu in the Pattikonda taluka of 
Kurnool district. This visaya probably comprised parts 
of Pattikonda taluka, Koilkuntla taluka and Nandyal 
taluka of Kurnool district. 


Samagiri visaya 
—————— 


popageon! 29 copper plates of vijayaditya was 


issued from Hatampur. It records the grant of the 
village Nirgundi near Davilagrama, in the Samagiri 
visayae Bopagaon village, the findspot, is 2 1/2 to 
3 as on the west from Saswad in Purandar taluka of 


Poona district. 


Nirgundi may have been Nigade, south-east of 
Purandar fort in the Poona district and close to 
Bopagaon. It is 6 miles from Ganjauni river. Ddavilagrama 
is present Divale, 3 miles north of Nigade and 4 miles 


south-east Of Purandar. NHatanpur is probably the ancient 
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name Of modern Pur, 1/2 mile north of Purandar. Samagiri 


therefore covered northern part of the Purandar taluka. 


Suranara/Turamaru/Toranara/Toravara Visaya 


130 o¢ Vinayaditya was found in sorab 


sorab grant 
taluka of Shimoga district, Karnatake. This grant was 
issued from the village chitrasedu in the Toravara or 
Toramare visaya, The gift village sathivege or sallvoye 
was in the sdevolal visaya, in the northeeast quarter 


in the vicinity of VaijayantYpura or Vanavasie 


None of these places have been identified. The only 
thing we can say is that this division along with Edevolal 


belonged to the Vanavasi mandala and were near to each other. 


Chandan stone? 34 4nsecription registers a gift of 
land when Dhranappan, son of Iriganga resident of Tagadure 
nadu, was ruling Chenjona and Banaraja was ruling over 
Suramara-visaya. The plates were found in Tadpatri taluka 


of Anantapur district. 


Ramesh and Ramachandra Murthy? identify Suramara 
with Turamara, an ancient subedivision in the Gutti region 


of Anantapur district. An inseription??9 


of Vijayaditya 
fron Betapalle in Gutti taluka of Anantapur district mentions 


Banaraja as ruling over Turamaru visayae 
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Tagadur-nédu is identified with the region around 
medern Dharmapuri in Tamilnadu, Cherijona is same as 
Chandan, the findspet. Hence Suramara or Toramara visaya 


was in the region of the present Tadpatri taluka. 


Talitatahara Visaya 
a 


134 plates of Vijayaditya mention the gift 


Rayagad 
of Jalla and Nirtlana villages belonging to Talitatahara 
visaya, The grant was issucd from Marivasati in RarahStaka. 
The plates were found in Mahad taluka of Xolaba district. 
This Talitatahara visaya was probably adjacent to Karahataka 
visayae This woulé be around south of Kolaba district and 


north of satara district. 


Thaharika Visaya 
en. Ses 


@ 
35 copper=plate of Yuvaraja SryaSraya 


Navasari? 
sTiSaitya records the grant of the Asatti village 
belonging to the Kandavala visaya which was a part of 
Thaharika visaya. The grant was issued from Navasari. 

As mentioned earlier, both the visayas mentioned here were 
probably located round about Navasari and adjacent to the 


Navasari visaya of the vijayaditya grant?96, 


Treyanaharaftarggeta - visaya 
Pe 


Bagumra??? grant of Nikumbhallasakti (sendraka king) 


of the time of vikranaditya I records the grant of the 
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village Balisa in the visaya included in the a@hara of 


Treyanna. The donee was a resident of Vi jayaeAniruddhapurf, 


Tréyanné is identified with the modern Ten, near 
Bardoli, Balisa is wWanesa, south-east of Ten. Bagumra, 
the findspot, Ten and Wanesa belong to Surat district. 
Hence this Share and visaya were probably located in 
Bardoli taluka, Surat district. 


This is an unusual example. Here ahara seems to be 
a bigger unit containing a visaya whereas so far we have 


seen visaya as a larger unit with ahara as its subedivision. 


fTrikita Visaya (Purbba-Trikute) 
pe ee 


138 vecord that astern Trikute 


Anjaneri plates 
visaya belonged to Purl-Kofikana which consisted of 14,000 
villages. Trikuta, the home«province of the Traikutakes 
was said to couprise the western portion of the Nasik 


district. 


Uchcha$rifiga Visaya 
a eS a 


This visaya is referred to in the Nelkunda grant 
of Abhinaveditya? >, The gift village Nelkund was 
situated in this visayae Uchcha$rifiga is the present cown 
of Uchchasringa and Nelkund is modern village Nalkund 


situated in the Davanaygere teluxa, Chitaldrug district. 
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Hence Uchchabrifiga visaya may have probably comprised 
the area of Davanagere taluka and the area around it. 
The plates were obtainad from the village of Ganjayatti 
in the Holalkere taluka of Chitaldrug district. 


Uttarada Visaya 
—————— et 


140 grant of Vinayaditya was found at 


The Patoda 
Patoda, in the Punjabe The grant was made at Dhapyapuva. 
The gift village sthudhiratd was situated in the Uttarada 


visaya belonging to the Chemulya desa, 


Chemulya is modern Chaul in the Koleba district. 
Chemulya de$e was around the modern Chaul with Uttarada 
Visaya as its subedivision. 


Vanguru or Vafyanur Visaya 
eee 


kotturu’*? inscription of Vijayaditya was found 
in Tadpatri taluka of Anantapur district. It records 
the grant of a land in the village Penukaparutd when 
one Vanaraja wus governing the vafiyanur visayae This 
visaya can be identified with the region around the present 
Vanganurw village in Tadpatri taluka, The village 
Penukaparuti or Penukeaparu may be somewhere round Kotturue 
A peint to be noted is that a village named Penukelapadu 
is referred to in a later inscription recovered from the 


same place, dated 1514 AeDs"*, 
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Two recoras!*3 


of Vijayaditya were found at 
Nitturu and Kettappalle. They both mention that his 
Bana feudatory was ruling over Vanguru or Mafiganiru 
visayae Chalki Lenruréju is mentioned in both as ruling 


from his headquarters at Nittru. 


virereddipalie** stone inscription of Vinayaditya 
was found west of the village Virareddipalle (hamlet of 
Kacalapadu) in Tadpatri taluka, It reccrds the gift of 
land to the west of Natticu when Vanaraja was governing 
over Vafiganiir-nadu or Vahgantirenidus This unit must have 
been a unit within the vaAgantr visaya sinco the area 
covered by this nadu forms a part of the Vafiganiir = visaya. 
The grant was made by Chalki = Lemruraju to Varachamiepara . 
of Xofiruru. It records one more place called Mulupal. 
vaiigantirenSdu was spread over the territory in and around 
the present day village Vamganur in the Tadpatri taluka, 


Nituru is modern Nitturue. Other places are not identified. 


Yet another record of Vinayaditya!*® 


¢ the Igaduru 
inscription, was found on the way to Bandarlapalle. It 
records that vanaréju was ruler of vafganur « n&du and 
Bandalae Penachiyaru was administering Pulantir and Mallayam 
was administering IgadUrue Igadtiru is the same as Igaduru 


the findspot. 
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146 alse 


Chandana inscription of vijayaditya 
records vanaraju as ruling over vafigantir-nndus The 
gift land was situated in Chenjunonae Chenjunona is 


the modern Chandana, the findspot. 


Vahguravadi Visaya 
ee ee See 


147 of Vikramaditya I were 


Amudalapadu plates 
found at the village Amudslapadu in the Alampur taluka 
of Mahbubnagar district. The gift village Iparufkal 
was situated in Vehguravaad - visaya. it was granted 


at the village of Marrura. 


Vatigiravada could be the present village of 
Vamguru in the Kalvaparti taluka of Mahbubnagar district. 
Marrira has been identified by Pandit sharma’*® with 
Chinna Marrura or Pedda Marruru on the bank of the Krishna 
in the Kollapuram taluka of Mahbubnagar district, both 
40 miies from Vamgurue He identifies Iparufikal with the 
modern Vipanagamdla about 10 miles from the place called 
Marrurue This visaya comprised part of Kalvaparti and 
Kollapuram talukas of Mahbubnagar district. 


vefigi or vanti Visaya 
a 


149 46 yinayaditya Mafigalarasa record 


Manor plates 
grents made to the temple of the Sun-God at Manapura. 


The grants were domestic sites in Urachhaka village and 
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Bodatta hamlet in the veligi visaya, the village 
Dinaka to the east of Manapura village in the darata 
visaya end the next were the domestic sites Rukuts 


and Mitdnmits in Velugrama, 


Venti is identified with Bhendi, about four 
miles north-east of Manor, Dinaka is identified with 
village Tena, 2 miles cast of Manor, Manapura is 
modern Manor in the Palghar taluka of Thana district, 
the findspot. Kuréta is identified with Kirat, a 
village 12 miles northeeast of Manor. Velugrama is 
identified with Velgaon, 3 miles southeeast of Kirat 
and 14 miles northecast of Palyhare Kurta vigaya may 
have covered the present Palyhar taluka. venti visaya 
may have been situated in the area north-east of this 


visayae 


Pour Visaya Mandalas contained in the Island of 
—EEEee eS 


Vijayagevat? pvipa 
A copper slate??? inscription records that the 


island of VijayarevatI DvIpa contained four visaya 
mandalase revatrt>t ds identified with modern Real 
near Ratnagiri district. Lata region is said to have 


formed one of the four visayas for sonetime. 


Bhogas 
satimala « Bhoyga 

This bhoya belonged to the Palayatthana 
visaya’”*, The village ‘Vira’ which was granted, 
belonged to this bhogae The village Vira has been 
identified with Vir in Purandar taluka which also 
forms a part of Palayatth&na visay@ae Hance the area 
of this bhoya must have covered the distance between 
Vir village in Purandar taluka and Phaltan in the 
Phaltan taluka, Satara district. This area covered 
approximately a distance of 20 miles, This is more 
or less similar to the area of the present day taluka. 


t 
Sxinilaysa Bhoga 


gatara?>9 copper=plate grant of Vishnuvardhana I 


records the grant of the village AlandatIrtha, situated 
in the Sxfad lye bhoga, on the north of the ayrahara of 
Anopalya or Anopalld and on the south bank of the river 
Bhimarath?, This grant was given from Kurumarath? or 


kurumarathy@e 


34 saentifies AlandatIrtha with Alundah, 


Fleet? 
five miles northeeast of Bhor, the chief town of the 
former Shor state, and about thirtyefive miles north of 
Satara€e It is not actually on the Bhima, but it is on 


the gouth (or west) bank of the Sivayanga, which is a 
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tributary of the Nira which flows into the Bhima, Bal 


155 opines that Alandatfrtha is the 


Gangadhar Shastri 
present Alandi in the Poona district, about twelve miles 
north of the Poona city. It is a place of sanctity, and 
it is on a tributary of the Bhima, viz. the Indrayani. 
It is on the north bank of the Indrayani, not the south; 
and it is for this reason that Fleet doas not accept 


this identification, 
Rastra 
ae 1 


Goparastra Visaya 
2A Se 


156 records the 


The Nirpan plates of Nagavar<ihana 
grant of the village Balegrama in the Goparastra visayae 
From this grant we find that the unit réstra which was 
a larger unit than the visayas hes now bean used as a 
smaller division. Here it seems to have been included 
in the visaya. The village Salegrama is identified with 
BelgaumTaralha about twelve miles to the north-east from 
Viygatpurid or Balegaon, in the Bagalan taluka of the 
Nasik district and about 10 miles south-east of Nasike 
Hence this rastra probably comprised the region about 


Belgaum-Taralha. 


Karmaerastra 
i 


Kopparam’>? plates of PulaxeSi II record the 


gift of a field in the village Irbuli in Karma « rastree 


rm 
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In specifying the location of the £4ela, two other 
place nanes have been mentioned like Kondaverupur 
and Virparue The donee resided at Migamllr. The 
plates were found near Xopparam in the Narasaraopet 
taluke of the Guntur district. 


Karma « rastra is Kanna « nadu of later inseriptions>", 


identified with the northern portion of the Nellore 
district and a part of the present Guntur district. 
Kondave-rupur is identified with Kondavidu in the 
Marasaraopet taluka. Virparu is identified with Vipparla, 
in the Narasaraopet taluka and Mugastir with Munganur in 
the Kandukur taluka of the Nellore district. 


Khara 
Karmmaneya «= ahara - visaya 
oe a 
15 


The Surat grant » of ST1Saitya ‘ony @bcaya, of 

the time of Vinayaditya was made from KusumeSvara near 
KSrmaneyas The £4eld grant was on the eastern boundary 
of the village Osumbhala situated in the KArmnaneyahara 


vi saya e 


Another grant!®® o¢ pulax@&i of the time of 
Vikramaditya I, found at Navsari, also mentions this 
vigayae Here we see that Share seams to have been a 


smaller unit than @ visayas Probably Shara formed a part 
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of the visayas Karmaneya has been identified with 
modern Kanrej in the Surat district. Hones this viseya 


with its subedivision Shara was situated around Kanrej. 


Khetahara peSa 
aed viet ato 


161 oc the time of 


A copper plate inscription 
Chalukyas states that one Dhruvaraja Indravarma when 
stationed at Vijayarevatl pvIpa, made a grant of the 
village Karellik& in the division of Khet@hara. Karellika 
is identified with Karei in the Rajapur taluka of the 
Ratnagiri district and Khata with modern Khed in the Khed 
taluka of Ratnagiri district. Kheta may have been the 
headquarters of the khetah@ra debe. This KhetShara was 
probably a part of this defa of the sane names This Shara 
then was probably somewhere in the region of Khed and 
Rajapur talukas of the Ratnagiri district. 


Mahagirihara Visaya 
_ en 


Here again we get an instance where the unit ahara 
has become a part of the name. This visaye is mentioned 
in the Anjaneri plates?®2, re was included in the purt~ 
Kofikana, Mahagirihara is identified with Mahirihara 
mentioned in Bhadana grant of aAparajita’®?, mahirinara 
visaya of this grant included the village of Bhecanae 


Kielhorn identified Bhadana-grama with Bhadana, about 
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nine miles east by north from Shiwandi.e Hence this 
@hara was around Bhadana near Shiwandi in Thana districte 


Talitatahara Vi saya 
ee 


rayagad plates of vijayaditya record the grant 
ef villages Jalla and Nirulana in the Tfalitatahara 


visaya, The grant was made from Marivasatd in KarahStaka. 


Karahataka has been identified with the present 
Karad, the headquarters of the Karad taluka in Satara 
district. 


The suffix Shara being an administrative unit, 
it was probable that this Shara was included in this 
vigaya. Then Talitatahara may be somewhere adjacent to 
Karahataka visayae 


Telladahara 

This Shara belonged to the Navasari visaya’®>, 
The gift village Taravadra was situated in this ahara. 
Taravadra was bounded by four villages namely Kofichauttha, 
Tellada, Padhamat thane and Vesimae Tell&da may have been 
the headquarters of this Ghara. Most probably the other 
thrce villages were also included in this ahara. The 
ahare was situated around the present Telada or Telara 


in Navasari taluka (see Navasari visaya) of Surat district. 
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Preyanaharaftarggata Visaya 
SN SSS 


Here we have an interesting examplee S30 far we 
had got @hare as a smaller division of a vivayae But 
here it clearly mentions that the Shara contained the 


visaya implying that it was a bigger unit than the Visayae 


166 records that the village Balisa 


Bagumra grent 
was in the visaya insluded in the Shara of Tréyannas 
Treyanna is identified with the modern Ten, near Bardoli. 
Balisa is Wanesa south-east of Ten. This Shara was around 
the region of Bardoli taluka in surat district since 


Bagumra, Ten and wanesa, all belong to surat district. 


Pathaka 
Moshini Pathaka 
eR ee 


The £indspot of Lohaner’®? plates of Pulake8i IT 
de a village called Lohaner in Nasik district. This 
record registers a grant of village Goviyanaka situated 
in the vicinity of the village Asikhetaka. The gift 
village belonged to Moshint pathakae The donee Damodixshita 
originally hailed fcom Girinagara but resided at Lohanagara. 


Knare?®® saentitied Moshini pathaka with the valley 
of the river Mosam in the northern part of the Baglan 
taluka of Nasik district. On the southern bank of the 


river Mosam is a village called Askhedae He identifies 


this with Asikhétaka. ‘Two miles to the south-west of 
this village is another village Gorana which is 
identified by Khare with Goviy8nakas A village called 
Girnara in the Baglan taluka is probably the Girinagara 
of the record. Lohanagara is the present Lohaner of 

the Bayglan taluka, which is also the findspote. From 
these identifications, we can conclude that this pathaka 
at least covered the modern Baglan taluka or a part of 
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it. Mulay suggests that Moshint pathaka was situated 


in the Goparastra visaya. 
Nada 
P—_ = 


Jedugur or Jelugur Nad 
SS ee ee 


70 was found at Balagamve, a 


A stone inseription? 
village in the Shikarpur taluka in the eastern half of 
the Shimoga district, Karnataka, This inscription mentions 
a Ssendreka king governing over N&yarkhanda nad and Jedugur 
nad during Vinayaditya's rule. It further refers to 
remittances conferred by an officer upon the two districts 
headed by various organisations of several places like 
Valliggame, Amali, Vedevalli, Alavalli, Navalli, Andugi, 
nfrilli. 


N@yarkhanda and Jeduglr were two nids with the 
numerical suffixes seventy. This can be deduced from the 


last imprecatory paragraph where mention is made cf the 


two seventies. 


Jedugur has been identified with Jedda, in the 
Sorab taluka of Shimoga district. 


Valliggame is identified with Balagamve, Vedevalli 
with Yedehalli in the Lakkuvalli taluka, Karnataka, Andugi 
with modern Undega which is close to sorab. Wirilli is 
identified with modern Niralgi in the Hangal taluka of 
Dharwar district, Amali, Alavalld and Navalli are not yet 
identified. 


Jedugur comprised the region around Jedda in the 
Sorab taluka. 


Kandur Nadu 
ee ee. Oe 


Panchalinga? ?* inscription of Shuvanaikamalla dated 
Saka 900 (AeDe 1068) was found at Panchalingala, district 
Kurnool, It records the re-encownent of lands for the 
annual repairs and upkeep of the temple of Panchalingadeva. 
The gift land was at Juruvumbada in Nalav&ai, situated to 
the south of the river Tungabhadra. This is said to be 
the renewal of the grant previously made by Vinayaditya 
from Ranefvara ~ tirtha in Kandur n&due 


Walavadi was a visaya in the time of vinayaaitya! ’2, 
Hence Kandur nadu mist have been a subedivision of this 


visaya, in which case Kandur=nadu was situated somewhere 


in the district of Kurnool and close to Panchalingala,. 


MudieNad 
pe ee 


173 o¢ Vijayaditya found in the sorab 


An inscription 
taluka of Shimoga district, mentions a place called Mudie 


nade This place cannot be identified. 


Mugunda--Nad 
ee | 


A record of vijayaaitya! 4 was found at Shikerpur 
taluka in the eastern half of Shimoga district. This 
inscription mentions Migunda=ned which was probably an 
adninistrative division. This place is not identified. 


Nayarhanda Nad 
ee a | 


175 states that a csendraka 


Balagamve inscription 
king was governing over NSyarkhanda nad and Jedugur nad 
during Vinayaditya's rule. It records that remittances 
were made to various organisations belonging to several 
places such as Valliggame, Amali, Vedevalli, Alavalli, 
Nuvalli, anduci, Nfrilli. Among these places, a few have 


identified. (See Jedugur n&d) 


The last imprecatory paragraph mentions the two 
seventies which must have been a reference to the two 


nads, Nayarkhanda and Jedugure 
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Pleet?7é 


says that “Wayarkhanda is evidently a 
Prakrit form of the name of the Nagerakhanda, or® 
(territoria) saction of the Nagas," of other inscriptions, 
in waich it 14s deseribed as e division of the Banavasi 
Twelve-thousand, and is calle@ sometimes the Na@yarakhanda 


Kampana, and sometimes the Nayarakhanda seventy." 


Prom the identification of the places in these 
divisions it can be said that Nayarkhanda was probably 
situated next to Jedugur naa in the sorab taluka. 


Rafibarage Nada 
Giieesetatindite 


7 on the Meguti temcele at Aihole | 


An inscription? 
records that Ramisetti was a merchant of Rafibarage=nada 
and was the 30n of Aibhasotti, of the village Dugalagude 


This village mist have belonged to Ranbaraye nadae 


According to Fleet Rambarage or Rambirage, was &@ 
Sindavati$e capital and within, or close to, the limit of 


the present Bijapur district. 


Tagadur Nadu 
aan 


78 oe Kirttdvarman II's 


Chandan stone inseription* 
time registers a grant of land when Dharanappans gon of 
Iriganca of Tayadtr n&du, was ruling Chefijona and sanardja 


was ruling over Suramare vicayae 


Chenijona is identified with Chandan, the 
findspet in the Tadpatri taluke of Anantapur district. 
Sura@nara or Turamars visaya is in the Gutty region of 
Anantapur district. Tagadur nadu has been identified 


with the region around Dharmsapuri in Tamil nadu. 


Vatiganur Nadu 
ee OS 


179 stone inseriptaon was found to 


Virareddipalle 
the west of the viliage Virasreddipalle (hamlet of 
Kamelapadu) in Tadpatri taluka of Anantapur district. 

It registers the gift of land to the west of Nitiru when 
Vanaraéja was governing Vamganuirenadu or vaiiganiirendau. 
The grant was made by Chalki=LoMruraju to Varachamiepara 
of Kofiruru. The record mentions two other places, Mulupal 
and Mulufigu. 

Vafyanur - nadu is the region around modern Vamganur 
in Tadpatri taluka. This nadu must have been a sube 
division of Valigantir-visaya, since the area covered by it 
forms a part of the vafiyanur - visay&e nitiru is present 


Nitturue Other places ere not. identificd. 


ed is found on the way to 


Igaduru inscription? 
Bandarlapalle, It states that Vanaréju was ruling over 
vafiyandr-nadu and Bandala Penachiyaru was administering 


rulanur and Mallayaru was adninistering IgadUrue 
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Igaduru 4s the present Igadurue The other places 
May be somewhere around the present Vamganur village in 


Tadpatri taluka. 


181 of vijayaditya records 


Chandan inscription 
that Vanaraju was ruling over vafigantirenandu. The land 
granted was situated in Chen junonae Chefjunona is 


Chandana, the findspot. 


Velahinaru 
_—— 


An inscription*®? 


of Vinayaditya was found fron 
Kurnool district. This grant was issued from the 
village of Blumpundalé. It declares that some land was 
given at the villages sattikara and sihukurae Along 
with this, a village named Kaduvapavepu was gifted. 
Besides this another village called Musuniparu was also 
granted. This village was situated in the Vélahinaru 
division in the three Ganyatas, on the north bank of the 


Krishnaverns river. 


Vélahinaru may be sane as Velahinadu with nadu 
as the unit. Krishnaverna river is the present Krishna 
river which is a result of the confluence of the river 
Venna and Krishna as mentioned earlier, The division and 
the other places are not identified but must have been 


located somewhere along this river, adjacent to the 


district of Karahatake and Talita-tahara visay@e 


Divisions with Numerical Appellations 
Badhamale Twelve 
ee 


This place with the numerical suffix mentioned 


183 Ge pulaks$s I, was 


in the spurious copper plates 

probably a subedivision of the Hahundd vivayae Badhamale 
® 

is identified with Bhadola, about a mile and a half on 


the northewest of Latavada, in Kolhapur district. 


Bagadige — Seventy 
pe 


Dharwar? plates of Vinay&ditya states that 


Hodalur village in BaySdige © seventy in Mindichha - 

thousand visay@e Bagadige is identified with Bagalkot 

in Bijapur district. Kundichha is identified with 
IS4A 

Kuhundt visayae 

Banavasi Twelve Thousand 


134 B 
Didgur inscription states that while a certain 


posi was governing Banavasi twelve thousand, he made 
over a quarter of the tax of sangavur to the Mahajanas 
at Mugundae Didgur, the findspot, is about 13 miles 
towards the southewest from the headquarters of Karajgi 
taluka of Dharwar district. Both Safgavur and Mugunda 
obviously belong to the Banavasi twelve thousand. 


safgavur is identified with the modern sungoor about 
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two miles north of Didgur. Mugunda is modern Mulgund 

in Gadag taluka of Dharwar district. An inseription? "4 ¢ 
Of 866 AcDe of Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha refers to 
Nirgunda in Mulgunda twelve which was placed in Belvola 
three hundred division. The inscription was found in 
the village Nilgund which may be the same as Nirgunda. 
Nilgunda is twelve miles southewest from Gadag, the 
headquarters of the Gadag taluka of the Dharwar district. 
Malgunda is modern Mulgund, about 2 miles on the southe 
east Of Nilgund. One officer named Devannayya, residing 
at Annigere (modern Annigere, about twelve miles west of 


Gadeg) was governing the Halvola three hundred. 


185 Of 997 AeDe and found in 


Another inscription 
Talgund, mentions Banavasi twelve thousand, the satalige 
thousand (the Santalige thousand of other records), the 
Kisuked seventy, and an agrahara the name of which is 
either sanasi = Gudiyere or possibly Savasi < Gudigeree 
Gudigere is in Gudigere teluka in Charwar district, 6 


miles west of Lakshmeshwar, 


A grant of 1075 Asp. °® 


at Balagani mentions 
Mugunda as Mugunda twelve. This included the gift 

village “undavige for the temple of Narasifiha at Balligave. 
Mugunda twelve was said to be the Kampana of the Banavasi 
nade Balligéve is same as Balagami, the findspot, twentye 


four miles away from Didgure 
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From the above evidences, we can conclude that 
Belvola visaye with all its places referred earlier 
was situated in the Banavasi twelve thousande Belvola 
seems to have become Belvola three hundred in later 
years. Hence Banavasi twelve thousand covered Lakshneshwar 
division, Gadag taluka, Navalgund taluka of Dharwar district 


and e part of Raichur district. 


Jedugur_ Seventy 


This division is also mentioned as a nad in the 
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inscription and was know as Jedugur nade (see 


Jedugur naa) 


Kumbayiisa Twelve 


Kumbayija twelve is mentioned in the spurious 


186 46 pulakS$i I~ It must have been 


copper plate grant 
a part of the Kuhundd visayae It was situated around 
present Kumbhoj, 6 miles north-east Of Alta, in Kolhapur 


districte 


Mallagrama Thirty 


Gholachaguada?”? 


plates of vijayaditya records 
the grant of the village Lohagajja-vataka which was 
included in the "Mallagrama Thirty". This grant wes 
issued from the city of Kuhundi. This Mallagrama thirty 
4s one more division which may have been included in the 


Ruhundd visaya for the Kuhundinagara must have been the 
oe e 


chief town of the Muhundi visaya. Mallagrama has been 
identified with Mallapurhatti, a village about 15 miles 


to the north of Bijapur town. 


Nareyafsal Fifty 


An inscription??? 


of Vikramaditya II, in the 
temple of virupaxsha at Pattadakal registers the grant 
of Nareyafigal fifty. 


Nareyafigal has been identified with modern 
Naregal in the Dharwar district, about twenty-five miles 
to the south of Pattadakal. 


N&yarkhanda seventy??? 
er ee 


It was probably the same as Na@yarkhanda n&de 
(For identification sae Nayarkhanda n&d) 


o 
sripura Twelve 

a 

Sripura twelve was also a part of the Kahund 
visaya’*?, It probably comprised the area around shirola, 


15 miles sast of Alta in Kolhapur district. 


Three Maharashtrakas 
ee. ee 


Pulake$i II is said to have acquired the sovereignty 
over the three Maharashtrakas with their 99,000 villages???, 
what area it comprised of is difficult to say with this 


meagre information, The only thing that can be conjectured 
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is that it included some part of Maharashtra. As 
Fleet says “we have almost the earliest mention of 
this part of the country under its name of Maharashtra, 
The only earlier instance of which I am aware, is a 
passage in the Mahavafiso ee. »« brought to my notice by 


Professor weber.) 


Besides these administrative divisions a few 
place and river names occur in the inscriptions 
independently or in association with the grants. Some 
of those which have been identified are given below se 


1. The Mudhol plates of Pagavarman??5 records the 
gift of a land in the village of (Mala) Katake. The 
plates were found in Mudhol taluka of Bijapur district. 


Malakétaka has been identified with the modern 
Malkhed in the Gulbarga district, Karnataka and would 
probably be the earliest reference to this place (lee. 
6th century AeD.) which later became the capital of the 
Rashtrakiitas. It came to be known in the sanskritiorm 
as Manyekheta. 


136 . ktelhorn identifies it with the 


Ze undla 
Kolleru lake or Collaire lake which is swuth of Fithapuram, 
between the rivers Godavari and Krishnae He says, "It is 


known from other inscriptions that the lake contained at 
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least one fortified island which more than once has 
been the object of attack." Kolanu is a telugu word 
meaning lekee It is similar to undla. 
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Pishtapura @ modern Pithapuram in Godavari district. 


varada 9° river « modern Warda which flows close to the 
present town of Banawasi. 

Hafisanaat? 99 ~ probably the old name of a tributary 
that flows into the warda about seven 
miles higher upe 


Reva2e? ~ modern Narmadae 


Je The savnur2?} plates of Vikram&ditya are from 


Dharwar district. It records the grant of the village 
Kuddhanapayu situated two gavyutis away (16 miles) to 
the east of Parukandarue In associstion with these 
places, a place nemed ukanlrn is also mentioned. ‘The 
grant was issued at Uragapura on the southern bank of 
the river Kaveri, after entering the Chola territory. 


Kukanuru has been identified with modern Kukkanure 
On the basis of this identification Khare”? deciphers 
the name of the gift village as Muvvalapalu because about 
16 miles to the north-east of Kukkanur, a village Kolehal 
is situated. Kolehal can be a modernised form of 


Kuvvalapalue Parukandaru cannot be identifiede Uraygapura 
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being on tha southern bank of the river Kavari, was 


203 vith uraiyur, which 


identified by late venkayya 
is near frichinopoly and on the southern bank of the 
Kaverde Khare? agrees with this identification while 
the late Haltgsch?95 identified Uragapura with Negapatam, 
a coastal town about 40 miles to the south of the mouth 


of Kaveri e 


4e The Tippaluru?©® inecription of vikramSditya II 
was found a mile to the west of the village Tippaluru 
in the Kamalapuram taluka of the Ouiddapah district. It 
records the gift of land at the village of Marraluru to 
@ Brahmana of VGefigd and a resident of T&rumari, The 
grant was made when Pormukharana was governing the 
territory ag far as the limits of the fenna on behalf 
of the Béna kings 


Marraliru may be the same as the gift village 
MSruturd mentioned in Marutur plates*°7 og pulekS8i 11, 
where it is identified with the present Marutur village 
of Narasaraopet taluka of Quntur district. Varanasi 
and Mudibiyam are both mentioned in the imprecatory verse 
indicating the sacredness of the place Mudibiyam, This 
must be the sate as iudiverma ~ Agrahara mentioned in the 
kaetern Chelukya inscriptions as the birthplace of 
Vishnevardhena, eon of Vijayaditya of Ayodhya, a legendary 
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ancestor of chalukyas. This place has been identified 
with the modern village of Padda ~ Mudiyam in the 
Jammalamadugu taluka of the Cuddapah district. 
Narasimhaswami thinks that since Tarumunri has been 
mentioned in the Rame$varam pillar inscription, it 


must be located in Renadu inatead of Vefigle 


Se Pulikara town, Rektapura city and village Kardama 
are mentioned on a stone-tablet inseription?2%, situated 
at the temple called sefikha-bast4 at Lakshmeswar, the 

chief town of an outlying taluka of the same name of the 
former Miraj State near the south-east corner of Dharwar 


district. 


The second part of the inscription is of the time 
of Vijayaditya. The grant was issued at the city of 
Raktapurae The grant was of the village Kardama to the 
south of the town of Pulikara.e It also says that the 
temple of SafikhasSinendra was situated in the city of 
Pulikara.e. This temple must be the same as the abovee 
mentioned temple. In that case Pulikara is the present 


Lakshmeswar. Kardama is not identified. 


The Lakshmesvar??” pillar inscription of Yuvaraja 


Vikramaditya records that he had granted the social 
constitution embodied in it to the Mahajanas and the 
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burgesses and the eighteen prakritis of Porigeree 
Porigere elsewhere is known as Purigere and Puligeree 
These forms were sanskritized as Purikara and Pulikara. 
Zt is still preserved in the name Huligereebana of a 
place in this town. 


Another stone-tablet??° at tha temple of Safikhae 
basti at Lakshoeswar, issued from Raktapura, mentions 
Pulikare city, This inscription again confirms Pulikara 
to be the modern Lakshmeswar while Raktapura proves to 
be a town, other than Lakshmneswar,e 


This place must heve been one of considerable 
importance and fame during the Chalukyan period because 
we heve several records haviny grants issued from this 
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same place by different kings©°, like Vijayaditya, 


Vinayaditya, Vikranaditya II, Kirttivarman IIe 


be Mafigalefa’s inscription??? at cave II of Badamd, 
mentions the village Nipdnmalingebvere’>?, It is 
identified with modern Nandikeshwer near Sadami. 


214 o¢ Vijayamahadevi records the 


Te The Kochre plates 
grant of some land at the village of Kochchurakae Kochchurak 
has been identified with Kochre, the findplace of the plates 


in the Venguria peta of the Ratnagiri district. 
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a. The Nerur*?> 


plates of Pulake&i Ir mention villages 
Kuvalélahasu and Vatapi.e vVatapi is Badami. Ravalélahasu 


is not identified. 


9. An inscription at Lad Khan temple2*® at Aihole 
speaks Of the capital of Xryapura which is the ancient 
name of Aihole, in the Hungund taluka, 


217 o¢ pulake$i YX was found at 


10. A spurious grant 
Pimpalner in the Pimpalner taluka of the Khandesh 

district. It records the grant of the village Frippalanagara,. 
Pippalanagara can be identified with Pimpalner, the find 


place. 


218 o¢ Mafigalesa refers 


11. Mahakuta pillar inscription 
o 

to river Bhagirath?, villages SrIyaftbtaka, vethimukhagrama, 

Kesuvolala, Kendoram&nya, Nandigrama and town of Aryapura. 
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Fleet identifies river BhagirathY with Gages. 


Kesuvolala (Kisuvelal) is Pattada e kisuvolal of 
other recordse It is modern Pattadakal situated on the 
left bank of the Malaprabha river. Kendoramanya is present 
Kendur, four miles north-east of Badami, Nandigrama is 
Nandikeshwar, five miles north-east of Badami. Aryapura 
is modern Aihole in the Hunguns taluka, fifteen miles 
north-east of Badani,. 
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12. A copper plate grant of Pulaxs$i 1177" was 
found at Kandalgam, in the Malwan taluka of the 
Ratnagiri district. It states that the village 
Pirigipa was granted. This village was situated on 
the north bank of the river Mahanadi in the island of 


Ravatledvipa. 


221 thinks that RGvat? must be the 


Bhandarkar 
medern Redi, a few miles to the south of Vengurlem in 


the Ratnagiri district. 


222 Ge KIrttivannan I is located 


13. An inscription 
at the Adur village, about eight miles to the cast of 
Hangal in the Dharwar district. The first part of the 
inscription mentions the village Parallra. The second 
part says that king Sinda was governing the city of 
pandfpura. A gift of land to the west of the village 
Karmagalur, was given to one Gurava Prabhachandra, living 
at the chaitya of Parallr, Huli plates”?? of mMa&igalaraja 
also mention Paralur sangha and village xiruvattakeres 

An earlier reference to Jaina monastics at faralir is to be 
had in a copper plate charter of the early Kadamba king 
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Mrigefavarma**-, where the place is called brihateraralur 


(big Parallr). 


Paralir is identified with Harlapur, five miles to 
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the north of Adur. Fleet says that Pandtpur was the 


Lee 


ancient name of Adure In Rashtrakuta inseriptions of 
the ainth and tenth centuries AeDe, it is mentioned as 


v8ndIpura’?®, In later inscriptions of western Chalukyas 


and the Kadambas, it appears as ranatyGr*??, According 
to Panchmukns?28 the present record has a prefix attached 
to it. It 4s given as Gafigd~Pandiviru. Karmagalur is 


not identified. 


9 of PulakeSi IZ were found 


14. Tne Modlimb plates?” 
at the Modlimb viilage in the Miraj taluka of south 
Satara district, Maharashtra, The inscription records 
the grant of the village Tiyaregrama which was situated 


en the bank of the river sinnée 


Gad and Katti?9 identify Tiyaregrama with the 
modern village Terdai, in Jamkhandi taluka, Bijapur 
district. They think that sinna may be a branch of the 
river Krishna. 


iS. An inseription??# 


of Vijayaditya from Bannikop, 
Bankapur taluke, Dharwar district, speaks about the 
erection of the temple of arjunf@vara at Sanniyure 
Banniyur is identified with Bannikep, the findspot of 


the inseription,. 


16.6 Cholachagudda pletes of vijayaéditya were found 


near Cholachagudda village, 4 miles to the south of Badami, 
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in Bijapur district. It records the grant of the village 
Lohagajja « vataka which was included in the Mallagrama « 
Thirty. This grant was issued from the city of Ruhundd 


Nandimath identifies Kuhundd with Mandimandala 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Ratta kings*?", 
Bagewadi plates of Devagiri Yadava king Keisna dated 
Saka 1171, mentions Kuhundidefe which included the modern 
ChickaeBagewadi and Mughtakhan Hubballi in Belgaum 
district?>*, 


identifies Kuhundi -d2ba with the area consisting of the 


On the basis of this inscription, Nandimath 


modern Belgeum and the northern part of Yharwer district. 
He identifics “ahundinagare of the present inscription 
with Yakkundi, a village in the modem Baila - hongal 
taluka of Belgaum district. But as we have seen above, 
Kuhundi visaya also included a part of Kolhapur. Hence 
we can also include Kolhapur in this deSa. 


Nandimath identifies Lohayaj Javataka with a hamlet 
called Lohagaon about 12 miles to the north of Bijapur 
towne Three miles from this hamlet, there is a village 
called Mallapurhatti, Mallagrama is identified with 


Mallapurhatti. 


17.6 The Marutur??> plates of Pulak@$i II records that 
after the conguest by seizure of rishtapura, the king 


was living at Xallira. while living at Aalllura, he made 
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a grant of the village Maruturu to some Brahmins. The 
inscription also records that the Alika Maharaja had come 
from Mafigalapura and had accepted on behalf of the kings 


the overlordship of Kalltrae 


Pishtapura is modern Pithapuram of sast Godavari 
district which was the capital of Véfigie Kallira is 
identified with modecn Kallur. Maruturu is a famous 
village of Narasaraopet taluka of Guntur district. 
Mongalapura is modern Mangalagiri of Guntur district. 

All these places fall within the Kama rastra, corresponding 
to Guntur district. 


18. The Pantyal?® grant of vinayaditya was found in 
the village of Pallipadu.e. It records the grant of the 
village Peniy@l which was situated at a distance of 2 
krosas??? from Dharmapura on the southern bank cf Krishna. 


The grent was issued from the city of Banafikallu. 


Ramesan??* Opines that Paniyél may refer to the 


village Pallipadu, the findspot of the grant. Dharmapura 
may be Dharmavaram which is at a distance of two Krosas 

from rellipadue Banamkallu has been identified by Pandit 
sarma??? wath Panagallu about 10 miles fran Wanaparti in 


Mahbubnagar district. 


240 of Vinayaditya registers the 


19. Poona plates 
grant of a field in the village, Toravée The grant was 


issued from the village Manchoha. 


Torave is identified with modern village Torveh 
in Bijapur district, Manchoha is Manchhar in the Poone 
district on the road to Nasik. 


20, One grant “#4 


registers a gift of some tax of the 
villages Endamaduvula and Uruvigee The grant was made 


on the bank of the Sinné river. 


Panchmukhi expresses his opinion that Uruvigee 
grama may perhaps be Urige - mahagrama in Raradu visaya 
in Kollepare grant of ArikSsarin r°*?, 


Sinna river is probably the modern river Sina, @ 
tributary cf the Bhima river, which rises fourteen miles 
west of the town of Ahmednagar and falls into the Bhima 
near Kuda] about twenty miles south of sholapur, 


243 of Vijayaditya, refers to the 


21. An inscription 
murujati of Kepana and to the chief of Gutti (village?) 


as being responsible for some grante 


Kopyana is identified with modern Koppal, the 
headquarters of the taluka of the same nate in Raichur 
district. Gutti has been identified with modern Gooty 
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in the Anantacur district?**, 


From the study of the administrative divisions, we 
not only get to know the extent of the area under their 
control, but also the nature of the administration, the 
various parts of the kingdom governed by feudatories and 
government officials and the importance of certain places 
either politically or for religious, social or economic 


reasonse 


The identifications made above lead us to conclude 
that the kingdom of the Chalukyas, at the zenith of their 
power, included Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka and part 
of Andhra Pradesh (upto Ountur in the west and Nellore in 
the south). 


The unit mandala was the highest division but was 
not commonly referred to in the inscriptions. ie get only 
two references to defa which had visaya as its subedivision. 
Visaya was the most commonly known unite. Bhoya was included 
in a visaya. Rhéra either occurs independently or as a part 
of the name of a visaya or de&a except in one case where it 
was @ bigger division than a visay@e eege Tréyanahara - 
antarggata ~- visayae Rastra alse cccurs independently or 
as @ part of the name of a visaya (copa-rastre visaya)e 


Both pathaka and nad are referred to independently. Ned 
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was probably synonymous to a visayae Grama was the 

sm llest unit and was contained in all the othar 

bigger units, Whatever be the concept of the numerical 
appellations, we can conclude that they stood sometimes 
for very large areas denoting a country or large division 
(Three Maharashtrakas of 99,000 villages or Purl kofikana 
of 14,000 villages) and at other times to very srall areas 
which were small divisions within a visaya (like seTpure 
twelve in Ruhundd visay8)e There was no uniformity in 
the size of the administrative divisions, we yet very 
small to very large visayase The terms for the divisions 


were often loosely used. 


CHAPTER Il 
HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 
PART {1 CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 


CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 


The study ef Cultural Geegraphy invelves the 
analysis and classification ef the inscriptional place 
names which generally censists of twe parts namely the 
prefix and the suffix. This study will enable us te 
understand the significance and cultural impert behind 
the naming ef the place. The seocie-religious e cultural 
mevement, varieus ethnic greups, the interaction between 
aifferent cultures and the environment, all te some 
extent bear influence en the naming ef a place, This 
will reveal the secial pattern, the cultural er political 
significance ef the place, the origin of the settlement 
and its peeple, its surreundings including flora and 
fauna. Further, this study can alse reveal te some 
extent the language predeminant in that area, the 
religious affiliatiens and varieus other characteristics 


ef the lecal people ef that peried. 


As mentiened in the earlier chapter, place names 
undergo changes due te varieus factors such as language, 
pelitical, religious, secial, econemic and environment, 
er due to some major happenings that come to influence 
the life of the people. Thus the names are changed te 
such an extent that it becomes difficult te identify 
them with their present name. With the passage of time 
and threugh yeneratiens of habitation by different 
racial greups, the name of a place is sometimes 
aisterted to such an extent that the original form and 
meaning is lost. Such names cannot be classified and 
have to be termed as ambiguous, But it is not always 
easy to classify these place names, This can be best 
explained in the words of Sankalia. “Very often @ name 
has more than ene meaninge What its exact connetation 
is can prebably be understoed enly by a personal visit 
to the place. For example Munda=Sthala, may be after 
the old non-Aryan tribe of the Mundas er Kols which 
inhabited this area or it may be after Siva, as Munda 
is one of the names of this ged, But this meaning can 
be verified and preved correct, if there are even ruins 


e 
of the temple ete. of Siva, who was called sor745, 


The first part of the chapter will deal with 
the suffix which denotes the nature of the place. The 


secend part will analyse and classify the prefix which 


» Wa) 


denotes the characteristics ef the place. 


Suffixes 


nature 


i) 


2) 


fhe suffixes will be classified according to their 
it denetes, aleng with their cognate forms if any. 
Tewns or villages 
grama, ggame, gama, ganas. 
khetaka, k@taka, khedae 
nagara, nagarle 
pattana.e 

ee 
pura, pur, pur, purl, vur, vur, vure, — Vure, 

oe ee a 

VUEU, UL, UL, UFU, UFa, UCU, pPuraka. 


«volal, vola, vala, volal, volala, vula, polal. 


Settlement, abode or habitation 
khanda, khandi. 
ee ee 
kattae 
ee 
nilaya. 
pali, paili, valli, valli, balli, pallika, 
vallika, vulika, alli, ali. 
pathakae 
patakae 
patti. 
e@ 
tthana, tthana, tthe 
vadi, vada, vadi, vataka, vata, ada, 
e@ e@ 6 e@ e@ 


bada, vari, vadi, bataka, vadali, vatavakae 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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vadrae 


vasati. 


vasie 


Seurces or vicinity af water 
davipa 
gere, gere, gire, kere, kara, kuree 
hrade. 
kul, gul, golae 
kunda, gundi, gundu, gundi, gunda,. 
kunte, kuntha, guntee 

ee ee ee 
pare 

* 
B8arae 


tatake a 


Meuntains and hills 
giri, giraka, girika.e 
godu, godus qude 
kandarue 
kutae 
> 
$ringa. 
Forests, wooded region and fields 


raji. 


vanae 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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Seil type, landscape, recky or stony surrounding 
chedi, chedu, sedue 

e e e 
kal, kala, kallu, gal, gala. 


mala, male, mada. 


Auspicious or religious institution of significance 
A@gahara, Shara, harae 

ifvara. 

inafigalam. 

tirtha, tirtha. 


Streets, roads 
chhakae 


geri. 


Miscellaneous or ambiguous 

~ al, - al, ala, alS, aka, aka, am, amba, amba, anta, 
anti, aru, avé, basaaru, biyam, appa, appl, epa, 
ipa, hata, hateka, ére, @ru, Ira, ire, jona, kandi, 
kuruki, Manya, Mara, muge, munrd, odyama, 

punuse, puve, raiiches rita, rathi, rombe, 

repe, rulana, rulana, satti, 1114, uli, Ulli, 
vittage, voge, vutu, sari or sarika, ika, 1k, 


uka, iga, ige, ija, igd, ages ge, age, ugie 
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1) Towns or yillages 1 


Grama - It generally means a village, a dwelling place 
with a cluster of thatched houses inhabited 
by various ethnic peoplee A rural area 
surrounded by fields and forests; a settlement 
of pecple having agriculture and husbandry 
fer subsistence. 

Its other variants are eggame, gama and 
- gamaei2*6, 
Examples ¢ Velugrama, Valliggame, 


Kirukaganasi, Jamalagama, 


Khetaka - Other variant is kheda. 

and All these variants are supposed to be derived 

ketaka from Sanskrit word *ksetra’ which means a 
field. Ksetra > kheta er kheta > khetaka, 
kh@da er khada respectively. 
It means an enclesure into which cattle were 
driven**?, Constant encamping of the pastoral 
community in a particular place might have 
given rise te a settlement which came to be 
called a village and later going on to 
agriculture, 


Examples 3s Malaketaka, Talayakheda, Asikhétaka. 
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Nagara -« Nagara means a city, a town,a place with 
palatial buildings, a reyal camp, a capital, 
@ther variant is nagarte 
Examples 4 Pottalikanagara, 


Vatapinagarte 


Pattana = Example : Sanagiripattanae 

This suffix is derived from skt.24® 
pattana meaning a town, city, a big 
village. The modern form is Patn’ or 


Patanae 
ee 


Pura # A city, a village with row of buildings, a 
royal camp, an important village with 
administrative headquarters having official 
residences. But it is used mostly to denote 
a village. It occurs in various forms like 
pur, pur, purl, vir, vur, vura, vura, vuru, 
Urs UX, Uru, Ura, Uru, purakc.. 

Exampless Raktapura, NeAgdyur, Balavuru. 

1) P changes to v when it occurs between 
two vowels. 

2) P and v remain silent in case of a place 
name attached with a possessive suffix e 


Me @eJe Santanur, Turmsyanurue 
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The suffixes like ur, Ura, uru, etce are the 
result of such a reason Only. 

The derivation is as follows s 

pura > pur / purd / pur> vur/ vur/ vure/ vura/ 


vuru > ur/ Ura / ura/ Ura/ tru. 


Velal - The suffix volal is a derivative of *polal’ 
meaning a dwelling place, a town, a city, 
in kannada. It has many variants like vola, 
vala, volal, volala and vula, All these forms 
Ancluding polal are closely related to Skt. 


palli which means a dwelling place. 


Examples s Velvolas kisuvelal, Endamaduvula. 


2) Settlement, abode or habitation : 
Khanda » It ie a Skte loan word meaning a piece, 


@ pert, etc. Here it signifies a settlement 
which forms a part of a large locality. It 
has another form like khandd, 


Examples 3 Nayarkhanda, Morakhandde 


A settlement on a high raised platform or high 
land or on a hilleck or meund. 

Katta » The suffix katta signifies a raised structure 
of earth, a place for resting in front of a 


house or a village in Kannada, @eGe Arakattae 


Nilaya 


Palldi 
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It is a Skt. word meaning an abode or a 
*dwelling’. We get only one example 


’ 
namely srinilaya. 


This is alse a Skt. word meaning a small 
village, especially a settlement of wild 
tribes; a hut house; a number of houses, etc. 
The word palli appears to have a number of 
variants like pali, palli, valli, valli, balli. 
Apart from this we get its diminutive like 
pallika which means a village, station, It has 
its variant vallika also. 
The derivations are as follows +: 
Palld > (4) pald / palli ta valid 

(44) valli / valli 
pallikaé > vallika 
Examples s Nandivalli, Kiruvalld, Talavallika, 


Perbballi. 


The suffix vulika occurs in one place name, 
dee. Baravulika. It seems to be a corrupt 

form of vallika. We also find a shortened form 
ef pallid deee alli or ali which occurs with a 
place name with a voiced consonant preceeding 
the final vowel which again causes the dropping 


ef voiceless, eege Siggapealld > Siggalli 
Belagupalli >. Belgalld 


Pathaka 
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@ The word patha generally means a path, way, 


road, etc. and pathaka means knowing the way 

in Skt. But it is also used as a place name 
suffix denoting settlement eege Moshin! pathakas 
Probably a settlement near the state road, 

Patha alse occurs as a suffix denoting area 


er region like Dakshinadpatha, etce 


It literally means a splitter, divider, one who 
cleaves or tears asunder. It also has the 
extended meaning like the half of a village, 
part of a village or a shore or a banke 


249 derives this word also from 


However Mulay 
the derivative root -/ pad which is not 
convincing. sankalig??° also takes this word 

as a synonym of padaga and pada which is 
unlikely since the meanings of these words 
aiffer. The word pad& in the present Indian 
languages is used as pada or para or pada which 
are ultimately derived from skt. patita meaning 
uncultivated barren lande Hence a settlement 
coming up on a vast track of uncultivated land 


for the first time, 


Example 3 Palittapataka. 


Patti 
ee 
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» The suffix patted which eccurs three times 


with place names in our records, denctes a 
small village, hutment, etce @sGe Beppatti, 
The word-suffix patti is a prakritised form 

of sanskrit word "pankti’ which means a row 

or line. However Mulay derives this word 

from Dravidian {pad to settle, to lie down?*?, 
This form patti 4s new also found as place name 
suffixes in many modern Indo-Aryan languages 
denoting a snall village, a hutment or a row 
ef houses in a town or citys eee zZopadpatti 
(row of huts in Marathi), Bandyapattd (ordya) 


which means a row of jewellery shops. 


The suffixes tthana/tthana are derived from 
skt. sthana which means the place of standing 
or staying, any place, spot, locality, site, 


station, ete, 292 


It may suggest a place of 
importance e.g. Kalahatthana, Padhamatthana. 
This occurs also now as a place name in modern 
Marathi like Thana and also as a suffix 
deneting a police station like police thane. 
But we also get a suffix ttha in one place (ees 
Kofichauttha) which scems te be a short form of 


thana again derived from Skt. sthana. 


Vaai 
— 


Vadra 
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This suffix vedi denotes a sinall village. 

Apart from vadi we get a number of variants 

like vadi, vada, vataka, vata, da, bada, vari, 
vadi, b&taka, vadali, vatavaka which are derived 
from Skt. varttaka ultimately from the root N vet 
meaning to cover, to enclose, etc. The derivation 
is as follows to 

Skte vrt> Skt. varttaka / varttika 7 vata, vataka 
(bStaka), vatavaka / vatike > vada (bade), Sda, 
vadali> vadi, vari, It signifies probably a 
settlement having an enclosure. Examples Ambaday 
Amravatavaxa, vatigiravadi, Kundivataka, samarivada, 
Pullavadali, etc. The form vadi ia also now used 
in various ways. In Marathi it is used as a 
lecality. In Bengali it means the home town 

er native place and in Oriya it means the backe 


yard of the house. 


It is a derivative of padra which is derived 
from the Skt. VJ pada meaning a village or a 
Place of habitation besides a road in a ywillage, 
the earth or a name of a district?>», @eGe 


Taravadra. 


Vasatl 


vasi 


3) 


Dvipa 


# Skte word vasati means a dwelling place; 


Gwellings house; abode; residence. It 
eccurs only once ieee. Marivasati, It means 
a village or small hutment in the place name 
found in the inscription, This is derived 
from Skt. root .)vas to dwell, to live. The 
word vasati is now used as vasti or basti 
in modern Indian languages (in the sense of 
hutments) 


It originally means a dweller. Sut here it 
refers to a habitation closer to a forest as 


CeJe Vanavasie 


tlemen e re) t 


yicinity of water s 
@ It 4s a Skt. word meaning an island, peninsula, 
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any land surrounded by water, a sandbank, etce 


@eGe Vijayarevati Dvipae 


It is a variant of Kannada kere er kara which 


means a tanke The form gere has also other 
alternatives like gere, gires kere. kurae 
Examples = Guddigere, annigere, Kurupakere,s 
Palgire, Sihukira, etc. 

Probably the settlements camme up due to the 


proximity of the water sources. 
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Hrada ~ This is also of skt. origin. It signifies 
a large or deep piece of water, a lake, pool, 
etc, Here the suffix probably denotes a 
settlement near some source Of waters, @eGe 


pretahradas 


Kal = The suffix kul is a counterpart of Kannada 
feande. which means a pond, a tank, It seems to 
be a borrowed form of skt. kula which signifies 
the bank of a river or pond. This kul also 
becomes gal or gola in the inscriptional place 
names, @eGe Kandugul, Pedekul, Rigola. 


Kunda - The suffix kanda is a derivative of Skt. 
kunda which means water pond; a hole in the 
ground especially in a rocky area, for 
preserving water; a pool, eege Nelkunda, The 
variants available are gundi, gundu, gundi, 
gunda. 
Examples @ Maragundi, Mulgundu, Nirgundi, etce 


Kinte = The suffix Klinte signifies a pond in Kannada. 
It seems to be partly similar to Skt. kundas 
It has other variants like kuntha, guntee GeJe 
Kiirutaktinte, chintakuntha, Aguntee 
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Paru - Pagru or paru means a foreshoree It signifies 
that the village was situated near a river or 
a canal?>4 ee Musuniparue Its other variants 
are paruti, narue Examples 4 Penukaparutd, 


Velahinaru. 
* @« 


sare - It means a tank or pond or lake, eege Jambusara. 
A settlement surrounded by a water source or 


situated nearby. 


Tataka @ It is the skte tataka which signifies a pond 
deep enough for the lotus and other acquatic 
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flowers 9 8 settlement near or on the bank 


of such a water sources @e9e Turutataka. 


4) Mountains and hills 2s 


The suffixes of the settlements under this group seem 
to have been used because of its provenance in such 
regions. 

Giri ~ It is a Skt. loan word popularly used in Kannada 
place names, It refers to a hill, mountain, a 
rock, an elevation, rising ground, etc. It has 
ether diminutives like giraka and girika. 
Examples : Ratnagiri, Xshemagiraka, etc. 

The place names having this suffix secm to be 
located in a hilly region. 


Godu - 


Kandaru = 
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The suffix godu also occurs as gua as in the 
case of Dugalagud. It appears to be a 
derivative of *gudda * a Kannada word signifying 
a mountain, a hillock or it may be from Kannada 
kodu or kudu meaning a peak, a mountain. 


Example s Sirigodu. 


The Skt. form is kandara which means an 
artificial or natural cave; a glen, a defile, 
a valley. This means essentially a settlement 


in a valley, eege Parukandaru. 


@oge Trikuta. ita corresponds to Skt. kota 

® 
signifying a mountain. It is used in the sense 
of a peak in Kannada. 


It is a Skte loan word signifying a horny a 
top or summit of a mountain, a peak, etc. Here 
the habitations were probably on the hills or 


moundse Example 5s Uchcha$ringa. 


5) Forests, wooded reyion and fields ¢ 


Raji - 


@eGe Amrarajie The raji suffix is also a Skt. 
loan word signifying a streak, a line, rows a 
continuous or unbroken line. It also denotes 
a@ grove by its extended use. It denotes a 


village settled on a forested region. 
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Vana = It is a Skt. loan word denoting wood, forast, 
grove, thicket, etc. It signifies a settlement 


in a deep forest. Example 1 Naravana,. 


6) Seil t landscape, rocky er sto rE a 

Chedi, - Both mean mud, mire, clay, wet soil. It 

Chedu signifies a village of marshy place fit for 
cultivation. e.g. Vilichihichédi, Togechchédue 
fhe form sedu is a variant of chedu only. 


Example ¢ Chitrasadu. 


Kal ~ Its other variants are kala, kallu, gal, gala. 
All these words in Kannada mean a rock or stone. 
The forms beginning with g seem to be dialectal 
variants of kal. It denotes a settlement on a 
rocky land. 
Examples 1 Iparutkal, Panufigal, Mundakallu, etc. 


Mala « It also ocaurs as male in place name endings. 
They seem to have bcoen changed from Dravidian 
(especially Tamil and Telugu) mallai which 
signifies a hill or mountain. 

example ¢ Satimala, Badheméle. 

It has another variant *mada' which is rarely 
found in inscriptions eege Chindramada. In 


Xannada mala / male signify a plain, an open 
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tract of land. It seems to be a settlement 


of cultivators, 


7) icious or religious institution of significange s 
Agahara, ~ All these forms seem to be derivatives of 
hare, Agrahara which means reyal donation of land 
ahara to Brahmins in skt. Probably the name ahara 
was given to a sattlement which came up on the 
donated land. Shara was also an administrative 
unite 


sxample ¢ Bavihara, Telladahara, Narakagahara. 


YSvara << The form Iévara is a Skt. loan word which means 
"the master’, ‘Lord’, *God', "the supreme’ 
especially Siva. Probably a tample of siva 
exiated there when the settlement came upe 


Example ¢ Lanjefvara, Nipinmalingefvara. 


Mafigalam = It suggests the auspicious origin of a place. 
It is a Skte loan word generally used in the 
beginning of recitation or chanting of mantras, 


Example s Kisumafigalam. 


Tirtha, = Both the forms together correspond to Skt. 
tirtha tirtha signifying a place of vilgrimage on 
the banks of sacred rivers, ponds or any stream 


where the pilgrims take their holy dip on various 


8) 
Chhaka 


9) 


TOL 


auspicious occasions. 

Example s Ramefvara «= tirtha, AlandatIrtha. 

The religious sanctity of the place has probably 
caused the establishment to come up for the 
daily worship and maintenance. 


Streets, road 3: 
~ It is derived from skt. chatuska which means & 


fourecornered place. 

Skte chatuska 7 chauka 7 chheke. 

It probably means a settlement which has 
settlements around it or situated on a state 
crosseroad or meeting place. 


Example s Urachhakae 


It is a derivative of Kannada keri which means 

a street or a road. It seems to be more 

similar to skt. giri which means a hill, mountain, 
an elevation, rising ground. 


Example + Jebulagéri. 


Miscellaneous (misc) and ambiguous (ambi.) suffixes s 


al, ala, = (ambi.), eeGe Ulchal, Elumpundelé. 


al, ale 


aka, aka ~ (misce) derivative suffix of sanskrit, 


@ege Dinakae 
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am . » neuter gender suffix (misce), @ege Sullam. 
amba, - (misc.), goddess Amb& Village named after 


amba. heke G@eYe Hikulamba. 

anta, @ (misc.), extremity = denotes the end of a place 
anti. er locality eege Paranti, Afivaranta. 

aru. @ (ambi.), ecg. Gullavelendarue 

e ee ee 6 

ave . @ (ambie)e @cGe Toravee 


basaaru, = (smbi.), ee9- Penbasearus 

biyam. © (ambi.), @ege Mudibiyan. 

apPBe ~ (ambi.),» @e9e Makarappi, Kadappa, 
eppi,epa, Pirigipe. 


ipe . 
hata, e (misce), Gold in Skt. hataka, Sede 
h&take : Karahata. 


ere, ire,= (misce), diminutive suffixes in Dravidian language, 

ira . @ege Benira, Rleres Nerires 

iga, ige, ija, igi, age, ges 

ugi . - (mise.), diminutive suffixes in Kannada eege 
vaganiga, Ittage, Kinayige, Pantiganage, 
Rumbay i jae 

ika, ikas=- (misec.), diminutive suffixes to sanskritize the 

uka . base word, @egje Paranchika, Alakukae 

jona. = (ambie), code Chehjonae 

kani - o@ (ambie)s OcGe Kodakande 

kUruki . © (ambled, e090 Rolklruki. 
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manya e (misc.) respected e.g, Kendoramanya. 

mara #» (misc) mara in Kannada means tree @ege Toramarae 

mage =~ (ambie), eege Tamaramuge. 

munrd. » (ambie), eee fSrumunri. 

Odyama -« (ambi.), seems to be udyana (garden) on the 
bank of a tataka (tank), @eGe Tat@kodyama. 

punuse = (amb1edse Gee Arapunuses 

puva @~ (ambie), @ege Dhapyapuvae 

ranche -« (ambi.), @egs Komarajiche. 

rata - (misc.), derived from skt. rastra meaning 
country. It has been used here for a smaller 
settlement, e@sJe sthudhiraté. 

rathi @ (misce), charioteer eege Kurumarath?. It seems 
that the settlement came up on a donated land 
made to a warrior. 

rombe = (ambi.), @ege Yukrombe. 

rope @ (ambi.e), @ege Pulirope. 


rulana, - (ambi.), eege Chiprarulana, Nirulana. 


sari or «@ (ambie), eoge Navasarie 

satti = (misce), compare with chatri meaning umbrella*°° 
or it may be a form of santi, a junction, meeting 
place of the boundaries of two or more villages?>’ 


ede Elasatti. 
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Alld,uli,= (ambi.), eege Chedtilli, NIrilli, Irbuli. 
ulli. 


vittage « (ambi.), eeg. Shandaragavittage. 
ee ee ee 


voge = (ambi.), @ege SathIvoge,. 
vutu = (ambi.), SeJe Pulivutu. 
Prefixes t= 


When a new settlement came up, a new name had to 
be given in order to distinguish this area from the other 
neighbouring regions. As mentioned earlier, this part of 
the place name, the prefix, was jenerally given taking 
into consideration the distinguishing features of that 
place. The prefixes will be classified according to the 
characteristics denoted by them under thc following groups. 
le Religious features se This will comprise of the 
place «= name prefix of Vaisnavite and Saivite influence, 
minor Geds and Goddesses and Ged in general, Buddhist 
and Jaina influence, spiritual and celestial features and 


Epic Heroes and Sages and other religious features. 


Ze Historical significance s= This will include the 
epithets, names of royal fanily and officials who might 
have been responsible for the establishment of the place, 


name of the dynasty, and any historical event. 
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3e Geographical, Physical and Climatic conditions s=- 
This group will emphasize the surroundings and general 
environment of the place like hilly, upland or stony 
region, sources or vicinity of water, landscape, soil 


type, forest, garden, field, etc. 


4e Position, Lecality, Direction s#= This will 
indicate the situation of the place including its 


proximity and extremity and surrounding. 


Se Qualities s= This will suggest the size and nature 
of the settlement like beauty, shape, new or old, colour, 


etce 


6e Flora se This will include those names which signify 
trees, plants, flowers and parts of trees, grains, fruits, 
bushes and thorns which form the characteristics of the 


region. 


Te Fauna te Names of animals, birds, reptiles, fish 
which will suggest the fauna of the place, are included 


under this category. 


8e Food and fortune s@ This yroup will suggest the food 
gnd@ food habits of the people belonging to the place and 


thedge economic conditions. 
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De Metals, Minerals and precious Elements te 
Under this title will come names of these elements which 
have given their name to the place due to their availability 


Or USGe 


10. Ethnological features se This will include place 


names relating to caste, tribe, family, profession, persons. 


11. Auspicious, Excellent, Delightful se Place names 
indicating the above mentioned qualities will be included 
here. 


12. Miscellaneous se This group will include all the 
miscellaneous attributes like numerals, inauspicious, 


superstitions, etce 
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Ethnoloyical- Auspicious Miscellaneous 
Caste, Profession, Excellant, Numeral, Ambiguous 
Tribe, Family, Delightful inauspicious, 
persone superstitions 
Kryapura Alandatirtha Agunte Batteyiir 
* ee 
Bahnanavataqgrama Annigere Avafichapali Bheltikavada 
Baneftkallu Balisa Beneyitavura Chiprarulana 
_— 
(Bana-to nae pet Jebulagerd (vinaya-humble) pDhapyapuva 
Ereya (Jevanigie Beppatti 
. m pleasantness, Dinaka 
Gandavagrama sweetness) Chindramade Dugalagud 
3 bad o = e 
weap ge<kamivande Kendoramanya — strip, ®iumcundalé 
strength) - rag Lumpun 
(Kendaree 
Wenavchenn temple) pavanavalla Endamaduvula 
~ (Davana-rope 
Kumbayija Manapura for tying Gullavelendavu 
Mallagrame Mafigalapura cattle) Juruvumbada 
Dhutipura 
hake Mafigali Kothriru 
anahhes pee ae (Dhuta-shaken) x 
(MoshZerobber) Parvanur Kuhundi visaya 
- Elasattd : , 
Naravana PurleKofikana (gla-tenderness, Mugunda 
Pathika visaya srindlaya- youth) Mulufiga 
bhoga 
Penbasaaru = Hatampur Osumbhala 
(nenewscan) sthudhirata (Hata-to hurt) a 
: (sthuthie —s ss 
a eal ee p+) . Paliyamapatha- 
sulliyur Trbuli digiriks 
es (Irubuee pitfall 
Tellada te catch tigers, Rattagiri 
POS elephants) ro 
Telladahara _ Rolkuruki 
aoe Jamalagama 4 
Tiyaregrama . Sihukure 
(Tiguriepotter's Kalahaka - 
wheel) (Kalaha-quarrel) Peep ve-seoce 
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Ethnological Auspicious Miscellaneous 
Caste, Profession, Excelient, Numeral, Ambiguous 
Tribe, Family, Delightful inauspicious, 
person. superstitions 
Torave Kalahatthana Tebublatira 
@ 
(Toreya-salt maker) Kandu gul Tumnsy aves 
Kandur-nadu vélahinaru 
(Kandaeflesh, » a) 
meat) Vinchihicheds 
Karmaerestra 
ee 


Karandige (vessel) 
Karmaneya 
(Karmanamemagicy 
sorcery, witche 
craft) 


Kinayige 


Kochchuraka 


(Kochchueact of 
cutting) 


Kundivataka 
ee [ 
Kurupakere 
(durupusa marks 
a token) 
Kurutakunte 
Lattivada 
e@e e 
Musuniparu 
(tusuli~face,mouth) 
Navalli 
e@¢ 


(Nal-four) 
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Ethnoloyical Auspicious Miscellaneous 
Caste, Profession, Excellent, Numeral, Ambiguous 
Tribe, Family, Delightful inauspicious, 
persone superstitions 


Nerire 
a 
Nerur 
Nittakalé 
(Nittaestanding) 


Nulgala 

(Nulgu-to be 
crushed) 
Palayatthéna 
(From skt, Pralaya) 


Pambuligi 
(Pambal-desire) 


Panyal 
(Panaefallen) 


Pariyaya 


Pottalikénagara 
(Pottala-cup made 
of leaves) 


safigavur 


Sattikara 
(Satti-Umbrella) 


Siggalli 
Sullam 
ee 
Treyannéhara 
Urachhaka 
(Uraecircle) 
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Ethnoloygical Auspicious Miscellaneous 
Caste, Profession, Excellent, Numeral, Ambiguous 
Tribe, Family, Delightful inauspicious, 
persone superstitions 
or 
(Urachhadaenecklace 


hanging over breast) 


Uruvige 
(Uruvala-fuel) 


vefigs 
Yukrombe 
(Yuk-couple or pair) 
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The above analysis of the place names shows that 
most of the places were well established settlements. 
The suffixes suggest that these villages were situated 
on plain, cultivable land often surrounded by forests, 
hills or some source of water like tank, pond, lake or 
river. From the prefixes we find that most of them 
generally denote the Geographical conditions of the 
place like landscape, soil, climate, sources of water, 
etce Mention may be made of places like Ulchal, Valvola, 
Nelkunda which denote an agrarian economy. Further, 
prefixes denoting climatic conditions, ete, corroborate 
this nature of the settlement, A fairly large number 
of names were given after the flora of the region which 
not only suggest the environmental condition of the place 
but also give a pattern of the source of subsistence and 
food habits of the people. We get place names after 
jackfruit, mango, coconut, plantain, pulses, edible roots, 
ete. Again, besides Brahmins and Xshatriyas it seems that 
some of the settlements alse gained importance due to the 
various trading classes such as potters, oil crushers, 


salt makers, etce 


However, as far as religion is concerned, wa get 
quite a few place names suggesting the religious backe 
ground of the settlement, Among the names relating to 


religion, majority of them are of Vaisnava origin followed 


gle 


by Sadviam and minor Gods and Goddesses, But we rarely 
get any place names suggesting Buddhist or Jaina 
influence while epigraphical records and antiquity 
remains tell us that Jainism was one of the major 
religions during the period. This may be due to the 
fact that the settlement was well astablished, having 

a long standing name much before the grant was issued. 
Secondly though the place gained importance due to 
certain religious activities, the name was not always 


changed to suit the current faith. 


As we have stated earlier, a few place names 

ceuld not be studied as it was difficult to find and 
“Recmslave their meaning. Similarly some of the names 
analysed and classified above seem to have undergone 6 
considerable change by the time they were recorded, thus 
making it difficult to find out the exact origin of the word. 
In some cases we have tried to find out and reconstruct 
the probable and nearest form of the original word in 
accordance with the available Kannada and sanskrit 
equivalents. It has a lot of limitations which otherwise 
cannot be verified. For example, Pinuka might have been 
derived from *Pinaka® which means threeepronged spzar or 
trident or might have originated from ‘pin’ which 
signifies the state of heing behind or end of horizon. 
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Similarly, Lattivada might have come from latta which 
literally means a stick or club or probably from 
latte which stands for a rude and reckless woman. In 
these cases, out of the several meaninys available 
we have chosen the nearest meaning which may justify 


the condition of a settlement, 
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as 


1. 
Ze 
3e 
4 


1. 
2e 
3e 
de 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 


le 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
Be 


9e 
10. 


Supplenent_to the present Administrative 
ataka 
ae Se Belgaum district 
niedoel 1. aAthani 
Bhalki 2e Chikodi 
cites 3e Raibag 
iannceed 4. Hukeri 
Gulbarga district 5. Gokak 
Aland 6. Belgaum 
Gulbarga 7. Sampgaon 
Chinchoii 6. Parasgod 
Afzalpur 9. Ramdurg 
Chitapur 10. Khanapur 
Seram Raichur district 
Andola 1, Deodury 
oie 2. Raichur 
Yadgir 3. kingsugur 
Shorapur 4. Manvi 
Bijapur district 5S. ‘ushtagi 
Inai 6. Sindhnoor 
Bijapur 7. Gangawati 
Sindgd 8 Yelburga 
Jamehandi 9. Koppal 
Bagewads Dharwar district 
Muddebihal 1. Narguna 
Madhol 2e Ron 
Bilgd 3. Dharwar 
Bijapur district 4. Navalgund 
Bagalkot 5. Gadag 
Hungund 6. Mundargi 
7. Hubli 
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Be 

De 

10. 
11. 
12. 
136 
14. 
15. 
16. 


le 
2e 
36 
4e 
Se 
66 
Te 
Be 
9e 
10. 
‘11. 


le 
ae 
3e 
4e 
Se 
6e 
Te 
Be 


Dharwar district 
Kalghatgi 
Kundgol 
Shirhatti 
Shiggaon 

Haveri 

Hangal 

Byadgi 
Ranebennur 
Hirekerur 


North Kanara district 


Supa 
Haliyal 
Karwar 
Yellapur 
Mundgod 
Ankola 
Sirsi 
Kumta 
Siddapur 
Honavar 
Bhatkal 


Bellary district 
Siruguppa 

Hospet 

Bellary 
Nallapuran 
Sandur 
Harrinahadagli 
Rudligi 
Harpanahalli 


Chitaldrug district 
Harihar 

Davengere 

Jagalur 
Molakalmuru 


Sagar 
Shikaripur 
Hosanagar 
Shimoga 
Honnali 
Chennagiri 
Thirthahalli 
Bhadraveti 


Chik Magalur 
Sringeri 

Koppa 
Narasimharajapura 
Tarikere 

Mudgere 
Chikmagalur 
Kadur 


Tumkur 
Chiknadkanhalli 
Sira 

Tiptur 

Gubbi 
Madhugiri 
Koratayere 
Turuvekere 
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10. 


10. 
11. 


le 
2e 
3e 
ae 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
Be 
Ge 
10. 


le 
2e 
Je 
ae 


Tumkur 
Tumkur 
Kunigal 
Pavagada 


Kolar district 
Goribidnur 
Gudibanda 
Bagepall 
Chikbalapur 
Sidlaghatta 
Chintamand 
Kolar 
Srinivasapur 
Malur 
Bangarpet 
Mulbagal 


fndhra_ Pradesh 
Adilabad district 
Adilabad 

Boath 

Utnoor 
Asifabad 
Sirpur 

Mudhol 

Nirmal 
Khanapur 
Lakshattipet 
Chinnoor 


Nizamabad district 
Bodhan 
Nizamabad 
Armoor 
Banswada 


Se 
66 


le 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
66 
Te 
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Nigamabad district 
Yellareddy 
Kamareddy 


Karimnagar district 
Metpalli 

Jagtiyal 

Sultanabad 

Manthani 

Sirsilla 

Karimagar 
Huzurabad 


_ Medek district 


le 
2e 
36 
ae 
Se 
Se 
Te 
8. 
9e 


ie 
20 
3e 
4e 
Se 
Ge 


1. 
Ze 
Je 
4e 


Narayankhed 
zahirabad 
Andol 
Medak 
siddipet 
Vikarabad 
Sangareddy 
Narsapur 
Gajwel 


Warangal district 
Parkal 

Mulug 

Jangaon 

Warangal 

Pakhal 
Mahbubabad 
Hyderabad district 
Medchal 

Hyderabad west 
Hyderabad Zast 
Shahabad 


Se 
Ge 


le 
20 
36 
4e 
Se 


le 
2e 
3e 
be 
Se 
Se 
Te 


1. 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
6e 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
ile 
126 
13. 


Hyderabad district 


Ibrahimpatnam 
Tandur 


Khammam district 
Yellandu 
Burgampahad 
Xhaiamam 
Palvancha 
Madhira 


Nalgonda district 
Bhongir 
Ramannapet 
Suryapet 
Nalgonda 
Devarkonda 
Miryalguda 
Huzurnagar 


Mahbubnagar district 


Kodanygal 
Pargl 
Shadnagar 
Makhtal 
Mahbubnagar 
Kalvakurti 
Atinakur 
Wanparti 
Nagar Kurnool 
Gadwal 
Alanpur 
Xollapur 
Achainpet 


le 
2e 
36 
4e 
Se 
6e 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
11. 
126 


Kurnool district 


Adoni 
Kurnool 
Nandikotkur 
Markapur 
Alur 
Pattikonda 
Dhone 
Banganapalle 
Nandyal 
Curbum 
Koilkuntla 
Sirval 


Guntur district 
Palnad 
Sattenapalle 
Guntur 

Tenali 
Vinulonda 
Narasaraopet 
Bapatla 

Rapalle 

Ongale 
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eo ed 


Anantapur district 


Rayadrug 
Gooty 
Tadpatri 
Kalyandrug 
Anantapur 
Dharmavaram 
Penukonda 


Be 
De 
10. 


1e 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
8. 
Ge 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


le 
2e 
3e 
de 
Se 
be 
Te 
Be 
9e 


le 
Ze 
3e 


Anantapur district 
Madakasira 
Hindupur 

Kadiri 


Nellore district 
Darsi 
Podild 
Kanigiri 
Kandukur 
Udayagiri 
Kavali 
Atmakur 
Kovur 

pur 
Nellore 
venkatagiri 
Gudur 
Sulurpet 


Cuddapah district 
Jammnala=emadugu 
Prodattur 

Badvel 

Pulivendla 
Kanialapuram 
Cuddapah 
Ssiddavattam 
Rayachoti 
Rajampet 


Chittoor 
Madanapalle 
Vayalpad 
Chandragiri 


4. 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
8. 
9. 


1. 
2e 
3e 
46 
5e 
66 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 


i. 
2e 
3e 
4. 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
11. 
12. 
136 
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Chittoor 
Kalahasti 
Punganur 
Chittoor 
Puttur 
Tiruttanti 
Palmaner 


Maharashtra 
Dhulie district 
Akrand 
Akkalkuwa 
Taloda 
Shahada 
Shirpur 
Nandur bar 
Sindkheda 
Nawapur 
Sakri 
Dhulia 


Nasik district 
Baglan 
surgana 
Kalwan 
Malegaon 
Peint 
Dincord 
Chandor 
Nandgaon 
Nasik 
Niphad 
Yeola 
Igatpuri 
Sinnar 


10. 
il. 
12e 
136 
14.6 


Thana district 
Umbargaon 
Dahanu 
Mokhada 
Jawhar 
Palghar 
Bassein 
Wada 
Shahapur 
Bhivands 
Thana 
Borivali 
Kalyan 
Murbed 


Kolaba district 
Panvel 
Karjat 

Uran 
Khalapur 
Pen 

Alibag 
saidhagad 
Roha 

Murud 
Mangaon 
Shrivardhan 
Mhasla 
Mahad 
Poladpur 


Ratnagiri district 
Mandangad 

Depoli 

Khed 


4e 
Se 
be 
Te 
Be 
9. 
10. 
il. 
126 
136 
14. 
15. 


le 
2e 
36 
4e 
5e 
be 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
11. 
12. 


1. 
2e 
Je 
4e 
Se 
Ge 
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Ratnagiri district 
Chiplun 
Guhagar 
Sangameshwar 
Ratnagiri 
Lanje 
Rajapur 
Deogad 
Kankavli 
Malvan 
Kudale 
Vengurla 
Sawantwadi 


Kolhapur district 
Shahuwadi 
Panhala 
Hatkananyale 
Karvir 
Bavada 
Sshirel 

Kagal 
Radhanagari 
Bhudaryad 
Ajra 
Gadhinglaj 
Chandgad 


Sangli district 
Khanapur 
Shiraia 

Walwa 

Tasgaon 

Miraj 

Jath 


1. 
20 
30 
4e 
Se 
66 
Te 
8. 
De 
10. 
ll. 


1. 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
Ge 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
ii. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


i. 
2e 
3e 
ae 
Se 


Satara district 
wali 

Khandala 
Phaltan 

Man 

Khatav 

Keregaon 

Satara 

Jawli 


_ Mahabaleshwar 


Patan 
Karad 


Pune district 
Junnar 
Ambegaon 
Khed 
Sirur 
Maval 
Haveli 
Pune city 
Dhond 
Mulshi 
Vele 

Bhor 
Purandar 
Baramati 
Indapur 


Ahmadnagar district 
Kopargaon 

Akola 

Sangamer 
Shrirampur 

Rahuri 


10. 


13. 


2e 


10- 


Ahmadnagar district 
Nevasa 

Parner 

Ahmadnagar 

Pathardi 

Sheogaon 

Shrigonda 

Karjat 

Jamkhed 


Aurangabad district 
Kannad 
S8illoda 
Bhokardan 
Jafferabad 
Vaijapur 
Khuldabad@ 
Aurangabad 
Jalna 
Gangapur 
Paithan 
Ambad 


Jalgaon district 
Chopda 
Yawel 
Raver 
Amalner 
Parola 
erandol 
Jalgaon 
Bhusawal 
Edlabad 
Bhadgaon 
Pachora 


2el 


12. 
13. 


1. 
2e 
Je 
4e 
Se 


le 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
6. 
Te 
8. 


le 
2e 
3e 
4e 
Se 
66 
Te 


le 
Ze 
3e 
4e 
Se 


Jalgaon district 
Jammer 
Chalisgaon 


Buldhana district 
Jalgaon 

Malkapur 

Khemgaon 

Chikhali 

Mehkar 


Parbhani district 
Partur 

Jintur 

Hingoli 

Kalannurl 

Pathri 

Parbhani 

Basmath 
Gangakhed 


Bhir district 
Georal 

Ashti 

Patoda 

Bhir 
Manjlegaon 
Kaij 
Mominabad 


Osmanabad district 
Parenda 

Bhoom 

Kalam 

Latur 

Osmanabad 


66 
Te 
Be 
9 
10, 
il. 


le 
Ze 
30 
ae 
Se 
be 
Te 
Be 
9. 
10. 
11. 


1. 
2e 
3e 
4. 
5e 
66 
Te 
Be 
9 
10. 


1. 
20 


Osmanabad district 
Oswa 

Tuljapur 

Omerga 

Ahmadpur 

UVdagir 

Nilanga 


Sholapur district 
Karmala 

Madha 

Barsi 

Malsiras 
Pandharpur 
Mohol 
NortheSholapur 
sangola 
Mangalwedha 
south-sholapur 
Akalkot 


Nanded district 
Hadgaon 

Kinwal 

Nanded 

Bhoker 

Kandhar 

Bilols 
Dharmabad 


Akola district 
Akot 
Balapur 


Ee 


Je 
4e 
Se 
66 


ie 
2e 
Je 
4e 
Se 
6e 


le 
Ze 
3e 
4e 
Se 


1. 
2e 
30 


1. 
Ze 
3e 
4e 
Se 


1. 
26 
Je 


Akola district 
Akola 
Murtajapur 
washin 
Mangrulpir 


Amravati district 
Melghat 

Daryapur 
Achalpur 

Moni 

Amravati 

Chandur 


Yeotmal district 
Darwha 

Yeotmal 

Pusad 

Kelapur 

Wand 


Wardha district 
Arvi 

Wardha 
Hinganghat 


Nagpur district 
Katol 

Saoner 

Ramtek 

Nagpur 

Umrer 


Bhandara district 
Bhandara 

Gondia 

Sakoli 


10. 
ii. 


le 
20 
30 
4e 
Se 
6e 
Te 
8. 
De 
10. 
ii. 


le 
2e 


Chanda district 
Warora 
Brahnapuri 
GadchirollL 

Chan da 

Sironcha 


Gujarat 
Baroda district 
Savii 

Baroda 
Waghodia 
Padre 

Dabhoi 
Sankheda 
Jabugam 
Chhota udepur 
Karjan 

Sinor 

Naswadi 


Broach district 
Jambusar 


Amod 

Vagra 
Broach 
Jhagadia 
Nandod 
Hansot 
Ankleshwar 
Vaelia 
Dediapada 
Sagbara 
Surat district 
Clpad 
Mangrol 


RA8 


3e 
4e 
Se 
6e 
Te 
Be 
De 
10. 
il. 
12. 
136 
14. 
156 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Surat district 
Chorasi 
Ramrej 
Mandvi 
songadh 
Palsana 
Navsari 
Bardoli 
Valod 
Vyara 
Gandevi 
Chikhli 


2 


_ 
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Supplement To The Historical Geography Map 


Vanavasi or VaijayantIpura « Banawasi, in the sirsi 
taluka, North Kanara. 


Balégrama © Balegaon in the Bagalan taluka of Nasik 
district, 10 miles to the north-east 
of Nasik. 


Jayagrama « Jaikhera in the Dindori taluka of Nasik 
district, 9 miles southewest of Anjaneri. 


ambe~Avafigana @- Ambegaon, 3 miles south-west of 
Jaikhera and 23 miles northewest of Nasik. 


Kallivana - Kalvan in Nasik district. 


Chandrapuri « Chandrachi Met, 12 miles SeW. of 
Anjaneri. 


Rasénapura or Rasananagar @ Rasin in Karjat taluka 
of Ahmednagar district. 


Chemulya defa = Chaul in Kolaba district. 


Bahmanavata=grama = Bammigati, 20 miles south of 
Dharware 


Tambadara-grama - Tambur, 2 miles west of Barmigati. 


Ela€pura-Yelur in walve taluka of Sangli district, 
on the northern bank of Warna river. 


Pinuka © Pen in Pen taluka of Kolaba district. 
Belvola visaya = Belvola, 


Bepatti ~ Behatti in the Lakshmeshwar division of 
the Dharwar 2istrict. 


Raktapura or Xisuvolal @- Pattadakal, 8 miles 
north-east of Badami in the Badami 
taluka of Bijapur district. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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236 
24. 


256 


26- 


276 
28. 


29 


30. 


R27 


Annigere ~ Annigere in the Navalgund taluka of 
Dharwer district, 


Mulgundu or Mugundu -~ Mulgund in Gadag taluka 
of Dharwar district. 


Chiprarulana visaya e Chiplun in chiplun taluka 
of Ratnagiri district. 


Naravana « Narwan, 1 1/2 miles east from the 
seashore of the Arabian sea, in the 
Guhagar taluka of the Ratnagiri district 
and 29 miles from chiplun. 


Chindramada « Chindravla or Chindval, 4 miles to 
the north-east of Narwan. 

Turutatake « Turimella in the Giddalur taluka of 
Kurnool district. 

Nerur «» Nerur, in the Mudal division of savantawadi 
region. 

Pariyanda ~ Paranda in Osmanabaed district. 

Kandugal - Kedgal, 60 kms. west of Chintapalli, 
in Hyderabad district. 

Karahatanagara ~ Karad of Karad taluka in Satara 
district. 


Karuvagrama = Karva, 4 miles south-east of Karad 
in Karad taluka of Satara district. 


Karmaneya - Kamrej in surat district. 


Konikal @ Kunigal, a taluka some thirty miles 
to the west of Bangalcre. 


Kundivataka = Kundi in the Sangameshwar taluka 
of the Ratnagiri district. 


Alaktakanagaza - Alta or Altem, 12 miles 
north-east of “olhapur. 


31. 
326 
336 
34, 


35, 


366 


376 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
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S$ripura - shirola, 15 miles cast of Alta. 
Bagadige « Bagalkot in Bijapur district. 
Purigere @ Lakshmeshwar. 


Manapura « Manor in Palghar taluka of Thana 
district. 


Mahagirihars visaya = Comprised area around 
Bhadane near Bhiwandi in Thana district, 


Ulchal = Ulchala in the Kurnool taluka of Kurnool 
district. 


Tellada - Telada or Telara in Navasari taluka 
of Surat district. 


Palayatthana visaya = Phaltan, chief town of lower 
Nira valley and the main headquarters of 
the Phaltan taluka of Satara district. 


Vira © Vir in the Purandar taluka of Poona district, 
about 1 1/2 miles to the north of the 
Nira river. 


Kalahatthana - Korhala, 21 1/2 miles south-east 
of Vir in the Baramati taluka of Poona 
district. 


Panufigal visaya = Hangal in Dharwar district. 


Togochchadu - Togarachedu in the Nandyal taluka 
of Kurnool districte 

Nirgundi - Nigade, southeeast of Purandar fort 
in Poona district and close to Bopagaon 
(findspot) which is 2 1/2 to 3 kms, on 
the west from Saswad in Purandar taluka 
of Poona district. 


Chehjona ~ Chandan in the Tadpatri taluka of 
Anantapur district. 


Pe 


45. Talitatahara visaya = Probably adjacent to 
Karahataka visaya. This would be around 
south of Kolaba district and north of 
Satara district. 


46. Treyanaharatttarggata-visaya - Ten, near Bardoli. 
This ahara and visaya were probably 
located in Bardoli taluka of Surat 
district. 


47. Nelkund « Nalkund in the Davanagere taluka of 
Chitaldrug district. 


48. Vamguru or Vafiganir visaya = Around present 
Vanganuru village in the Tadpatri taluka 
of Anantapur district. 


49~ Vaiiguravads visaya = Vamguru in the Kalvaparti 
taluka of Mahbubnagar district. 


50. Marrura ~ Chinna Marrura or Pedda Marruru on the 
’ bank of the Krishna river in the Kollapuram 
taluka of Mahbubnagar district, both 
40 miles from Vangurue 


Sle Vefigd or venti visaya = Bhendi, about 4 miles 
north-east of Manor in the Palghar taluka 
of Thana district. May have been situated 
in the area north-east of Kurata visaya. 
Kurata visaya may have covered Palghar 
taluka. 


526 satimala bhoga ~ somanthali in the Phaltan taluka 
of Satara district, 


536 Kondaverupur = xondavidu in the Narasaraopet taluka 
of Guntur district, 


54. Magamur = Mungamur in the Kandukur taluka of 
Nellore district. 
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556 Karellika = Karel in the Rajapur taluks of 
Ratnagiri district, 


56. Kheta e Khed in the Khed taluka of Ratnagiri 
adistrict. 


57° Ravati « Redi near Ratnagiri district. 


58. Moshinid pathaka - valley of the river Mosam in 
the northern part of Baglan taluka of 
Nasik district. 


59. Jedugur or Jelugir nad ~ Jedda in the sorab 
taluka of Shimogga district. 


60. Valligy&me - Balagomve in shikarpur taluka of 
shimogga district. 


61. Nirilli - Niralgd in the Hangal taluka of Dharwar 
district. 


62. Kumbayija twelve - Situated around Kumbhoj, 
6 miles northeeast of Alta, in Kolhapur 
districte 


636 Pishtapura - Pithapuram in Godavari district. 


64. Marrallru » Maratur village of Narasaraopet taluka 
of Guntur district, 

656 Mudibiyam © Pedda-Mudiyam in the Jammalamadugu 
taluka of Cuddapah district. 

66. Kochchuraka = Kochre in the Vengurla peta of 
Ratnagiri district, 

67. Pand{pur #- Adur, 8 miles to the east of Hangal in 
Dharwar district. 

68. Tiyaregrama « Terdal in Jamehandi taluka, Bijapur 
district. 

69. Banafikallu < Panagallu, 10 miles from wanaparti in 
Mehbubnagar district. 

70. Koppana @ Koppal, Headquarters of the Xoppal taluka 
of Raichur district. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL ETHNOGRAPHY 


By Cultural Ethnography we mean a study of 
personal names and the gotras from epigraphical records. 
This will give an insight into the cultural, political 
and social atmosphere as well as the religious beliefs 
of the period. Besides, it will tell us about the 
various castes and professions. The study of jgotras in 
relation to their provenance from the records with the 
present identified settlemant, if verified, will focus 
light on the historicity of the place and its people. 


Previous scholars like sankalia? 


e Shobana 
Gokhale” and Sumati Muley? have discussed the cultural 
significance of the personal names. The pattern of 
naming a person in the Indian Seciety was bound by the 
conventions based on religion. Elaborate rules were 
laid down in the Grhya~sutras, which were to be observed 
while naming a new born childe kane* has discussed and 
compared these rules with the naming practice from Vedic 
literature. The naming ceremony, Namkarnam, accompanied 


by an elaborate ritual, was one of the sanskaraes 
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(sacraments) to be observed in the life of a person. 
Hence personal names can reveal the general trend as 
well as the religious, political and cultural factors 
that influenced the naming of an individual during that 
time. Personal names are to a certain extent the 
reflection of the thought and customs of the people of 
the period. 


But this study also has its limitations. The 
names may not always give the right information. Often 
when a child is named, the name may have bean influenced 
by his father's religion. But it is not necessary that 
the child after attaining maturity, should follow the 
religion of his father even though his name may remain 
the same. Moreover, it is difficult to differentiate 
names of Jains and Buddhists because most of the time 
they were given Brahmanical names. Hence a person having 
@ name related to a particular religion is not always 
necessarily a follower of that faith, Where the genealogy 
of a person is given, we can see that sometimes all the 
names do not belong to one particular cult, At other 
times, the names are all of one cult which shows the 
family adherence to that faith. Many times popular names 
ef the time are given to a child irrespective of caste, 


community, statc, etc. Where battles were a common feature, 
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names may have been given after a local hero or some 
political personality. Names may also have been given 


for beauty and valour, after local deity, ete. 


For a better understanding, the names have been 


divided into three sections as follows te 


Section I ¢ Names of royal families and their feudatories, 

section II 1s Brahmin names including those of donees, 
their relatives, officials and ladies. 

Section III «s Non-Brahmin names including those of 


donees, officials and ladies, 


These sections have been further subedivided under 
the following groups according to their significance. 


1) Names signifying Geds and Goddesses in generale 

2) Vaisnavite namese 

3) Sadvite nameSe 

4) Buddhist and Jaina namese 

5) Names after Epic heroes and sageSe 

6) Names after flora and fauna. 

7) General names signifying virtue, valour, beauty, 
colour, size, quality, object, etce 

The following abbreviations have been used 8 

Q ~ queen; F ~ feudatory, L ~ ladies. 

The number against the name and suffix, indicates 


the number of occurrence. 
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Apart from the above names, we come across the 


following Jaina names in our records. 


Sri - Vijayadevapanditacharya } (vévagana sect of 
Ramadevacharya : Mulasafigha) 
rf 
| 


Jayadevepandita 


Xcharya 


Rami setts sect Balotkéragana of Mulasafighas 


Pe pe et 


Aibhasetti 
ee 


Udayadavapandita 
alias Nirevadyapandita 
° = oe 
SrIpujyapada 


Devagana sect of Mulasafigha. 


Pe P< HK PE HE 


Jinanandi 

Naygadeva 

kanakopala (of Mullagane sect) 
Siddha « nandi 

Chitakacharya 

vinayanandt 

Vasudeva 

SrI pala 

Dharmagamunda 

Gurava Prabhachandra 
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Abhayanandi I ‘a 

‘ X peralur safigha 
Srinanat I 

Chivarika 

6 

Sri vimimmana 

@ 

Sri Gehpahana 

@ 

Sri Akimi or Arimi 


Names of Jain Sadhus 
of the Digambara sect. 
Magana 

Sri prapannabuddhi 


ee Pe Pe PE PE DOE OE OE OE PE DP DE 


Sri Kana 


Donagamunda 
® ee 


Elagamunda 
e e@e 


Malleyes 
Ulichharadhasavereyas 
Bahubali (merchant) 
Ravikirti (poet) 
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Personal name Suffixes 


Suffixes of Royal and feudatory Names t 


aditya (5), arasa (5), gana (1), ifvara (1), 
kumara (2), naga (1), piS@cha (1), raja (10), Saktd (3), 
settd (1), simha (1), vanaraju (1), vardhana (2), 


varman (6), yara (2), 
Suffixes of Brahmin nanes 3s 


acharya (9), Aditya (2), arabhatta (1), ayya (3), 
bhatara (2), bhatta (4), bhatti (1), bhoyo (2), chaturveda (1), 
chauverabhatta (1), déva (4), dhara (2), dikshita (3), 
duggu (1), ganda (1), Iévara (1), kumara (1), naga (1). 
naga-svamin (1), pallava-chari (1), para (6), Sarma (62), 
Garman (48), shadangavith or shadangavid (2), shamiyaru (1), 
siftha-$arman (1), siva (2), somayaji (1), stra (2), svamin 
or swamy (77), svamibhatta (1), svami-dZkshita (5), vipran (1). 


Suffixes ef Non=Brahmin names ¢ 


aditya (1), amma (2), anna (2),apa, appa (2), 
arasa (1) @rya (1), badda (1), baru (1), bittu (1), balu (3). 
buddhid (1), chanda (1), chorla-kalu (1), dapu (1), dasan (1). 
deva (1), dina (1), dugga (1), durjaya (1), gala (1). galu (1) 
gamiga (1), gamunda (3), gena (1), gafiga (1), gold (1), 
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guna (1), kalu (2), kumara (1), kuppa (1), mafichal (1), 
mafigala (1), manin&ga (1), mara, tara (2), mata (1), 

meru (1), mulu (1), muttarasa (1), n@ga (1), pSlan (1), 
parn (6), payen (1), podd (1). pett (2). Punyavallabha (4), 
raja (1), raju (2), reyye (2), sena (2), settd (2), 

siddhi (1), sigal (1), siiiha (2), sifiga (1), somayaji (1), 
thakkura (1), vadi (1), vafibulu (1), vardhaména (1), 
vardhana (1), varman (1), vasapaka (1), vipramanoharan (1), 


yaru, yaru (4) 6 


From the study of personal names we can conclude 
that the norms for naming an individual were not strictly 
followed. We notice that anong the classified names of 
Royal persons, nearly half of the total number of names 
were influenced by religion while the rest were General 
names with a few names after Epic Heroes and Flora and Faunae 
In case of Brahmins while more than half (56%) of the names 
were of Gods and Goddesses of various faiths and cults, the 
rest were mostly General names (see table). Among the none 
Brehmin names, about thirty per cent of them are after 
religion while the rest are almost all General names (68%). 
Besides these wa get a few names of Jains and Jaina 
ascetics. Sut most of these names show the influence of 
the Brahmanical faith. It seams that these persons in the 
later part of their life adopted Jainism while their names 
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did not change. Even a name suggesting a particular 
cult does not necessarily mean that the person was 4 
follower of the same cult. For example Madanafiga$raya 
SeI Buddhavarasa® mast have been a Vaisnavite having 


a Buddhist name, 


As we mentioned earlier, where the genealogy of 
a person is given, very often the names do not restrict 
themselves to one particular cult. It shows that the 
people bearing this kind of genealogical names were not 
attached to a particular sect but were open to the 
Brahmanical religion in general. But, in certain cases 
it can be observed that the generations bear names having 
affiliation to a particular religion or sect @ege Madhavae 
Sarmma was the son of Krishna Garmma and grandson of srT@ 
vishnu-tarmna®, etce We get some rare instances where 
the syncretic aspect of the religion is shown through 
personal namese ee Naréndreditya’, GSyatri%ive’, 


10 11 


y 
Raityaravi?, Rudra$ivacharya’-, Sivavardhamana”, etc. 


At least thirty-five gotras have been recorded in 
the inscriptions of Chalukyas of Badani. Out of these 
gotras mentioned, the donees or beneficiaries belonging 
to the KS$%yape (35)2%, sharadvaja (29), KauSika (23)¢ 
Atreya (18) and Kaundinya (12) were probably more favoured 


than those belonging to other gotras, for religious grants 
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Or otherwise. Among the gotras studied we have a few 
which are not met in the records of other parts of the 
country??, They are Bhalandana, pDevarata = Kau$ika, 
Dhaundaklya, phimrayana, Gamundalli, GhCrita Kaubika, 
Lakshmana, Madhara, Manavya, Mandavya, SBvanike, sSvarni 


Vaishnava, (2?) vVarcha. 


The study of suffixes of the personal names throws 
light on the social conditions of the time. The Srahmins 
as well as the other castes had well = defined suffixes 
which differentiated them from each other in the same 
community. By this time we have seen that the caste 
system had already been welleestablished having various 
subecastes, each with a different status. This can be 
observed from the preference given to the Brahmins in 
among the castes. The Sarmans, svamis, farmas, acharyas, 
bhattas end dikshites were most probably a predominating 
section of the Brahmins as it can be inferred that the 
names bearing these suffixes were mostly preferred for 
donations or grants given in our period. In certain 
cases, prefixes are used such as acharya, bhatta. It 
shows that these kind of prefixes were specially conferred 
on the people who had distinguished themselves in society. 
Acharya generally means a guru, preceptor, etc. Later 


on this acharya becomes a very common surname in the regions 
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We get references to this use of Scharya, a suffix as 
well as prefix like Acharya gudarganacharya?*, It 
shows that the suffix Acharya has already become a 
family suffix and the prefix @ch@rya signifies the 


status of the person, 


While studying the suffixes of the non-Bralmins 
we sec that certain suffixes show the status of the 
people of a community like gamunda, gamiga dee. the 
head of a village. We have certain suffixes common 
to Brahmins and non-Brahinins,. They are aditya, deva, 
naga, kumfra, etce Sam, svGming $arman, bhatta, 
aIkshita, acharya were essentially Brahmin suffixese 
Likewise varman, vardhana, raja, sifiha were essentially 


noneBrahmnin suffixese 


Some of the Brahmin suffixes found in those days 
are still currently used in the region of our study. 
They are acharya, Sarna, Sarnuan, svamin, dikshita, bhatta, 
deva (‘> Deo), bhoyo (> bheyi), sura (> sori), chaturveda 
(> chaturveddi), etc. In case of non-Brahmins, many 
suffixes are still used. They are arasa (> urs, arasu), 
setti, siftha, gana (> ganamukhi), naga (> nag, nagmoti, 
nagarakatte) guna (> gune)» Srya (> Sri), dugga 


(> duggannavar), gémunda (> gaunde > geuda), kuppa 

(> koppada), dasan (> dasappa), bolu (boli = setti), 

gafiga (> gafigannavar), yaru (henerific), raju, S50 (> raya) 
etcCe 


le 
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CHAPTER IV 


R ELIGtION 


Through the Ages, the cultural life of the 
people of India has been guided by and developed under 
the shadow of religion. In fact religion to some 
extent, formed the basis of a culture. Religion has 
always been the mainstay in the life of the people 
of any period, It has played a vital role in shaping 
and furthering the culture in the past. It was often 
modified end reformed to suit the trend of the period. 
In the present day too, religion plays an important 
role in defining the culture of a people, Religious 
scriptures laid down rules and regulations for the 
guidance of the people. These were zealously guarded 
by the custodians of religion. The king also shared 
this duty. He also contributed to this end by 
protecting dharma and promoting religion. in pursuance 
of this objective he made donations to brahmins and 
ascetics, built temples and bestowed grants on them 
for their maintenance and daily worship. The Chalukyas 


were no exception. 
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A principal feature of the religious history 
of our period was the eclectic outlook of the Chalukyan 
kings towards all religion. Moreover we also find that 
members of the same family were followers of different 
religious cults, while some were devout worshippers 
of visnu, others were worshippers of Siva. At the same 
time they were also patrons of Jainism, Due to this 
free atmosphere all three religions thrived during this 
period. As far as Buddhism was concerned we do not 
know whether the Chalukyas patronized it. But it is 
not unlikely that they tolerated and respected this 
religion just as well as they did others, Hence we find 
reports by Hiuen Tsiang proclaiming that there were 100 
Safigharamas and more than 5000 Buddhist priests who were 
adherents of both Vehicles, when he visited No~ha~laqctta* 
(Maharashtra) « 


With this we will try to discuss the place and 
position of the religions that existed during our period. 
The four main religions were Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism 


and Vaisnavism. 


Jainism 
Kadambas, the predecessors of the Chalukyas, were 
Saivitese However they were tolerant towards cther 


religions. This enabled the other religions to flourish 


peo 


in their kingdom too, This is seen by the large number 

of grants donated by the Kadamba kings to the Jainas*, 

The Kadamba kings Krshnavarma and MrigeSavarma made 
generous endowments for the maintenance and benefit 

of the Jaina establishments’. This liberal attitude 

of the reigning monarchs helped Jainism to flourish. 

Thus it became a popular religion and acquired the 

status of a rival to the Sadvite religion in the region. 
This tradition of tolerance was taken up by the Chalukyas 
who succeeded them and continued to show the same patronage 
towards Jainism even though they belonged to the brahmanical 
faith, The Rashtrakutas, the successors of the chalukyas 
were no different. They also became patrons of Jainism, 


In fact, many of the Rashtrakuta kings and their viceroys 


and generals were followers of Jainism’, 


Jaina temples, institutions and religious preceptors 
received numerous endowments not only by the Chalukyan 
kings but also by the laity. Besides, temples were built 
which were dedicated to the worship of Jaina deities, by 
the royal members and by rich individuals with the sanction 


of the king. 


An inscription on a stone tablet at the village 
of aAdur® of the time of Kirttivarman I commences with a 


salutation to Devendra ¢rT-vardhamana, This inscription 


records a donation of a field made by the king to the 
d@anafala (hall for the distribution of charity) and 
other requirements of the Jinalaya built by one of the 
gamundas or village headmen, This inscription also 
gives the name of the chief of the sect of Paralura 
Sangha and a list of a succession of disciples, This 
shows that Jainism continued to be revered in that 
region for generations, Yet another inscription on 
the same stone-tablet, which is a continuation of the 


preceeding one records the grant made by gamundas 
e 
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and karanas and others with prior permission of the kinge 


The grant comprising of eight mattals of riceeland, was 
given to the temple of Jinendra, for the purpose of 
providing the oblation and unbroken rice, perfumes and 


flowers. This grant was received by Gurava Prabhachandra 


who was residing at the chaitya of Paralur. 


Parel@e® seems to have been a welleknown Jaina 


centre. A reference to a Jaina monastery at Pacalur is 
made at an earlier period in a copper plate charter of 
the Kadamba king Mrigéfavarma’. Paralir Sangha is 
again mentioned in the Huli plates of Manhgalaraja®. It 
gives a succession of Jaina preceptors who belonged to 
the community of teachers of Paralir sangha, This 


charter records a grant made to the temple of Lord 
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Santinatha in the village of Kiruvattakere. This gift 

was entrusted to the preceptor Abhayanandi, disciple 

of preceptor SrInandi who belonged to the conmunity of teachers 
Paralur Sanghae This record begins with an invocation 

to Santi rfvara or S8ntinatha Jina, the 16th Tirthankara 


of the Jaina pantheon. = 


From this above reference to Paralir Sangha and 
the succession of the preceptors and endowments made to 
it at various times shows that this establishment continued 
to enjoy the royal favour irrespective of the ruling 
dynastye This long tradition of a Jaina establishment 
could not have continued without the support of the local 
peoplee This is reflected by the incident of the karanas 
and the gamundas providing provisions for the maintenance 
of the Sanghae Hence it seems that a religious establishment 
was not neglected and denied help even if the other 
religious movements were gaining importance and exerting 
their influence. This also shows that Jainism continued 
to be revered in the region throughout the period of our 


studye 


The British museum plates” of Pulakefi I begins 
with an invocation to Mahavira. It records that samiyara, 
governor of Kuhundi visaya built a temple of Jinendra in 


the city of Alaktaka, in the visaya where he was governing. 
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At the request of Samiyara, the king made a gift of 

a field to this temple. From this record, we get a 
succession of preceptors of the Mulagana sect beginning 
from Kanakopal@ followed by Siddhasmandi, Chitakacharya, 
Nagadeva and Jinanandi, Jinanandi described as a sun 
among Acharyas is also said to be the recipient of 
donations consisting of several fields and villages. 
Ravikirti, the poet and author of the Aihole Ppragsasti 
describes Pulake$i II as his patron??, He built a 
temple of Jinandra which is now known as the Megut4 


temple on which the inscription is located. 


Another important centre of Jaina religion appears 
to have been the town of Lakshmeshwar of Lakshmeshwar 


taluka in Dharwar district. An inseription*+ 


on a stone = 
tablet at the temple called Safikha = basti at Lakshmeshwar 
(ancient Pulikara, Puligere) records that Vikramaditya II 
was responsible for the embellishment and repair of 
Sa&khatIrtha #» vasati of the city of Pulikara and the 
temple called ‘the white Jinalaya', respectively. It 
further records that a grant of field was made by the king 
for the maintenance of the worship of Jina, repairing 
breakages and of making new embellishments and providing 
the oblation and in order to maintain a hall of almsgiving, 


ete. This gift was given to SrI-vijayadévapanditacharya, 
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at the request of the merchant Bahubali, rT « 
vijayadévapanditacharya belonged to the pevagana 

sect of the lineage of the Mulasanghae He was the 
disciple of Ra&madevacharya who performed the most 
austere penancese He is described as a very 
incarnation of holy learning and was free from sorrow 
and house=pupil (antevasin) of Jayadévapandita who 


overcame those that opposed him in argument, 


12 of vijayaditya from the same 


An inscription 
place registers a grant of a village made for the 
benefit of the temple of Safikha = Jinendra at the city 
of Pulikara. The recipient of this grant was 
Udayadévapandita alias Niravadyapandita who was the 
priest of Vijayaditya’s father Vinayaditya, Udaya~ 
devapandita was a house-pupil of Srf=pujyapada and 
belonged we the pévagana sect of the Mulasangha lineage. 


13 again from the same place is of 


Yet another record 
Vinayaditya. It states that he made a grant to the 
donee Acharya who belonyed to the pevagana sect of the 


Mulasangha lineage. 


Besides the existing Jaina monuments, probably 
there were many more Jaina religious establishments 
where the Jaina scholars were engaged in the pursuit of 


teaching and advocating Jaina philosophy. We know a 
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few of them like the Paralura sangha, Mulasangha of 
Puligere, etc. Moreover the Jaina acharyas and 

scholars had a high place in the royal house, 
Udayadévepandita, a Jaina preceptor, was the priest 

of Vinayaditya and RavikTIrti, a Jainapoet, was 
patronised by Pulake$i II, These Jaina ascetics 

and scholars may have exerted considerable influence 

on the king, being associated with the royal household, 
This patronising of Jaina philosophers and scholars 

shows that the Chalukya court as well as the rulers 

were exposed to Jaina philosophy and were not antagonistic 
towards Jainism. They rather showed their favour towards 
this religion time and ayaine 


14 plates of vijayaditya registers the 


15 


Shiggaon 
donation of Guddigere besides other villages and fields. 
The grant was made by the king at the request of the 
Alupa ruler Chitravahana, to the Jaina monastery?® which 
was caused to be constructed by his (Vinayaditya) sister 
Kuhkumadevi at Purigere. The village Guddigere is stated 
to be the centre of Jaina religion specially for the 
teaching of surasta branch of Mula~sangha. annigert2? 
inscription of KIrttivarman II registers the construction 
of a chediya by Kaliyamma, the headman of Jebulageri. 


A sculpture was erected in front of it by a certain 
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Kondifulara = Kuppa. 


Regarding the nature of Jainism it can be said 
that various scheols of thought prevailed in the region. 
We come across Devagana sect of Mulasangha lineage, 
Surasta branch of MulaeSangha, etc. However Jainism 
had to coexist with the Brahmanical religion which was 
enjoying greater popularity in the ragicn, This popularity 
of Brahmanical religion may have slowed down the activity 
of Jaina establishments and might have hampered their 
progress. Moreover the strict rules and the austere and 
rigorous Jaina way of life may not have attracted too 


many people to the fold. 


Similarly, Jain temples and monasteries continued 
to be built in the time of Chalukyas, ‘The Jaina religion 
found a willing patron in the chalukyas and later in the 
ASshtrekiitas’”. The Jaina rock-cut temple at Aihole?’, 
the Meguti temple at Aihole and the Jain rockecut temple 
at Badami (Cave IV) testify to the patronage and reverence 
received by Jainism by a section of the populace during 
our timee As we can see, Aihole and Badami, though 
places of Brahmarical religion, were not averse to the 


religious activities of other religions. 


The Jaina rock-cut temple at Aihole contains 
images of ParSvanatha, BahubalI, etc. The south 
subshrine has no imagee The north subshrine has Mahavira 
on the back wall. The rear (main) shrine holds Mahavira. 
The Jain rock=cut temple at Badami (Cave IV) has three 
major images namely BahubalfI (Pl. XIV = D) and 
ParSvanatha (Pl. XIV = B) on the east and west walls 
respectively and Mahavira (Pl. XIV = A,C) in the 
garbhagrhae The Meguti temple at Aihole was dedicated 
to Jinendra as recorded in the Aihole inseription”? 
mentioned earlier. It has an image of a seated Jina in 
the garbhagrha. But, scholars have not been able to 
agree on the question whether it is the original sanctum 


image?*, 


An inscription was discovered on a boulder of 
a hill situated about a mile to the west of Araballi 
in the Harapanahalli taluka of Bellary district??, 
Ritti has assigned this inscription to the time of 
Pulaké3i II on palaeographical grounds and the reference 
to Srf Satya$raya Prithivivallabha Maharaja in the 
record. This inscription records the names of Jaina 
a@chaéryas like Thandacharya, Indranandi, $ivenandi and 
others who performed the Sallegana or Sallekhanavrata 


to free themselves from the bondage of this world. 


Besides there is a reference to the death of 
Dharmasena, the son or disciple of Ajitasenacharya,. 
It also mentions that the ascetics performed tapas 
on this hill, This record indicates that the hill 
was & dwelling place of the Jaina ascetics and the 
natural caves on che hill were used by them for 


performing tapas (meditation). 


Seeing the nature of the grants maie and temples 
constructed and caves excavated it can be svaid that 
Jainism not only got the patronage of the king and the 
queen but also the feudals, headmen, merchants and 
above all support from the local people, Though the 
period witnessed the rising popularity of vaisnavism 
and Saivism, nevertheless a tolerant attitude was shown 
towards Jainism as the Jaina monuments were constructed 
in the religious places which were the stronghold of 
the Brahmanical religion, like Aihole, Badami, etc. 


Buddhism 

There is no doubt that Buddhism was fairly 
widespread in Karnataka, This has been established by 
Chidananda Murty?*, He has proved that Buddhism 
prevailed in Karnataka from the third century B.C, upto 
at least the end of the thirteenth century AeD. ASokan 
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inscriptions (third century BeC.) are found at Brahmagiri, 
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Jattinga ~ Rameshvara and Siddhapura in Central 

Karnataka and Maski and Kopbal in Northern Karnataka. 
Buddhist antiquities and sites have been discovered at 
Banavasi, Chandravalli, Kolivada, Balligamve, Kadri, 

Goa, Sannatti in Chitapur taluka of the Gulbarga 

district, etc. Inscriptions ere found registering 

the donation of funds towards the construction of caves 

at Karla, Kanheri and other Buddhist establishments by 
Kannada marchants from Badams 2, Two Buddhist inscriptions 
of the llth Century A.D. were found at Balligave?*. 

These evidences are sufficient to state that Buddhism 
existed in Karnataka. But, however, it cannot be 

denied that with the rise and popularity of the Brahmanical 
religions like Saivism and Vaisnavism, Buddhism started 

to lose popularity during our period. This waa probably 


the transition period of Mahayana to Vajrayana. 


By the time we reach our period Buddhism was 
already on the decline. Besides, the Kadambas ard later 
the Chalukyas were followers of the Brahmanical religion. 
This gave reason for its further decline. However it 
aid not become extinct. Religious, structural and 
cultural activity at Ajanta and Kanheri during our period 
continued to some extent without any hindrance, Gifts 


were made to Kanheri right upto the end of the eighth 
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century AsDe*®, Two of the Kanheri inscriptions 


registering grants of money were issued in the latter 
half of the ninth century AeD. Activity at Kanheri 

is known to have continued upto the tenth century AsDe2”, 
This indicates that though Buddhism may have not received 
much patronage from the royal members neither was it 
opposed by them and it continued to receive patronage 
from the few followers who still pursued the tenets of 


Buddhisme 


Besides, as we have mentioned earlier, Hiuen 
Tsiang?? has reported the existence of 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and 5000 Buddhist priests in Maharashtra 
(Mo-Ha~La=Cchh),. He further describes a Buddhist site 
which has been identified by scholars with the Ajanta 
caves*’, The description is as follows : “In the east 
ef this country was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer summits, 
Hore was a monastery the base of which wes in a dark 
defile, and its lofty halls and deep chambers were 
quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, its tiers 
of halls and storeyed terracey had the cliff on their 
back and face the ravineecee within the establishment, 
he adds, was a large temple above 100 feet high in which 
was a stone image of the Buddha above seventy feet highs 


the image was surmounted by a tier of seven canopies 
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unattached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it by the space of three feet. 

The walls of this temple had depicted on them the 
incidents of the Buddha's career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining bodhi 
and the omens attending his final passing away, all 
great and small were here delineated. Outside the 
gate of the monastery, on either side north and south, 
was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was informed 
that the bellowing of these elephants caused earthquakes, 
The P‘usa=Ch’Gnena or Dinnaga stayed much in this 


monastery." 


In Sadami, in an unfinished cave, there is an 
image of the Bodhisattva padmapani?92) Cousens?” has 
referred to a twoestoreyed temple which is partly 
structural and partlyexcavated in a rock, as a twoe 
storeyed Jaina temple. The temple is located on the 
Meguti hill halfeway to the Meguti temple, at Aihole. 

In the central ceiling of the verandah is an image of a 
male figure seated on a padma-pitha with an umbrella 
ever his head and attendants at his back (Pl. XV < A). 
Cousens identified this figure as that of a clothed 

Jina with a triple umbrella above him. However, settar?? 
has identified this image as that of the Buddha on the 


basis of the iconographic features, This confusion is 
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because there is very little difference to distinguish 
whether this is a Jaina or a Buddha image, But however, 
ea close observation reveals that it was a Buddha image. 
The figure has a robe over one shculder whereas & 
Svetambara Jaina image wears only a dhoti, This cave 


is assigned to the 5th-6th century AeDe 


However little the evidence may have been, it 
cannot be denied that Buddhism existed during our period. 
Probably a few people of the region revered Buddha, Though 
Buddhism did not find a liberal patron in the Chalukyas, 
it continued in a subdued manner with the help of a few 
Buddhist patrons in the region but nevar flourished 


thereafter. 


Vaisnavism 
ee EEE 


The Chalukyas were primarily Vaisnavites. In the 
later period, they patronized and became adherent followers 
of Saivism. Yet, most of their inscriptions commence with 
"victorious is the boar-like form that was manifested of 
Vishnu, which agitated the ocean, and which had the earth 
resting on the tip of his upiifted-eright hand tusk. © 
This invocation to varaha, the incarnation of Visnu and 
the emblem of boar on their seals reveals that Vvisnu 
was their family deity. Moreover this was generally 


followed by an introductory verse which reads as follows 


eae 


“The Chalukyas were Haritiputras, belonged te the 

Manavya gotra, they were nourished by the seven 

mothers? (Sapta Matri) whe are the seven mothers 

ef mankind, acquired prosperity through the protection 

ef the god Karttikeya, had all kings made subject to 

them at the sight of the boar-crest (varaha-lafchana) 
which they acquired through the favour of god Narayana. * 
However some of the earlier records describe the Chalukyas 
as meditating at the feet of holy svamin or svami«Mahasena 
(xarttikeya) **, 


Besides this, the Chalukyan rulers adopted titles 
like Sri-prithivi-vallabha, SrT-vallabha, Prithvi<- 
vallabha, indicating that they were Vaisnavites. Moreover, 
the epigraphical records of the dynasty amply testify 
to their adherence to Vaisnavism at least in the earlier 
phase, We will further take into consideration these 
records to find out the nature of Vaisnavite inclination 


35 o¢ Vikramaditya I 


as reflected therein, Kurncol plates 
begins with a verse in praise of Krisna described as 
adipurusha, or primeval spirit. The record in the 


36 of Vikramaditya I ends with a salutation 


Savnur plates 
to God Narayana (Namo Narayana). Mafigaleta called 
himself Paramabhagavata (the most devout worshipper of 


the Shagavat isc. Visnu). He is likened to god Vasudeva 
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whe was the possessor of goddess 'Srf*, in his 

Mahakuta inscription’, He 4s also compared te Rama 

and god Mahendra in the same inscription. His father 
Pulake&Si I is also compared to Vasudeva for his majestic 


qualities, 


PulakeBi I had two sons whose virtuous qualities 
are likened to those of Belabhadra and Vasubhadrae 
These two sons probably refer to “Irttivarinan I and 
Mafigale$a, An inseription?® cf Mafigaldéa fron Nerur 
records that MafigaléSa having fasted and worshipped 
god Visnu, Made a grant of a village to a brahnine 


° grent of Abhinavaditya begins with a verse 


Nelkunda? 
in praise of the foot of the god Hari as ‘lustrous 

like the rising sun, and stated to have been raised 

tO measure the earth and te crush the darkness in the 
form of the demon, This description no doubt refers to 
Vamanay an incarnation of Vasnue Vikramaditya II is 
described as the self-chosen of Lakshmt 4°, m some 
records, Vinayaditya is compared to Yudhisthira, 
Vasudeva, Srf-rama (the lord of fortune), Parafurama, 


NripatkuSa (a goad to the kings) and Bharata Rajabraya’*, 


However while Vaisnavism was favoured by the 
@@ 
ruling dynasty Saivism made a heacway in establishing 


itself. Mafigaleg$a, though he was an adherent vaisnavite, 
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gave patronage to “Saiviom, Pulake$t I%%s record 

reveale that he vcatronized both the religions as 

he describes himself as faranabhegevata and Parenamahebvara 
(devout worshipper of Siva). His 90n Vikramaditya I ie 
also deseribed aa Paramamahefvara in some of his records. 
This clearly shows that in the later phase some of the 
Chalukyan rulers were inclined towards S%aivigm. 
Pattadakeal inseriptien*? of Kirttivarman II begins 

with en invocation to Hara-Geuriesanyama {the union of 
Hara and Gauri). Moreover we see that some of the most 
spectacular Saiva temples vere also built in the later 
period, This was not to say that Vai snavism was 
completely neglected by the later rulerse The boar 
crest remained their royal emblem end they continued 

to give patronage to Vaisnavi sie Besides, Vadsnavite 
images and episodes from the lives of Krisne and Rama 
continued to find place in the Saivite temples of the 
Jater period which will be discussed subsequently. 


Seuntenance to Vaisnavism was also givan in the 


form of Gonationse Maaxdhol plates*? 


of Pugavarman 

records a gift of land by him to the deity Varahideva 
dees “Lord of varaht.* In this instance, the record 
not only indicates devotion to Veraha but also to his 
female counterpart Varahi in her individual capacity. 


4 


an inseription** from cave Noe IIZ at Badami, which 


belongs to Mefigale&a records that he built the 
beautiful house of Visnu that was a marvel of a 
workmanship which surpassed all things divine and 
human. Visnu here is described as one “who destroys 
the hosts of his enemies with his chakra which has 
the form of the gun rising on the dissolution of 

the universee* At a festival held for the 
inauguration of the image of Visnus he made a grand 
gift to Brahmans and inade provisions for the revenue 
of the village Nipinmalinge$vara to be spent for 
making dadly offerings to Narayana (Nér@yanabali) 
and giving charitable relief to sixteen Brahmans, 
Gistributing such food as remains to be eaten by 
mendicantse A short insecription*® to the west of 
this cave, registers a gift, made to the Stone house 
of the glorious Mafgalefa'. This gift was given to 


the garlandnakers who worked for the god Lafijigésara*®. 


The village NipinmalingeSvara was probably named 
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after Siva who was called by the name lingefvara. Hence 


the grant of the revenue from a Saivite village to a 


Vaisnavite establishment did not seem to have met with 
any resistance from the local people who were probably 
Sadvites. This shows that the followers of $aivism had 


no antagonism towards Veisnavisms Rather they revered 


both Siva and Visnu which has also been reflected in the 
® 
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art and architecture of the period. Though Caves II 
and III at Badami were dedicated to Visnu we have a 
number of Saivite images carved on them. Cave II 
has Nataraja above the Trivikrama panel and Ganefa, 
Karttikéya and LakulifSa in Urdhvalinga on the pillar 
Medallions, Sdmilarly cave III has Uma-mahefvara 


with GaneSa oecupying a ceiling medallion. 


In relation to the epigraphical referenms 
given above, we will try to put forth the nature of 
Vaisnavism as has been reflected on the monuments 
and sculptural arrangements Of the period. Devotion 
to Visnu was manifested Jn the form of temples with 
images of Visnu and his avataras enshrined in them, 
Cave II and Cave III at Badami are dedicated to Visnue 
Besides, the Lower and Upper temples at Badami also 
seam to have been Vaisnavite temples*’, All these are 
dated to circa 6th century AeDe The Upper Vvisnu temple 
contains the only sixearmed Narasifiha of the early 
Chalukya times, There is a Visnu temple at Mahakuta 


which is dated to 7th century AeDe*®, 


On the east wall of verandah of Cave II at 
Badami is the image of varaha and the west wall 
contains the image of Trivikrama, The cave over the 


Trivikrama panel has Nataraja in the central nasi. 


DOT 


visnu on garuda is carved on the far west of the 
verandah ceiling. The space between the beams and 
the ceiling in the verandah depict episodes from the 
life of Krisna and images of Visnues They are Visnu 
on Ananta, enthroned king, Laksmi enthroned, churning 
of the ocean by the gods and demons, birth of Krisna, 
Vasudeva and DevakT in prison, transfer of Krisna to 
Gokul, Ya$eda and Rohini with Krisna and Balarama on 
their laps, uprooting the Yamalariuna trees, the cart 
incident, the dragging of the mortar, the killing of 
Vatsa and Arista, coronation of Krisna by Indra, 
Kaliyadamana, killing of Denuka, Govardhanamurti, 
killing of Kuvalay@pidu, and Krisna sporting with the 
Gokula gopise The image in the garbhagrha is missing. 


Cave III at Badami has a varaha panel on the 
east side of the verandah (Pl. XVI = D)e At the west 
end is the image of Trivikrama (Pl, XV =D). The 
underside of the eave over the temple plinth has a 
large garuda at the centre. Tnis garuda is human 
except for the beak and wings. In their medallions, 
one of the pillars on the front row has Karttikeya on 
his peaceck vehicle, and another pillar has varuna on 
his makara, A figure of ArdhanarT&vara serves as a 
bracket of one Of the verandah pillars. Another 


pillar has Siva and ParvatY with Karttikeya on a 
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peacock to the side. Six of the seven ceiling 

panels of the seven verandah bays are carved and 
painted with Adityas (west to east)* Mubera, Indra, 
(Pl, xxIv = B) Siva and Parvatl with ganas, Visnue 
(Pl, XXIV = A) Brahm@ (Pl. XXIV ~ C) and Varuna, 

There are six major panels in this rock«cut temple, 
each of them depicting an avetar of Vise The west 
wall depicts a large narrative scene of Trivikrama. 
The opposite wall has the image of virétapurusa 

(PL. XVII = 3), the eight-armed Visnus Rai NarGyana 
or Visnu on Rdisesha (Pl. xV = B) is represented on 
the east wall inside the verandah pillars, The wall 
betwaen the verandah and mandapa has varaha on the 
east and Harihara (Pl. XX = D) on the west. Narasifiha 
(Pl. XVI = B) occupies the end of the west verandah 
wall, The image in the sanctum is missing. The 
grandeur and workmanship of these beautiful and huge 
sculptures speak volunes for the mastercraftsmen of the 
period, who were probably well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of such images, having carved them quite 


often, and had mastered this art, 


Radcliffe*” 


has identified the lower temple at 
Badami, now dilapidated and bereft of scuiptures, as 


a Visnu temple on the basis of the Vaisnavite images 
ee 
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like those of Visnu, seventeen scenes from Krisna's 
life at the museum. She thinks that these images 


belong to this temple, 


The image in the garbhagrha of the Upper Visnu 
temple at Badami is missinge The main niches of the 
temple walls have Krisna narrative scenes like Krsna 
Govardhana, Krisna conquers the serpent demon Kaliya 
and sixearmed Narasiftha. On the west and south sides 
of the temple base, Krisna carita narratives and scenes 
from Ramayana are depicted. They are Rama, Sita and 
Laksmana in the forest, Sixpanakha mukhabhafiga, 
destruction of Khara and Dusana, Ravana and Marica, 
Ravana carrying sita away, Marica'’s death, Hanuman 
destroying the raksasa in Afokavana, waking of Kumbhakarna, 
Rama and Ravana in battle, Vasudeva and Devakt in prison, 
birth of Krsna, Kafisa snatching baby krsenay appearence 
ef the goddess, Vasudeva carrying Krena to Gokula, 

Krsna killing Bakasura, Putani, butter thief, Kumbhexarna 
fighting, his death, Rama and Ravana fighting. 


According to Radcliffe” 


¢ the Visnu temple at 
Mahakuta is dedicated to visnu Anspite of the linga in 
the sanctum and the Nataraja in the Sukanasa which she 
says are not original parts. The vimana has three main 


niche images. The south side has four-armed varaha 


(Pl. XVIX @ A) and the north side has Ugra Narasifha 
with four arms. The west side is a standing male 
figure who is four-armed holding the cakra and conch. 
He holds a writhing snake in his lower right hand and 
Places the lower left on his hip. He has a lotus 
petalespoked halo and umbrella overhead. Radcbiftte>+ 
has identified this iinage as that of king Vikramaditya. 
There is a loose imaye of seated two-armed Narasihha 
which she thinks may have been the temple's original 


shrine deity. 


In contrast to the number of Saivite temples, 
the Vaisnavite monuments are feWwe But that does not 
deter us from understanding the impact of Vaisnavism 
during the period of Chalukyas. It can be seen that 
the great zeal shown towards Veisnavism by the earlier 
kings did not continue in the subsequent pericd. But 


however, the reference to Vaisnavism in their invocatory 


verses and having bear emblems on their seals and most 
striking is the case of depicting geruda 

on the door lintel in place of a taivite deity in many 
a Saivite temple of the later period, spe&ks of the 
religious attitude of the ruling dynasty and the people 
of the period. However, with the advent of Saivism, 


Vaisnavism was not completely forgotten nor neglected 
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though it did not enjoy the same kind of patronage 
all through. 


Further it can be seen that the Saivite temples 
of the later period were often profusely decorated with 
Vaisnavite images. Not only that but the Vaisnavite 
images have also occupied important places in the 


sculptural arrangements in the Sadvite temples, 


We will teke inte consideration a few Saivite 
temples to highlight the above mentioned fact for a 
better understanding. The Svarga Brahma temple 
(Co 681-696 A.D.) at Alampur, has the image of Trivikrama 
in the centre of the west vimana porticc. similarly 
the niche of the vimana on the north side of the 
Mallikarjuna teiaple (Ce. 685-696 AeD.) at Mahakuta, has 
an image of Visnu. Besides, the friezes on the temple's 
base include a number of veisnavite images such as 
Narasifiha, ea lion-headed ugra Narasifina, a saated Vvisnu, 
Visnu riding garuda, ete. This placemant of the images 
no doubt tells the importance given to the vaisnavite 
images in a Saivite complex and the purpose was obvious 
as the devotee could find along with Siva, Vvisnu whom 
he also revered. In this regard we can say that 
Vvaisnavites and Saivites were not separate people in 
toto but their faith rested on both with a preference 


for one at a given time. 
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Further this trend can also be witnessed in the 
Huchchimalli temple (c. 690-705 A.D.) at Aihole. It 
has an image of Visnu on the garbhagrha doorway lintel 
besides the other friezes like Brahma and Nataraja. 
The ceiling panel in the bay between the mandape 
ceiling and the ceiling before the garbhagrha has 
images of Gods surrounding the lotus, Among the 


images, one is of Visnu on garuda.e 


A host of magnificient Saivite temples such as 
vijaye&vara (present Sangameshvara), Lokefvara 
(present Virupaksha) and Trailokyefvara (present 
Mallikarjuna) were constructed at Pattadakal during 
the period of vijayaditya, Vikramaditya II and 
KIrttivarman II. This temple construction was a 
product of deep love and reverence of the rulers 
towards Saivism, However the influence of Vaisnavism 
can be felt in almost all the Saivite temples of the 
period which are profusely decorated with Vaisnavite 
images. For instance, Virupaksha temple (Ce. 740 A.De) 
has a large number of Vaisnavite images in the important 
places of the temple walls. We have visnu, Trivikrama 
and Harihara occupying the mandapa niches. Similarly 
the niches of the garbhagrha have images of Harihara 
and Varaha along with the Saivite images. A panel on 
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a pilaster inside the porch has the image of 
Narasifiha. One of the pillars of the north porch 
bears a figure of a man presenting an offering to 
Visnue Visnu on garuda also occurs at the 
top center of the antarala ceiling panel which 
depicts Nataraja with Parvati and Nandi. The pillars 
of the mandapa are carved with various scenes from 
the epics and mythology and images of gods. Among 
these images of gods we see Vaisnavite images of 
Visnu on Garuda, Visnu with Brahma, Siva and Parvati 


and Visnu on Garudae 


A detailed recording of Vaisnavite images on 
Saivite tamples throughout the period would have given 
a clear picture of the cult. Taking into consideration 
the scope of this dissertation it was not possible to 
go into details, However, from the above observations 
it can be seen that Vai snavi sm remained as a religious 
force along with Saivism throughout the period and 
domain of the early Chalukyan rulers. This religious 
force was probably governed by the feelings of the lay 
devotees as well as to some extent by the ruling class. 
The architects and sculptors who were directly involved 
in the execution of temple construction and decorations, 
had to oblige the popuiar trend and faith of the people, 


current in the period. This eclectic attitude is also 
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reflected in the inscriptions of the period which 


we have discussed earlier, 


Saivism 

Saivisra was already in existence in Deccan 
during the Kadambas, the predecessors of chalukyas. 
This is attested to by the Talagunda?2 inseription 
which states that a tank was made for the Siva temple 
at Sthanakundur (Talagunda) by Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarmma, It further reveals that satakarnn4 
and other fortunate kings too had worshipped at this 
temple. Hence it suggests that the temple was in 
existence much prior to the Kadambas taking back the 
antiquity of Saiva worship to Satavahana period in 


this region. 


The Kadambas were followers of Braltinanism. It 
ds said that Mayuravarmma the founder of the Kadainba 
family, was a Brahman. He went to Kafichipuram, the 
capital of the Pallavas, in order to study the vedas 
and the whole of the sacred lore, The Pallavas being 
staunch Saivites, it is probable that the Kadambas 
might have been influenced by them and patronized 
Sadvisme Moreover in the subsequent period, the 
constant war between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
gave rise to an interaction between the two cultures. 


This was probably one of the reasons why in the later 


period the Chalukyas were so deeply influenced by 
Saivism that the period witnessed the construction 
of a large number of Saivite temples in their area. 
This change probably took place after PulakeBi II 
because we find from the Amadalapadu plates”? that 
his son Vikramaditya I had initiated himself into the 
$aivite faith. 


Though Mafigalé$a, uncle of Puleké&i IZ, was a 
staunch Vaisnavite, he seems to have had no antagonism 
towards Seivism, Rather he had reverence for Lord Siva 
and did not hesitate in giving patronage to Saivisme 
In his Mahakuta pillar inscription®*, he records that 
the wealth of the Kalatsuri was spent in the idole 
procession of the god MakuteSvaranatha and it was 
assigned by his father (Pulake$i I) and elder brother 
(4,e. Kirttivarman I), In addition to this he records 
that he donated some villages to the same deity. He 
also set up a dharmma « jayastambha (pillar of victory 
of religion) before the temple of Mahakutebvara at 
Mahakuta on which the inscription is located, to 
commemorate the grant of these villages. He did this 
instead of setting up a pillar of victory on the river 
Bhagirathi as a mark of remembrance of his conquest of 
king Buddha. This shows his respect for Gadard.om and 


on the other hand it also tells that Sadvism was a 
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constant religious force which could not be ignored. 
Rather it was recognised and encouraged. Mafigalesa 


is also compared to god Mahendra in this inscription. 


The tendency for inclination ene shifting of 
religious faith towards Saivism seams to have begun 
during the time of Pulake$i II. Lohaner plates” of 
Pulake$i II (Saka 552) describes him as Parama- 
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bhagavata whereas another inscription” records that 


Pulakebi II was a devout worshipper of the god Mahefvara. 


57 o£ the time of PulekeS4 12 


The yekkeri rock inseription 
registers a grant of plots of land and trees made to God 
Mahadeva (Siva). ‘The Tumneyanuru grant?® of PulakeSi IZ 
records that the grant was issued by the king in the 
presence of Lord sangameéwara’’, Puleks$i IZ is 
compared to Lord Siva as the destroyer of Pura when 
describing one of his military exploits, the besiege of 


Puri, in the Afhole inscription®®, (Saka 556). Chiplun 


61 of Pulake$i IZ record that his maternal 


copper plates 
uncle $rfvallabha senanandaraja was a paramamaheSvara 
dee. the most devout worshipper of the god MaheSvara. 
At this juncture it can be presumed that the mother of 
Pulake&i II, like her brother Srfvallabha Senanandaraja, 
may have been a davotee of Siva prior to her marriagee 


Being a Saivite, his mother might have influenced him 
considerably from childhood which 1s reflected later on 
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in his life. If he has described himself as 
Paramabhagavata in some of his records it must have 
been because of the influence and patronage by the 
predecessors and as an accepted state religion then, 


which was overshadowed by his personal belief later on. 


As mentioned earlier, vikramaditya I is said 
to have been initiated into the Saiva faith by 
Sudarganacharya as recorded in the Amudalapadu plates”, 
This record says that he gifted a village to SsudarSanacharya 
as guru-daxshina on the occasion of the king's Sivae 
mandala=dTksha. This grant was made when the king was 
atationed at the village of Marruira’*. This instance 
clearly tells us that not only was the king a patron of 
Sadvism but also a staunch follower of Saivism to the 
extent that he joined the religious fold by taking the 
Siva-mandala~dIksha. By doing so he must have adhered to 
the strict rules and regulations of contemporary Saivism 
in the region. His acts might have been guided by his faith 
which might have enhanced the status of Sadvism as well as 
served as an example for others amongst the royalty and 
commoners to follow, Navsari copper plate™ describes 
Vikramaditya ZI as a great devotee of Siva. Manor plates” 
of Vinayaditya Mangalarasa describes him as a ParamamaheSvara 
like his father Dhara$raya Jayasifhavarman who was the 


younger brother of Vikramaditya I and founder of the Navasari 
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branch of the \viestern Chalukyas. 


66 e vinayaditya, 


In most of the inscriptions 
son of Vikramaditya I, has been compared to Tarakarati 
or senani (Karttikeya) who at the command of his father 
BalenduSekhara (Siva) arrested the power of the daityas 
(demons). This comparison has been made because in a 
similar manner, Vinayaditya was supposed to have, at the 
command of his father, arrested the power of the Lord 
of Kanchi ise. the Pallavase In one of the records he is 


also compared to Siva’, 


During the rule of Vijayaditya a pillar 
inscription®® records donations made to the Phalleévara 
temple of Mudinad as & mark of respect on the death of 
king Mariar. Another stone inseription®®? during the reign 
of the same king registers that an individual from 
Uttarapatha built a temple for the god ArjunI$vara at 
Banniyur (modern Bannikop). He also installed in it an 
image of Nandifvara and granted some land to the god 
ArjunI$vara. This shows that not only royal patronage 
was accorded to Saivism but also people cf the region and 
those coming from outside the state were also allowed 
to donate land end construct Saiva monwients in the 
Chalukyan domain. Further it also suggests that this 


kind of act was appreciated and favoured without any 
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hindrance to the donee. Similarly many more temples 
dedicated to Siva during the period might have been 
constructed and manayed by the wealthy, influential 
people, Saiva religious ectubbhumnomwes and Saiva 
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ascetics, pPpattadakal pillar inscription 
that Vijayaditya built the temple of vijayef$vara= 
bhattaraka (present sSangameshvara). A grant’? issued 
by both Vijayaditya and vikramaditya II was made to the 
temple of the god LokapaleSvara which was built by one 
Anantaguna.s The emblem at the top of the stone bearing 
this inscription is a figure of Nandi, couchant to the 
proper left which is a solitary example of having a 


Saivite emblem on a Chalukyan record. 
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The Kanchi inscription’ 
74 


e the Kendur inscription 
and another inscription’” credit Vikramaditya II with 
having defeated the Pallava king Nandipotavarman and 
entering t:he city of Kanchi without destroying ite He 

is further said to have restored heaps of gold to the 
temple of RajasimheSvara and other gods which was built 
by Narasimha ~ potavarman, we are informed by several 
inscriptions?” located at Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal, 
that the temple of Lokefvara (now present Virupaksha) 

was built by Lokamahadevi, the queen=consort of king 
Vikramaditya II, It was built by the slitradh@ri Gunda 
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One of the inseriptions’© 


also records that besides 
the grant of Nareyafigal fifty, it was also settled 
that the people would give donations in kind like two 
kulas of millet on each one mattar of land, etc. to 
the temple for the maintenance of the temple. On the 
south face of the same temple there is an inseriptien’’ 
located under a figure of Siva, who is represented with 
bushy hair and has his left foot on the back of a 

dwarf figuree The inscription gives the name of the 


person who made the image as Srf-chefigamma. 


Pattadakal pillar inseription’® of the time of 
KIrttivarman II begins with an invocation to god Hara 
and the goddess Gaurl as follows s: “Reverence to Siva! 
victorious, victorious, be that union of (the god) 

Hara and (the goddess)Gauri in which the face and breasts 
(of the goddess) are passionately kissed by the left arm 
(of the god); in which the fingers (of the god) separate 
themselves among the curled tresses (of the goddess) 

that imitate the quivering movaments of a swarm of black 
beess (and) which resembles in beauty a fully expanded 
white water=lily (1.0. the god), enhanced by the sweetness 
of a yellow water-lily (i.e. the goddess) brought to 
maturity by the rays of the sun!*® In this record 


Lokamahadevi has been compared to Goddess Uma as 
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*a very mother of mankind.’ It is evident from this 
information that during the time of Kirttivarman II 
the cult of Uma-mahefSvara was gaining popularity. 

Prom this record we also know that Vijayaditya and 
vikramaditya II's queens Lokamahadevi and Trailokyae 
mahadevi built the stone temples of gods Vijaye$vara « 
Bhattaraka (modern sangameshvara), Loketvara-Bhattaraka 
(present Virupaksha) and god Trailokyefvara~Bhatt@raka 
respectively at Pattadakal, In the middle of these 
three shrines was erected a great stone pillar bearing 
the mark of the seal of the trident, by Acharya 
Jhana$iva who had come from Mrigathanikahara visaye 
on the north bank of the river Gafiga and was dwelling 
in the temple of vijayeSvara-Bhattaraka. 


This period probably witnessed the rise in the 
number of Saiva acharyas migrating from Northern India 
and settling in the Chalukyan domain, sensing the 
favourable religious attitude towards Saivism in the 
region. These acharyas along with tha local Saiva 
ascetics might have helped in organizing the religious 
activities in a systematic manner thereby influencing 
more people to their fold. Probably this led to a spate 
of temple construction by the wealthy Saiva followers 


as well as by the collective efforts of the commoners 
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coupled with the royal favour. Hence we get a large 
number of Saiva temples constructed spanning over 

the whole Chalukyan territory in places like Aihole, 
Badami, Pattadakal, Mahakuta, Alampur, sSatyavolu, 
Mahanandi, etc. This generosity from people other 
than the rulers can be evidenced from the references 
made to the construction of temples like Lokapale$vara, 


Arjuni$vara, etc. 


Out of the large number of Saivite temples, a 
few can be assigned to be the result of patronage by 
the rulers, Saiva acharyas and the wealthy people, from 
references made in the records of the period. However 
it can be assumed that the rest of the temples, most 
probably, were the act of religious organizations with 
the active support of the local mass by means of 
collective donations, While talking about Saiva religious 
organizations, though we do not have direct evidence to 
their activities and strength, we do have places like 
Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal, Mahakuta, Alampur which 
most probably had strong organizations. All these places 
had already achieved the sanctity of a religious centre 
by the time Saivism had started reviving. Hence any 
dedication and donation made to these religious centres 
were probably considered as the most meritorious act in 


lifee In this favourable condition it was only possible 
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for religious associations of the place to motivate and 
undertake such kinds of religious activity of temple 
construction unabatedly. This shows that Sadvism had a 
hey day in the later phase of the Chalukyan rule when 
it not only received royal favour but also wholehearted 


support from the local people. 


with this background we will look into the rise 
and growth of Saivism through the period, as has been 
reflected on the art and iconographic representation of 
cult images in the monuments which has been preserved 
and come down to us through the ravages of time, It is 
heartening to note tnat Saivism is well represented with 
a large number of temples dedicated to Siva throughout 
the region especially at the religious centres we have 
mentioned earlier. For a thorough understanding of the 
Saiva movement we shoule have taken into consideration all 
the Saiva art of the period in the region in comparison 
with the other parts of the country. However this task 
itself is stupendous and hence out of the scope of this 
present study undertaken. Nevertheless, here an attempt 
is made taking inte consideration a few representative 
temples from various places spanning from the beginning 
of Chalukyan rule till its downfall, to correlate them 
as well as to understand the movement of religious 


trends as has been reflected on theme Besides this we 
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have given a list of temples and monuments of the 
period which will help in understanding the magnitude 
of architectural activity during the Chalukyan period. 


(See appendix I). 


It 4s popularly believed that the early chalukyan 
rulers were Vaisnavites which is also corroborated by 
the records of the period. However when we look into 
the art antiquity of the early phase, a different 
picture emerges. Though the earlier phase is predominated 
by Vaisnavite temples and monuments, a few Saivite temples 
were also constructed during this period. Some of the well 
known Saiva temples like Ravana = phadi at Aihole (C.545<555), 
Badami Cave I (C.550-555), Chikkamahakuta apsidal Siva 
temple (C.600-620) were built during this phase. 


However when we analyse the sculptural arrangements, 
these templsas give a picture of heavy influence of Vaisnavism 
on Saivism or a practice of sco-existance and a tolerant 
attitude towards each other, In Ravanaephadi we have the 
images of ArdhanarT&vare on south-west, Siva Gangadharamurtd, 
Bhrngi and Parvati on the west, Harihara and $iva on the 
south-east (Pl, XXI =~ A). The southeeast and north-west 
walls have lateral subshrines. The southeast subshrine 
has been destroyed and the northewest sgubshrine has 


Nataraja flanked by dancing Saptam&trkas (Pl. XXIII - A) 
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on the back and side walls. This panel includes 
Brahmani, Mahe$vari, Kumari, Bhrngi, Vaisnavi, Gane$a, 
Nataraja, Karttikeya, MaheSvari, varaht, Indranf and 
caimundt in sequence. The antarala ceiling has three 
medallions with the left having Vvisnu on Garuda, 
central one contains a lotus and the right has Indra 
on Airavata. The south wall of the antarala is carved 
with an image of MahiSasuramardini while the opposite 
wall has varaha, The sanctum enshrines a linga. The 
presence of Vaisnavite images definitely indicates the 
strony influence of Vaisnavism during the period. 


The sculptural arrangements of Cave I at Badami 
is more interestinge It has an imege of Siva Tandava 
accompanied by Ganefa on the extended west wing of its 
facade (Pl. XIX = C). The Opposite panel on the cast 
wing depicts Siva dvarapala above which is a small 
relief of Siva and Parvati on Nandi (Pl. XVIII = 3B). 
The subshrine on the west side of the temple facade 
bears an image of MahifSasuramardinid (Pl. XXII @ A). 
The goddess here holds a chakra in the upper right 
hand and conch in the upper left. These Vaisnavite 
attributes held by a Seivite deity no doubt suggest 
a strong influence of Vadisnavism on the then Saivism 


as well as interaction and conciliation between the 
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two cults. The walls on either side of Mahifasurae 
mardini have Karttikeya and GaneSa (Pl. XXII « C). 

The west side of the verandah has a relief of 
Ardhanarifvara (Pl. XX = B) and the east side has 
Harihara flanked by SrI and shu (Pl. XVII =D). Above 
the verandah pillars on the sides of the cross beams 
are friezes depicting various scenes, one of them being 
the marriage of Siva and Parvati. The lintel of the 
entrance from the verandah to the mandapa has a linga 
in the centre, The sanctum is adorned by an image of 


linga and a Nandi facing it. 


The garbhagrha of Chikkamahakuta has a linga 
and the mandapa has a Nandie The niches of the outer 
walls are empty and probably had the images of members 
of Siva's family. 


After this phase there is a break of a few 
years when temple building almost came to a standstill. 
These were turbulent times when there was much political 
unstability and warfare. PulakeSi II's tussel with his 
uncle Mafigale$a for his rightful place and later his war 
of subjugation and expansion and finally his defeat at 
the hands of Pallavas almost created a chaotic situation 
where cultural front was most probably neglected. More- 


over this kind of situation might have brought considerable 


te 


strain and stress on the economic condition of the 
people as well as manpower. Hence they could not 
venture to undertake such kinds of cultural pursuits 


like temple construction, yatra festival, etc. 


Later when Vikramaditya I ascended the throne, 
he had the herculean task of restoring the prestige 
and glory of the dynasty. The revival of temple 
construction can be witnessed during his time. A few 
temples were constructed at Mahakuta and Alampur. 
As has been mentioned earlier, Vikramaditya I had 
undergone a Siva~mandala afksha ceremony making him 
an adherent Saivite, This led to his strong support 
and patronage for Saivisme The Arka Brahma temple at 
Alampur was built by his queen’®, Besides this, the 
Sanganeshvara temple at Mahakuta, the Mahanandisvara 
temple at Mahanandi, etc. were some of the tenples 
built around this period. However the Narasifiha 
temple at Mahakuta was probably the only Vaisnavite 
temple constructed during this period. we have discussed 
in brief below the sculptural arrangements and disposition 
of icons on the above mentioned temples to facilitate 


us in understanding the nature of Saivism of the period. 


The Sangamesvara temple (C.660-675 AD) at 


Mahakuta has a linga in the garbhagrha. The niches 
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on the north, west and south depict the images of 
Harihara, Ardhanarifvara (Pl. xX = C) and Lakulifa 
(Pl. XXIII ~ B) respectively. Nandi lies east of the 
temple facing the linga in the garbhagrha. The 
fukhanasa of the S$ikhara had an image of Uma=-mahefvara 


which is now displayed in the Kittur museum, 


The Mahanandisvare temple is now bereft of 
sculptures. Probably it had a linge in the sanctum 
and images of Mahi$asuramardini, Karttikeya and Gane$a 


decorated the niches which are empty now. 


The Bala Brahma temple (C.660 A.De) of Alampur 
probably had Lingodbhavamurti in the sanctum, which 
lies on a platform behind this temple. The porch 
contains a tandava Siva. The southern niche of the 
ganctum has canef$a whereas the northern niche has an 
image of Durga. The west niches probably held Karttikeya 
now kept in the interior wall of the temple. However 
it can be observed from the sculptural arrangements of 
all the Sadvite temples at Alampur that the niches of 
the sanctum depicted the images of family members of 
Siva such as Gane$a, Karttikeya and Mahifasuramardini 
invariably, Whereas sometimes, temples from other 
sites like Ailhole, Pattadakal, Mahakuta, etc. had to 
some extent different sculptural arrangements in the 


nichese 
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We have discussed earlier the popularity of 
Sadvism in the later phase of the Chalukyen rule 
releyating Vaisnavism to second position. This phase 
witnessed a spate of Saivite temple building activity. 

As @ result, this period culminated in the construction 
of magnificient and more elaborate temples at places 

such as Pattadakal, Aihole, Badami, Mahakuta, Alampur, 
etc. Some of the important temples belonging to this 
group are Lad Khen temple, Huchchapayya, Huchchimalli 

and Galagnatha at Aihola, Vira Brahma, Padma Brahma, 
Svarga Brahma, Visva Brahma at Alampur, Ramnalingesvara 
temple at Satyavolu, Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna 
temple at Mahakuta, Naganatha temple at Nagral, Jambulinga 
temple at Badami, Kadasiddhesvara, Jambulinga, Vijayebvara 
or Sangamesvara, Papanatha, Lokefvara or Virupaksha and 
and Trailokyesvara or Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal. Besides 
this, there are also innumerable Saiva temples and 
isolated icons scattered all over the region, which we 
have not taken into account. However here an account 

of the sculptural arrangements of various temples along 
with the main deity and the associated deities will be 
given so as to understand the nature of the then 

Saivism prevalent in the region. while studying these 
temples, it has been observed that a few of them are 


bereft of the main deity in the sanctum. Henceforth 
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wherever they are missing, we will not be mentioning 
them. 


Lad Khan (c. 681-685 A.De) 2 

In this apsidal temple, a linga occupies the 
garbhagrhae The niches of the exterior walls of the 
roofeshrine have incomplete images of Ardl.anari$vara 


(north), Surya (west) and Visnu (south) . 


Huchchapayya (ce 730 AeDe) 2 

This temple has a ceiling panel in the porch 
which holds Nataraja accompanied by Genefa, Parvati 
and Bhngd. Ganefa and Durga are also depicted on 
either side of the sanctum entrance, The Sukhanasa 
has a Nataraja. The sanctum has a linga in front of 
which 4s a Nandi. The north vimana niche contains 
Gajantaka Siva while the west niche holds Narasiffiha. 
The stone between the mandapa pillar and the garbhagrha 
wall is carved with Ganefa on the right side. The 
Mahisasuramardini is depicted on a similar niche, 
opposite Gane$a. The mandapa doorway and the garbhagrha 
doorway have garuda lalatabimba. The mandapa has three 
ceiling panels s Visnu surrounded by Gajalaksmi, varaha, 
Trivikrama and Narasiifiha on the beans; Brahma surrounded 
by lokapalas on the beamsy Siva and Parvati with Nandi 


surrounded by the ganas on the beams. 
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Huchchimalli (c. 690-705 A.D.) 3 

Here also the linga adorns tha garbhagrh@e 
The fukhanasa of the temple bears an image of 
Matarajae The lower level of the Sikhara has images 
of Surya (east), Brehns (rorth) and a ruined image 
(south). The mandapa doorway has a garuda lalatabimba 
while the lintel of the garbhagrha doorway has three 
linked shrines with tall nasi having figures of Drahma 
(left), Nataraja (centre) and Visnu (right). Garuda 
eccupies the lalatabimba. The ceiling panel of the 
porch has an image cf Karttikéya. The ceiling panel 
in the bay between the nmandapa ceiling and the 
ceiling before the garbhagrhe is elaborate consisting 
of lotuses surrounded by imayes of gods such as Siva 
and Parvati on Nandi (west), Indra on Adravata (east), 
Brahma on hafisa (north) and Visnu on Garuda (south) 


Galagnatha (c. 720=740 AeDe) 8 

The sanctum of the temple houses a linga while 
Nandi is placed in front of it in the mandapae The 
lintel of the sanctum dcorway hes Carudae The c2iling 
penel of the mandapa, next to the sanctum has Brahma on 
haiisae The second is missing and third bears Vianu on Garuda 
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Vira Brahma (c. 681-690 A.D.) 3 

The Sukhanaésa of the Vira Brahma temple holds 
an image of Nataraja with Parvati. The lalatebimba 
of the garbhagrha has Siva and Parvati with Nandi. 
Above this is a seated male figure flanked by dancing 
male figures and above this a linga is shown carried 
by two vidyadharas, 


Padme Brahma (circa 681-690 AeDe) 

The deity in the sanctum is a linga while 
Lakuligs seated with yogapatta occupies the lintel 
of the garbhagrha Goorwaye Above Lakuligfa is a stone 
with a n@sika containing a mukhalinga above which 
vidyadhereas are shown carrying a crown zor the linga 
within. Ganefa and Karttikeya occupy the south and 
west garbhagrha niches respectively. The north niche 


is empty. 


Svarga Brahma (ce. 681-696 AeDe) 2 

This temple is ascribed by inscriptional 
evidence to the time of Vinayaditya, It has adityas 
or lokap&las, Ardhanarifvara, Harihara on the exterior 
subsidiary niches, Karttikeya (west), Ganefa (south) 
and probably Mahisasuramardini (north-missing) occupy 
the central niches of the garbhagrhaes he centre of 
each of the three vimana porticos depicts the main 
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deitiess Nataraja (north), Trivikrama (west). The 
south one is missing. Bhiksatana (south) and 
Lingodbhava (north) images are placed on sither side 
of the two niches of the east facade. Below the nesi 
entablature on either side of the east porch are 
Gangadhara (south) and Tripurantaka (north). To the 
north side of the east porch again we have Tripurantake 
and Lingodbhavamurti. Mandapa doorway has Garuda in 
human form in the lalatabimba but the garbhagrha 
doorway lintel depicts a pair of vidyadharas bearing 
a crown for the linga in the garbhagrha. 


Viswo Brahma (ce 681-696 AeDe) 1 

The Viswa Brahma tenple presents a host of 
interesting Saivite icons with peculiar iconographic 
features, However we cannot deal with it in the present 
work, The sculptural arrangement is quite elaborate. 
There are twenty-two exterior niches, Besides the 
secular images, they hold images of Gangadhara on the 
west niche; Varaha and Karttikeya on the north, Narasiitha 
and Dakshina=murti on the south niche. The eastern side 
depicts sculptures on the walls between niches, They 
are Gajendramoksha (south) and Trivikrama (north). 
Out of the three porticos, one has a mounted Mahi s8~ 
suramerdini. The mandapa doorway has Garuda lalatabimba 
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whereas garbhagrha doorway presents Nataraja, Kubera 
and Garuda. The mandapa pillars shaft boxes depict 
scenes from Ramayane, etce as well as images of 
Narasifiha and Gajalaksmi, The antaréla has two side 
niches. The south side has an image of Siva. 


Ramalingesvara temple (ce 681-696 A.De) 

The Sukhanasa of the Ramalingesvara temple at 
Satyavolu has an eight~-armed Siva tandava and garbhagrha 
doorway has Garuda lalatabimba. The other images are 
missinge 


Mahakutesvarea (c. 681-690) 3 

The Mahakuteswara temple is one cf the well 
known temples of the Chalukyan period, which is still 
under worship. The interior of the temple is quite 
simple and sparsely decorated. It has a linga in the 
centre. It has two subshrines. The southeest subshrine, 
in its lal@tabimba on the doorway, has a Garudee The 
east mandaps has two Sava dvarapalas. Each niche of 
the exterior mandapa wall holds a Saiva image. The 
imaye of the south mandapa wall is incomplete, An 
image of Ardhanari$vara is depicted on the north side 
of the vimana. The gala of the plinth has narrative 
scenes from Ramayana and Mahabharata. Some of the 


scenes depicted are abduction of sIta, sorrow of sita, 
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Ravana shaking mount Kailaf&a, penance of Ravana before 

four fires, Sdva and Parvati seated on couchant Nandi, 
’ - 

dancers at court, Siva and Parvati worshipped by Ravana 


and court, 


Mallikarjuna (ce 690-696 A.De) 8 

This Saivite temple at Mahakuta presents a host 
of Saivite and vaisnavite images. The mandapa niche on 
the north side has a four-armed visnu and the south has 
Siva (Pl. XIX =A). The niche image of the vimana on the 
north fe a four-armed Ardhanarifvara while the central 
west vimana niche is Sivae The friezes of the tennle base 
depict Narasifiha, a lion-heeded Usra Naresittha, standing 
Visnu, seated Siva, dixpalas, seated Nagaraja, mithunas 
and Visnu riding Garuda surrounded by warriors, The 
central ceiling panel of the mandape has Brahma while 
the ceiling panel next to the gardhagrha Gepicts tiva 
and Parvati seated on Nandi. The ceiling panel on the 
east has a lotus. According to Radcliffe"®, tha lotus 
represents Sri, Visnu's consort and the teiple was 
probably originally dedicated to the Trinity. However 
her assumptions have little base considering the number 
and important places occupied by Saivite images in the 
temple. BSechind the Mahakutetvara tample there is a 


loose rectangular stone slab carved with figures of three 


standing gods i.e. Brahma, Siva and Visnue According 
e 
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to Radcliffe these were probably the sanctum images 


of the temple, 


Nagnatha temple at Nagral (C. 690-696 A.D.) 8 

The lalatabimba on the doorway of the garbhagrha 
of this temple is carved with a figure of Garudae Above 
the door is a tall entablature. In this, Visnu sits 
inside the central nasi, with yogapatta above which 
is Natarajae The top centre has Brahma. The first | 
ceiling panel of the mandapa has Visnu while the next 
contains Brahma. The ceiling panel next to the garbhagrha 
depicts Siva with Parvati on Nandi while GaneSa is one 
of the figures that borders this panel. Here the sanctum 
image is a linga in front of which, in the porch, lies 
a Nandi. 


Kadasiddhesvara (C. 695-720) 

The Sukhanasa of this temple has a Nataraja 
while the exterior niches of the vimana have images of 
Ardhanarig$vara (north), Harihara (west), and Lakuliga 
(south). The lalatabimba of the garbhagrha doorway 
depicts Siva seated with Parvati and Nandi. At the 
top of tne left pilaster is seated visnu while on the 
right is a seated Brana. The sanctum is occupied by 


a linga. 


Jambulinga (C. 696-720 A.D.) 

The Jambulinga temple at Pattadakal presents 
some interesting imayes on the exterior wall of the 
niches. The vimana niches have images of visnu (north), 
Surya (west) and Pagupati (south). Generally a 
Saivite temple on their vimana niches depict images 
belonging to Saivism especially the images of the 
members of Siva's family like Gane$a, Karttikeya, 
Parvati or Mahifasuramardini, Mut here the images are 
of a different nature. The Sukhan&sa of this temple 
has an image of Nataraja with Parvati end Nandi. ‘The 


sanctum hac a lingae 


Sengamesvara (Ce 696-733 AeDe) 

The VijaycSvara temple was constructed by 
vijayaditya, This is know from the Pattadakal pillar 
inscription of Kirttivarman r1°?, This temple is now 


known as Sangamesvarae 


The temple Sikhara depicts a number of icons. 
The lower level has two images of Visnu and one of 
Siva on the north while the south side depicts an 
image of Visnu and two images of Sivae The upper 
level of the $ikhara has a bust of Siva on the north 
and south and Siva-Parvati are depicted on the east 


side. This temple has a stairway on the north side 
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leading to the roof shrine. It also has a pradakshina 
patha around the Sikhara. The upper level of the 
gsikhara has images of Gajantaka and Visnu. The 
garbhagrha houses a granite linga. The niches of 

the garbhagrha depict incomplete images of Veshabha~ 
rudha (north), Andhakasura (south), Nataraja (west). 
Besides this, the walls depict a large number of 
images such as Varaha, Visnu (north wall), Siva, 
Bhrngi, Ardhanarigvara, Lakulig$a with club (west wall), 
Andhakasuxra, Gajantaka, Shiksatana (wasteaast, south 
wall). Besides this it had two subshrines, They are 


empty now. Probably thay had Ganefa and Durgae 


Papanatha (C. 720-750 AeD.)®? 


In the papanatha temple, the sanctum has a 
linga in front of which, in the eastern mandapas is 
a Nandi.e The exterior porticos of the temple house 
imayes of Nataraja, Andhakasurabada and Gajantaka 
murti. The Sukhanasa of the temple has an image of 
Nataraja. The pillars of the portico are carved with 
figures of gods such as Visnu on Garuda, Trivikrama, 
etc. The western mandapa walls have images of Aadityas 
depicted between the niches, while the niches hold 
images of Narasifiha, Mahisasuremardini and Ramayana 


episodes in miniature form. The caster mandapa 


depicts narrative scenes fzom the Ramayana on the 

south and cast walls and on the south sides of the 

porch pillars. The western mandapa has Nataraja 

ceiling panel next to the garbhagrha while the 

second ceiling has a t@ndava Sivac Gajalaksmi 

is carved on the crossebeam before the sanctum, The 
images in the niches of the garbhagrha are surya 

(west), lakuliga (south) and visnu (north). The four 
ceiling panels of the eastern manvapa contain from 

east to wests lotus, Visnu on Ananta, Nagaraja and 
Gajalawumi. It is important to note here that this 
mandepa has a Ganefa shrine on the south wall and 
opposite to this is the shrine of Dury8/Mahisasuramardini. 
The tradition of depicting Garuda on the lintel continues. 


Virupaksha (Ce 740 AeDe) 

Virupaksha, originally LokeSvara, is one of the 
magnificient Chalukyan temples dedicated to Siva. an 
inseription®* on the eastern gateway tells us that the 
temple was built by Lokananadev~, the chief queen of 
Vikramaditya Ile This is again confirmed by the 


Pattadakal pillar inseription®> 


of <irttivarman II 
which mentions the construction of this temple by 


Lokamahadevie 


ee) 
OS 
S 


Unlike the other temples, it has a separate 
Nandi mandapa in front of the temple. Here the 
presiding deity is the linga. Besides the Nandi 
mandapas the temple has three porches, a mandapa 
and a pradakshina patha, Mandapa interior has 
eighteen pillars arranged in four rows. The interior 
has sub-shrines for Gane$a and Mahi c@suramardinie 
The garbhagrha has three niches which are ompty nowe 


The temple is enclosed by a compound wall with 
many subshrines which are now empty. while clearing 
the compound, a large number of icons were found 
which might have belonged to the compound niches. 
There were Navagrahas, saptamatrkas, Markandeya as a 
boy worshipping the linga, Siva kalantaka, etc. It 
is interesting to note that all these images are 
Saivites 


The Virupaksha temple presents a larye number 
of Sadva images (Pl. XXI ~ B,C). The niches of the 
main mandapa and yarbhagrha have 35 imagese They are 
from east to cast (clockwise) + Lingodbhavamirtd 
(Pl. XIX = 8), Siva, Nataraja, Siva and Parvati, battle 
scene, scene from Ramayana, Layman and site, Bhairava, 
Siva, Siva, Bhairava, Andhakasurabadha, Siva, LakuliSa,Laku 


e e a e 
Siva, Siva, Siva, Siva, Harihara, Siva, rulaha (?) 
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Siva Harihara, VirStapurusha (Pl. XVIZI = C) (otherwise 
identified with Kapila, Astabhojasvami), Varaha, 
Kapilativa, Siva, Veshabhavahana, Harihara, Ardhanari$vara, 


Nataraja, S$iva-Parvati, visnu, Trivikrama,. 
ee 


Besides this, the ceiling panel on the east 
porch has Surya (Pl. XXIII = Cc). ‘The porch on the 
south depicts Brahma. The inner cide of the south 
porch pillar portrays Ravana shaking Kailata while 
the inside of the eastern phlaster has Nataraja with 
musicians below him. Across. this panel is an image 
of Narasifiha (Pl. XVI = C). The north ceiling porch 
bears a seated foureamned Sava. The pillars of this 
porch are carved with images of Gajendramoksha 
(Pl. xXI = D) and a man presenting an offering to 
visnu atce A niche on the side of the porch has Siva 
on apasmarapurusha. On the west wall of this porch 4s 
@ pene] depicting Ravana below which a man is shown 


worshipping a linga. 


Tne carved ceiling panels in the mandapa have 
Nataraja, Gajalaksm4, ete, and antarala ceiling panel 
has Siva dancing with Nandi and Parvati, visnu on 


Garudes etce 


BdK 


The subshrines in the mandapa enshrine Ganeba 


on the south side and Mahis@suramardind on the north. 


The sanctum doorway, in the central medallion, depicts 
SivaeParvati’ and Nandi with four ganas, The lintel of 
the shrine doorway also depicts worship of linga 
(Pl, XVIII = A)e 


The mandapa pillars present an array of narrative 
scenes as well as cult images. Among the narrative 
scenes are episodes from Ramayana, Panchatantra, 
krsnaleela, Mahabharata and other myths current during 
the period. The cult images include Siva, Nataraja, 
Visnu on Garuda, descent of Ganges, Surya, worship of 
linga, Indra, Brahma, Siva-Parvati dancing, Siva-Parvati 


marriage, etce 


From this above observation, it can be seen that 
virupaksha temple portrays the height of popularity 
Saivism had attained. It has depicted a host of Saiva 
icons representing the nature of Sadvism during the 
period. However our account is not exhaustive due to 
the vastness of the number of images and scenes 
depicted which otherwise could have helped us in 
understanding, in depth, the form Sadvism had acquired 


during the period. 
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Mallikarjuna temple (Ce 740 AcDe) 

The present Mallikarjuna temple was known as 
Trailokye$vara, It was constructed by Trailokyamahadevi, 
the younger sister of Lokamahadev! and the second queen 
of Vikramaditya II, It is a contemporary of Virupaksha 
temple but in a dimunitive form, The sculptural 
arrangement and the depiction of iccns are almost 


similar in nature to the former temple. 


The $ukhan@sa of the Sikhara hes Nagarsja. The 
west niche of the roof level of the $ikhara has damaged 
Surya and $iva holding an axe. The north side has foure 


armed warrior and two-armed Siva holding a snake. 


The mandapa pillars are carved with scenes from 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Krenaleela, Panchatantra and 
scenes from contemporary life and various scenes depicting 
Siva, Siva-Parvati, linga worship, Mahi s@suramardin4, 
Kiratarjuna, etc. One of the »rackets of a pillar is 
carved with a relief of Mahisasuramardini while the 
right pillar of the east porch has Narasifiha. Visnn 
on Garuda 4s also depicted on the west pillar of the 
north porch, The lintel of the east doorway bears visnu 
on Garuda and the doorway of the side porch has Visnu 
on Garuda on the lintel above which 4s Siva and Parvati. 


The garbhagrha doorway has a Garuda lalatabimba. 
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The ceiling panels depict Nataraja, Gajalaksmi 
e 
and Siva and Parvati surrounded by Gandharvase 


One of the right porch pillars has Naresiffiha while 
one of the north pillars opposite to it has Vvisnu on 


Garudae However the three garbhagrhs niches are empty. 


There are 27 exterior niches on the mandapa and 

garbhagrha out of which 7 are empty and few are damaged. 

The existing ones are, east to cast (clockwise): 

Kapila (3), Harihara (4), Andhakasurabadha (5), 

Bhiksatana (7), Siva and Parvati (8), Gajantaka (9), 

Siva (10), Lekuliba (11), Nataraja (14), Ardhandr$vara (15), 
Siva (17), Siva (18), Siva Vrshabhavéhana (20), Hardihara (21), 
Siva (25)°8, 

Some of the images are not fully carved. Probably 
the temple was never completed. During this period 
Chalukyas ware passing through a turbulent phase. 
Subsequently after a few years, the Chalukyan rule came 
to an end during Kirttivarman II around 757 AeD. when he 
was defeated by the Rashtrekutas who were asserting their 


power in the Deccan. 


Jambulingesvara ¢ 
At Badami, an inseription®’ on the porch pillar 


of Jambulingesvara temple, records the installation of 
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three images: Brahma, Visnu and Mahe$vara by 
Vinayavati, queen of Vinayaditya. The cedication 
was made during the rule of their son Vijayaditya 
(circa 699 AeDe). These imayes were placed in three 
shrines » Siva (west), Brahma (south) ana Visnu 
(north). The Siva shrine is represented by the 
linga while the other two are empty, Here Garuda 
occupies the lal&tabimba of the Siva, Visnu and 
Brahma shrine doorways. But the beam opposite the 
Visnu shrine, has a Garuda. Before the Siva shrine 
there is a ceiling panel depicting Siva and Parvati 
on a couchant Nandi. The aisle has three ceiling 
panels depicting Brahma, Siva and Parvati on Nandi 
and Visnue The exterior niche images are lost. The 
trefoil nasis hold images of Durga, Visnu, Nataraja. 


We have briefly described tha place and position 
and nature of icons depicted on the Saivite temples 
of the period of our study. It can be observed that in 
most of the temples linga was the presiding deity 
whereas the other forms of Siva and Saivite deities 
occupied important places in the sculptural arranyeiment 
of the temple. The number of Saivite icons and their 
iconographic peculiarities depicted in various stages 
of development during our period tells us that the 


6 
Saiva gurus and the devotees were all aware of the 
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changes that were taking place within Saivism as 
well as the development that was taking place 
elsewhere, Besides the Saiva icons, we have the 
images of Lakulifa, the teacher of the Pa$upata sect, 
depicted in many of the temples. It tells us that 
Pasupate sect of Saivism was favoured during our 


period. 


It is interesting to note here that (as we 
have observed from the epigraphical records) Sadvism 
and Vaisnavism enjoyed royal favour from the beginning 
in varying magnitudes. Though the initial years saw 
vigorous Vaisnavite activity, later on Saivism overtook 
in all possible ways. A large number of Saivite temples 
were constructed during the later phase to prove the 
enthusiam, reverence, acceptance that Saivism enjoyed. 
However a large number of Vaisnavite images on Caivite 
tefiples reminds us that Vaisnavism remained in a subdued 
form in the later period. Secondly, it also suggests 
that the devotees were coming closer to both the 
religions and hence there was a need for having cult 
images of both the religions in any establishment. 
This trend can also be observed from Vaisnavite monuments 
even in the earlier period. Morecvec the syncretic 


images of Harihara in almost all the temples either 
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Vaisnavite or Saivite and reference to Durga Bhagwatf 
suggests the reconciliation and some kind of understanding 
between both the religions. This period also saw a 
number of other syncretic images like Surya Narayana, 
Ardhanari$vara, etc. which shows a kind of compromise 
between two religious cults on equal terms. An eclectic 
attitude was the motivating factor during the Chelukyas. 
Hence it is difficult to differentiate the devotees 

and their affiliation to any particular religion on the 
basis of the cult. It is more probable in yeneral that 
they revered the trinity in varying degrees as has been 
reflected from the numerous cult images of these 
divinities depicted on various temples regardless of 
their main deity. This eclecticism is well represented 
in soma of the temples especially in case of Jambulinga 
temple at Badami,. 


A detailed study of icons, their peculiarities 
and the gradual development could have focussed on to 
a greater understanding of the Saivism of the period. 
However, the scope of this work forbids us from doing 


such kind of study at present. 


Besides these major religions we have described, 
there were other minor religious cults which were 


influential in the religious life of the people. Most 
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of the deities which were depicted on Saivite and 
Vaisnavite monuments as subsidiary deities could not 
reach upto temple status i.e. being worshipped in 
temples specially constructed for them, However 
Surya who appears in some of the temples of our 
period achieved enough importance for which separate 
temples were constructed for him. Manor plates?® of 
Vinayaditya Mafigalarasa records several grants made 

to the temple of the sun—god at Manapura identified 
with Manor of the Palghat taluka of Thana district. 

The Suryenarayana temple at Aihole is supposed to have 
been dedicated to sliryanarayana (C. 665675 AsDe) of 
which only two fragments of ceiling panal of the mandapa 
survive. Without any definite sculptural representation 
of Surya Narayana found in the temple at present it is 
difficult to say definitely that it was a Surya temple. 


Similarly the Malegitti Sivalaya at Badani seems 
to have been dedicated to Surya. The dvarapala on the 
south side, in the exterior niche of the mandapa is 
unusual as it holds a sword and shield. It has been 
identified es Danda whereas the north side image has 
been identified as Pifigala. The north wall has a foure 
armed Vignu accompanied by Gadadevi and Chakrapurusa 


whereas the south wall has a fourearmed Siva 


SIsty) 


(Pl, XIX =D). The kapotanasi on top of the temple 
wall depicts various gods and goddesses such as 
Durga, Surya, Ganefea, Siva on Nandi, Nataraja, 
Trivikrama, Visnu and Varaha. The medalliona on 


the mandapa ceiling depict Visnu on Garuda, 
e ee e 


An image of Surya with the seven horses is 
depicted on the garbhegrha doorway entablature whereas 
its lalatabimia has @ Garuda. An interesting figure 
of a helf-female torso whose lower half is of a mare 
has been depicted in the inner left side wall. A 
large male is shown pulling the hair of this composite 
figure. The image has been identified as Surya 
threatening chhayea, a form his wife took with a horse 
body to perform penance. The garbhagrha has a linga 
which does not seem to be original. It originally 
could have held an image of Surya or Visnu or Siva. 
The sculptural representation in the temple is a 
pleasant amalgamation of all religious beliefs 
represented by the icons belonging to Saivism, 


Vaisnavism and suryae 


The Durga temple at Aihole is believed to have 
been a Surya temple. Cousens”? thought the temple to 
be a Vaisnava dedicated to Surya Narayana. An 


inscription on the gateway'’s north wall is dated 
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palaeographically to vikramaditya II's reign 

(Ce 733=744 AeDe) by Fleet?®, Ramesh” nas 
translated this as it reads “the gift made to the 
aditya of the temple of Komarasengana by Revadi 
who was administering the Vaddaraul tax.“ Padigar?* 
assigns the two detached Surya images from the area 

of the temple to be originally belonging to this 
teple. Moreover the Surya image opposite the mandapa 
door on the architrave, the inscription, the rectangular 
socket cf the round pitha designed to receive an image 
rather than a linga and the pillar figures of Surya 
and Chhaya, afvamukhi, the Surya in the trefoil nasi 
on the top of the gateway suggest that originally it 
was @ Surya temple. Besides this, it has beautiful 
images in the niches, of Vrshabhavéhana (Pl. XX = A), 
Narasifiha (Pl, XVI ~ A), Vi.snu-garudésana (Pl. XV = C), 
varaha, Mahisasuremardins (Pl, XXII = B), Harihara,. 
Brahma is also represented on the central mini-shrine 
over the door, This minieshrine complex continues all 


along the porch area which included a Surya opposite 


the Brahma image. 


From the above observations it can be visualized 
that sun-worship was an integral part of the religious 
life of the people. Its importance gave way to the 


establishment of independent monwnents dedicated to it 
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ee 
and Saivite temples. 


Mahi sasuramardin4 appears in most of the Sadvite 
temples. However a few temples were dedicated to her. 
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Dive ayar plates of Jayabraya Mefigalarasa refers to 


goddess Katyayani whose image was worshipped in a 

temple near a tank. An inseription®* on the Gauda 
temple at Aihole records a gift of land by the 500 
Mahajanas of Kryeapura (Aihole), eight nagaras and 100 
uralis to the goddess Durga Bhagawati. This inscription 
is palaeographically dated to circa 7theS8th century AD. 
Bhagwati is the feminine form of Bhagawat or Visnue 

This syncretic image of Durga and Bhagawati stands for 
the reconciliation and the coexistence of Saivism with 
Vaisnavism. This trend is alse reflected by the appearance 
of syncretic images of Harihara in the Veisnavite and 
Saivite temples from the earliest times. 


The Chalukyens claim themselves to have been 
nourished by the Saptamatrkas aud descendants of Haritd 
(HaritIputras). Wwe have Saptunatrke images from a number 
of temples like Ravana phadi, Virupaksha, Bala Brahna, 
etc. But, most of the Saivite tenples do not depict 
them, Since the Chalukyas claim to have been nurtured 


by them, they should have given more importance to the 
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Or constructing separate monuments for them. Does 
it mean that the schematic arrangements of the images 
on the monuments were guided by the architects, 


religious organizations and religious preceptors 


instead of the kings of the ruling dynasty ? 


Ganefa and Karttikeya, the sons of Siva did 
not receive importance as was due to them, The 
records of the dynasty have given enough importance 
to Karttikeya. ‘The Chalukyas are said to have 
acquired prosperity through the protection of the god 


95 and some records deseribe the Chalukyas 


Karttikeya 
as meditating at the holy feet of svami Mahasena 
(Karttiksya) 7°, However we do not come across any 
separate establishment dedicated to him. Neither did 
he Occupy very important placements in tha sculptural 
arrangements in most of the temples except in a few 
like Cave I at Badami, Padma Brahma and Viswa Srahma 
at Alaempur, Virupaksha temple at Pattadaxal, etce 
Karttikeya (Pl, XXII = D), Lakuliga and Ganefa are 
depicted on the pillars of Cave IZ while “arttikeya 
occupLes two pillar medallions in Cave III at Badami 
which were essentially Vai snavite monuments, This 


shows that during the early phase, though Vaisnavism 
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was predcminant, the sculptors and architects were 
aware of the royal religious inclination and hence 
could not neglect their depiction, In contrast to 


this, in the later years, Karttikeya became the 


major deity in South Indie. 


The religious life of the Chalukyan period, as 
we have seen in the foreyoing pages, gives an idea 
that the people took to religion as a way of life and 
revered the deities without sny bias, Hence there 
was less conflict among the religious cults and equal 
respect was shown not only to the deities ot the 
different cuits but also to the religious establishments 
ef various religions including Jainism, S3uddhisn, 
Saivism and Vaisnavisime The religious centres accomodated 
different religous establishments which shows the 


tolerence as weil as respect given to all religions. 
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According to Radcliffe, the earliest part of 
the tample may date to Ce 700=735, with the 
first remodelling done around 730©734 AeDe on 
the Alampur Sandhara plan and the addition of 
the eastern mandapa and poreh around 7406750 A.D. 
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The number against the image indicates the niche 
number counted from east to east (clockwise). 
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CHAPTER V 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL LIFE 


PART | : SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITION 
PART Il: CULTURAL LIFE 


ADMINISTRATION 


As we know, the Chalukyan empire was built 
gradually by acquiring or annexing areas of the 
neighbouring kingdoms by way of conquests and 
subjugation. We cannot say that they were pioneers 
in establishing their own form of administrative 
system for they must have definitely adopted the basic 
system of administration frem their predecessors eege 
their charters resemble more or less those of the 
Kadambas, in the preamble sectien?, But at the sane 
time much of the credit sheuld go to them because they 
had brought together various kingdoms with diverse 
cultures under one banner and succeeded in evolving an 
indigenous administrative pattern which would functior 
to everyone's satisfaction and at the same time keep 


the country unified. 


Considering the prevailing conditions of the 
period during which there was a perennial struggle for 
imperial suzereinty, this vast empire obviously called 
sor & comprehensive machinery of administration which 
enabled the king to carry on his pursuit of conquest 


without any apprehension, Hence the administrative 


system must have been a very efficient one for 
theugh there were political disturbances due to 
invasion from outside, peace and security reigned 
in the country. This can be discerned from the 
progress end achievements made in various fields 
such as art, architecture, religion, social-sciences 


and economics. 


Before we proceed, it should be understood 
that administration in our times was guided by the 
political injunctions of the smriti-karas. This is 
evident because Pulake$i I was conversant with the 
codes of vanu’. Moreover most of the inscriptions 
concluded with verses taken from Manu's works or 
vyasa's*. This shows that they were bound to some 
extent at least by the laws of the smriti « kéras 


and hence the study of them was essential for the king. 


King 3 
The form of government was monarchial. The king 


was the supreme head. He was advised by a council of 
ministers whe held impertant pesitions. Kingship was 
hereditarye The prince was crowned as the yuvaraja 
during the lifetime of the king. Kendur plates of 
xkirttivarman II states that he was nominated as heir - 


apparent by his father Vikramaditya 11°, Vishnuvardhana”1 


and Vijayaditya® are referred to as yuvaraja in 
the records, The eldest son was normally appointed 
@s successer. But during times of trouble, we 
observe that this practice was overlooked and a 
suitable successor was chosen as in the case of 
Vikramaditya I who was responsible fer gaining back 
the glory and pewer of his family they had lost te 
the Fallavas,. It also sometimes se happened that the 
successor was @ minor at the time of the death of 
the ruler, in which case, a close relative was appointed 
as @ regent. Pulake$i II was a minor when his father 
Kirttivarman I died. K«Irttivarman I had probably 
appeinted Mafigalega, his half«brether, as a regent. 
But when the time came for MaAgaléba to hand over the 
throne to PulakeSi II, he had changed his mind in 
favour of his son, But Pulaxe$i IX gathered a force 
and fought against Mafigale$a and wrenched his right 
te the throne. This could only have been possible 
because much impertance was laid on the hereditary of 
kingshipe Se when the time came for Pulakebi IZ to 
claim for his right, he seems te have got enough support 
from the ministers and the peeple at large te enable him 
to overthrew Mefgele$a and succeed to the threne,. This 
can be deduced from the Aihole inscription which says 


"that Mafigalc&a, whese great strength became on all 


sides reduced by the application of the powers of 
good counsel and energy gathered by himy abandoned, 
tegether with the effort to secure the kingdom for 
his own son, both that no mean kingdom of his and 
his lite"’, Good counsel and energy probably meant 
the ministers and the military force he had to gather 


for fighting Mafigaleta®, 


The king was highly educated. As a prince or 
heir @ apparent, he was trained in the art of 
administration and warfare. This ensured a smooth 
‘takeover when the time came for ascending the throne, 
and assuming the reins of the State and discharging 
his duties in the proper manner. Knowledge of sciences 
was essential for the ruler for according to Kautilya. 
“Just as balls of meal offered te ancesters by a person 
not learned in the Vedas ere unfit to be eaten by wise 
man, se wheever is not well versed in sciences shall 
be unfit to hear of ceuncil deliberations*”, Kendur 
plates?° record that both Vijayaditya and Kirttivarman II 
were trained in science and the use of arms in their 
childheed. cholachagudda plates?! of Vijayaditya is 
alse eloquent on his mastery over all the lores of 
weapons in his childheed. Nis acquaintance with the 


treatise on the usage of weapons is alluded to in one ef 
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his other records alse’?, he Yuvaraja or Crown 
Prince usually acted as a co-administrator or took 
an active part in the administration of the country. 
He was normally a member of the council or a governor 
of a province or a Commander of the Army?>, satara!* 
coppereplate grant relates that yuvaraja Vishnuvardhana 


was stationed at KurumarathI, Grants were made at the 


instance of the prince. For example, a grant?® was 
made by Vinayaditya at the request of yuvaraja 
vijayaditya. Se alsp Vijayaditya made a grant?® at 


the request ef his son Vikramaditya, Yet another 
charter!’ records that king Vijayaditya issued a command 
to his subjects regarding his son Vikram&ditya's command 
to them about a grant. Grants were alse sometimes 

made jointly both by father and son. Fer instance, an 


18 frem Pattadakal says that a grant was 


inscription 
made by Vijayaditya and Vikramaditya. Mahakuta pillar 
inscription?” ef Mafigale$a alse states that his father 
and elder brother made a grant te the ged Mahakute&vare= 


20 records the 


natha, Lakshmesvar pillar inscription 
constitution granted te the Mahajanas and burgesses of 
Lakshmesvar. This was drawn up by the heir apparent 
Vikramaditya II. This would mean that not only did 

he help his father in the administration of the 


kingdom but he sometimes also made independent decisions. 
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Besides they alse gave a hand on the battlefield. 
vijayaditya is often said te have assisted his 
father on the war e front”, This was when his 
grandfather was equally active in pursuing his 
campaign in the seuth. From this inscription we 
can presume that even the grandson took part in the 
state affairs if he was capable enough. Moreover 


22 


as mentioned earlier a grant”” was made by 


Vinayaditya at the request of prince vijayaditya 


while anether inseriptien?? 


records a grant made 
by Vijayaditya at the instance of his son Vikramaditya. 
Beth were made from their victorious camps which 
suggests that the crown prince most of the time 


accompanied his father on the battlefield, 


“According to Tolkappiyam, which contains the 
earliest reference to the institution of kingship in 
Sevth India, among the duties of e ruler were learning, 
sacrificing, giving patronage te peets and scholars, 
offering protection to the people and punishing evil 
doerse Probably he performed sacrifices to propitiate 
Geds and Geddesses with a view to secure their blessings 


for himself and his subjects"**, Kautilya?? 


says that 
“the king who is well educated and disciplined in 
sciences, devoted te goed government of his subjects, 


and bent on doing goed to all people, will enjoy the 
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earth unopposed“. “In happiness of the subjects lies 
the happiness of the king and in what is beneficial 
te the subjects his own benefiteccsees Therefore, 
being ever active, the king should carry out the 
management of material wellebeing*?®, In order to 
achieve the above objective, it was necessary fer the 
king te pessess exceptional qualities like the three 
kingly powers « ‘the majesty or pre @ eminence of the 
king himself* (prabhufekti), ‘the power of good ceunsel* 
(mantrafakti) and ‘the force of energy’ (utsahagSakt4). 
The Chalukyas were very much aware of these regal powerse 
Adhole inscription?’ of PulakésiII states that he “being 
almest equal to Sexra2® by the three constituents of 
kingly power that were properly acquired by him, and 
by his own virtues which were his high lineage and 
ethers, he attained the sovereignty of the three 
(countries called) Maharashtraka". Cholachagudde plates*” 
ef Vijayaditya alse refers to him as "the Lerd (whe) was 
the support of the whole world by reason of his having 
pessessed the unimpeded three powers, by reason of his 


being noble and by reason of his blameless conduct," 


The king was mere or less a father figure. He 
was an embediment of all virtues, Xirtivarman II was 
successful in overcoming the six kinds of passions in 
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keeping with the laws of 63stras°°, Mahakuta pillar 


33 sescribes Pulek@ki I as ene "whe accepted 


inscription 
the admonitions of the eldersz who was goed te 
Brahinansy; who was a speaker of the truth; (and) whe 
never broke (his) promises, Kirttivarman I is 
described as‘a very receptacle of brilliance, energy, 
valour, memory, intellect, splendour, polity and 
refinement ’?4, Mahakuta piller inseription?> eulogises 
the Chalukyan kings of having possessed unrepulsed 
energys strength, intellect, splendour, heroism, 
firmmess and vigour, Ne doubt these exaltations were 
sometimes exaggerations but they also speak for the 
high moral and intellectual standard expected of a 

king in those days, This also probably acted as a 
reminder to the king of his duties and general 
obligations towards his subjects, The imprecatory 
verses, derived from the works of VyaS@, Manu, etcCes 
incorporated in the inscriptions imply that the 
smritiekaras did try to put a restraint on those kings 


who might tend te abuse their powere 


Besides the king was compered to Gods and 
Mythological herees for their various notable qualities, 
The king having supreme powers could have become a 
despot. But a perusal of the records would reveal that 


they were very tuch concerned about their subjects. 


C3 
CT 
“J 


Mafigaleba is compared with Yudhisthira for keeping 
his promises, Mandhatri and Vainya for their fame 
and Brihaspati and vSanas for intelligence®®, 
PulakebBi IZ was equalled to Nriga, Nahusha, Yayati, 
phundhumra?®, ambarfsha, pagfaratha and Rama", He, 
for being firm, is compared to the mountains Meru, 
Malaya and Mandare®’. Sanjan copper plates*® compare 
Vikramaditya I with Arjuna for his victory on the 
battlefields. Vinayaditya is compared to Yudhisthira 
for having an affectionate nature and Bharata for 
being an asylum of kings?*. In mother record’? he 

is said to be akin to Yudhisthira fer his loving 
disposition, Vasudeva, Srf-rama (the lord of fortune), 
Para$urama, Nripatkufa (a goad te the kings) and 

Bharata Raja$raya. He is also compared to Tarakarati 
(Karttikeya) for carrying out the command of his 

father whe in turn is compared to Balendusekhara (Siva) 42, 
vijayaditya was like Indra the Lord of the world. on 

the other hand we can surmise that since the smritis 

gave a divine status to the king and in order to acquire 
this status, the kings took recourse to such tactics 

like comparing themselves to various divinities and 


personalities se as to bear influence on their subjects. 


The king was considered as the guardian of the 


social structure and moral upliftment of the people, 
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He was responsible for maintaining peace and orders 
providing security to the people as well as for 

the general well-being of the people; protecting the 
subjects from foreign invasion and internal insurgent. 
To maintain this image and to carry out this onerous 
task he was aided by the laws prescribed in the 
various Sastras. Vikramaditya II was well instructed 
in the use of arms**, pulakei I was conversant with 
the code of laws of Manu and the Purgnas and the 

epics of Ramayana and the 3harata*?, He was also 
equally familiar with political and religious philosuphy 
for he is compared to Brihaspati. Chiplun copper plate“ 
grant of Pulake&i II records that he was so intelligent 
that he could examine and understand even the finer 
pedats of the varieus &astras. He is described as an 
abode of the power of statesmanship and humility and 
other good qualities and having dignity like Nahusha*>, 
A chalukya grent *8¢ Vijayaraja says that he was devoted 
to governing his subjects in the proper mannere He had 
a lot of compassion for the poor, the blind, the 
unfortunate ones and those who cane to him for shelter 
and protection. Vikramaditya II was said to have 


acquainted himself with the art of gevernment*’. 


Most of the seurces on the Hindu Polity maintain 


that the duty of the king was to protect the social 


erder based on the varnaframa system*®, The Chalukyen 


kings also seen to have considered this as the best 
way of keeping their subjects i.e. by upholding and 
maintaining this institution of varnas (four-fold 
classes) and abramas (four-fold orders of 1ite)*?, For 
the preservation of this system, the king followed the 
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*trivarga’ doctrine™” or the three pursuits of life i.e. 


dharma (maintenance of the religious system), kama 
(enjoyment of family life) and artha (enjoyment of 
property). The king was also the custodian of law 
and justice. He was supposed to be the Chief Justice 


of his kingdom. We notice that MaAgaleSe was firm 


when it cane te dispensing justice in his state’, 


A study of the inscriptions would reveal that 
the Chalukya kings were very much conscious of their 


duties, The kings have issued several grants while 


encamping at different places like R3senapura>“, 
$3, fuhunai** city, village Marra”. 


TalayakhSda-granB° and Bhand@ragavittage”’. These canps 


Manchoha village 


were not always at the battlefield because in that case 
the records would have mentioned them as victorious 
camps. These encampments would suggest that the lec 
preferred to give personal attention to the welfare of 


the people in the different parts of his state. These 
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visits also enabled him to get first-hand information 
on the affairs of the State while at the same time 

he could keep a check on his officials and personally 
instruct them. This is evident from seme records 
where the charters have been specifically addressed 
to various officials and at other times to the people 


in general, 


The king was the supreme commander of his army 
and he normally led his army on the battle«-field, 
Occasionally this duty was entrusted to the yuvaraja 
or even to the grand-son, the would be yuvaraja, as 
we have seen above. Grants were often made while the 
kings were encamped in some place or other after a 


victorious military expedition, For example we have 


grants made from camps at Raityavaaa>®, Marivasati>? 


in Karahataxa, village Gavittage™, Chitrasedu®? 


63, Raktapura”*, on 


a1e°6 


village, Kisuvolal®, Uragapura 


the bank of the river sinna 65 Blumpund villace, 


67, on the bank of Pampa river, 


village, REsenanagara®’,. Kurneol 


Karahatanayara 


Karafijapatra®? 


70 of Vikramaditya I says that he conquered in 


plates 
many battles by means of the horse called Chitrakantha 
and his sword. He is eulogised as such in almost all 


the grants where he is mentioned. It further describes 
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him as he whe "acquired for himself the (regal) 


fortune of his father, which had been interrupted 

by a confederacy of three kings, and then made the 
burden of the whole kingdom to be presided over by 
ene (sole menarch)s who confirmed the grants to Gods 
and Brahmans, which had been confiscated under (those 
seme) three kings, and who conquered the hestile kings 
in country after country, and re-acguired the (regal) 


fortune of his ancestors", Huis ?2 


plates declare 
that MafigalS%e had a second name as Ranavikranta which 
means *valorous in ware’ Vinayaditya is said to have 
acquired all the symbols of sovereignty such as a 
lofty palidhvaja and others by sub-jugating the king 


ef all the north’*, in the cholachagudda’? 


plates he 
is described as “having checked the arrogant (samuddhat) 
power of the Lord of Ka%chi and the triumvirate (at the 
command of his father) just as the enemy of Taraka did 
the extremely haughty might of demons, by the command 
of Siva who has on his crest the crescent moon". He is 
further said to have “accepted tribute from the kings 
of Kavera, Sifhala, Parasika and other islands and 
acquired the palidhvaja and all other insignia indicating 
the highest gloryeee by crushing the Lords of (all 
regions in) the north." To further attest to their 


leadership qualities and prowess in the warfront we 


have an instance from the ventas” * 


plates where 
Vijayaditya is said to have been captured by the 
enemy but he somehow managed to escape from their 
clutches. Even when he was probably a yuvaraja he 
was described as the “uprooter of the clumps of 
thorns (springing up) among the kings of the south 
whom his grandfather was the conqueror, exceeding in 
valour in the business of war, his father who desired 
to conquer the north, he surreunded his enemies, and 
with his arrows destreyed their clephant forces, in 
the same manner as his father, captured from the 
hostile kings he had put to flight, the Ganga, Yamuna, 
and Pals £lags, the emblems of the great dhakka drum, 
rubies and lusty elephants*’>, He is also said to be 
capable “in removing kings who cherished evil designs 
like vatsaraja, in setting out and with his own arm 
conquering and subjugating the whole world, a lord 
like Indra, by the three modes of policy, by breaking 
the pride of his enemies, by generosity, and by his 
invincibility, having become the refuge of the world, 
having acquired a kingdom resplendent with the 
Palidhvaja and other tokens of all supreme wealth". 
From the above instances we could safely assume that 
they were most of the time engaged in war with their 
enemies either to safeguard their territory or for 
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extending it. Their exploits as an administrator and 


warrior can be well cited from the Mahaxuta ’® 


pillar 
inscription of MafgaléS%a which praises him as “whose 
heroism has for (its) faultless eye (his servants) the 
spies whe are intent upon scorching up the whole 
aggregate of the fear (that displays itself) in the 
multitude of the faces of (his) enemies, whe has 
exterminated (other) lion - like kings with the majesty 
and vigour and speed of (his) foreearmy (and) whe is 
well skilled in counsel, in (the selection of) spies 
and messengers, in (arranging) peace and war, in 
encamping and in moving forward, in attacking in the 
rear, in the invasion of territories, in the construction 
of fortresses, and in the apportioning of honours among 


country=people and townsfolk, * 


Even otherwise, without any achievement to their 
name, inscriptions sometimes eulogised their prowess 
on the battlefield. But of course, not all of them 
were exaggerations for kings like Pulake$i IZ deserved 
all the credit, for it was ne mean task to acquire all 
that was lost during the strife with his uncle Mafigalesa. 
Thereafter vikramaditya I also had to retrieve his 


kingdom from the hands of the Pallavas. 
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The Chalukyan kings had adopted imperial titles 
like Maharaj@dhiraja, ParamcSvara, Rajadhiraja, 
Sanastabhuvana$raya, Parama=bhatt@raka probably to 
connote their paramount sovereign status. The use of 
these epithets was not a mere attempt to give theme 
selves undue importance but was justified considering 
their trail of conquests and the extent of their 
empiree Moreover the records are very specific when 
they attribute the title paramefvara to PulakoSi 12 
by saying that he acquired it after defeating Harshae 
vardhana, the Lord of all the region of the north’, 
This imperial status is ayain justified by the number 
ef sacrifices performed by them indicating their 


unquestioned supreme position. 


Great importance seems to have been given to 
sacrificial ceremonies for most of the inscriptions 
mention the sacrifices performed by the kings ef this 
dynastye Pulak2$i I performed the Hiranyagarbha’® 
sacrifice, aSvemedna’? sacrifice and other sacrifices 
like Aynishtoma, vajapeya and Paundarika according 
to the Srauta rites°?, In fact PulakGSi I has come to 
be identified as the one whose body was purified by 
ablutions (avabritha snana) performed after celebrating 


the afvanedha sacrifice. The Chelukyas as was the 
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practice in general were purified with sacred 
ablutions after the perfermance of the Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vajapeya, Paundarika, Bahusuvarna, 


Abvamedha and Rajasuya rites?*, 


Benevolence and promoter of religion were 
also among the other qualities of a king. Most of 
the charters record grants made to learned brahmins and 
nonebrahnins and tenples, Besides this, they constructed 
temples and installed images in them??, Nerur’? “plates 
of Vijayaditya records the grant of the village 
Hikulambs to eight brahmans who were well - versed in 


83 plates of Kirtti- 


the Vedas and vedafyas. vikkalerd 
varman I granted villages to MadhavaSarman, a brahmin. 
BadaniL inseription™ reveals that king Mafigale$a made 
provisions for the revenue of the Nipinmalingefvara to 
be used for daily offerings to Lord Narayana and for 
giving charitable relief to sixteen brahmnans and 
distributing such food as remains to be eaten by 
mendicantse These grants were also made to increase 
the religious merit of his parents and of himself? 
The king Mafgalefa took pleasure in worshipping the 


Gods and twice-bern and spiritual preceptors’®, 


Besides most of these records end with imprecatory 


verses. In order to preserve and protect these grants, 
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the kings had to take recourse to such implorations 


and threats derived from the texts of Manu 87 


vyasa"?, vhis shows that the gifts were held in 


and 


high esteem and any harm inflicted on them would 

have invited the wrath of the Gods, Moreover it also . 
says that “this (grant) should be preserved by future 
kings, whether they beleng to our lineage or to 

Other families, as long as the moon and the sun and 
the earth and the ocean last, just as if it were a 
grant bestowed by themselves, bearing in mind that 

the charms of life and riches & c.are as evanescent 


as the lightning. *”” 


This shows that the kings were 
aware that their position as rulers of the land 
permanently was doubtful and any time they could be 
dethroned by the next conquering king and their 
lineage would be curtailed. He might be paying the 
same respect to the grants maie by previous kings as 
he expects others to do so to the grants made by him. 
Hence to protect their subjects and to prevent the 
revoking of their land given as gifts, they had to 
adopt such means taking advantage of the weakness and 


the superstitious beliefs of the masses. 


As for his personal lite, the king could have 


more than one wife’. Besides he seems to have had 
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concubines too. In one of the inscriptions 
the time of vijayaditya, vindpoti, a harlet and 
also the donor, is described as the heart's 
darling (pr@na-vellabhe) of vijayaditya, The fact 
that it is recorded in the inscription would also 
suggest that it was quite nomnal and customary to 


have such amorous associations. 


Generally the rulers were males. But we have 
reason to believe that Vijayabhattérika, wife of 
Chandraditya, ruled after his demise for semetime. 
We have charters issued by her probably during her 
svtgn” =. Besides this, the female members of the 
royal family enjoyed certain privileges. They 
sometimes figured in the affairs of the state. They 
constructed temples, made donations and caused 
endownents of grants, etc. Lokamahadevi, wife of 
Vikramaditya II, renewed the contract which had been 
granted to the singers earlier by vijayaditya?>, 
Lokamahadevt®*, Trailokyamahadevi and Kumieumadevi?> 
constructed temples. Vinayavatt, mether of vijayaditya, 
installed the images of gods Srahma, visnu and 
MaheSvara and also probably conferred grants for its 


madntenanas’°. Grants were also made on their requests. 


A grant” was made by Vijayaditya at the request of 
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Kumkumadevi, Pulake&i II has also conferred a grant 
to carry out the ‘safkalpa siddi* or the vow to 


please the guru of his first queen Kadamba Mahadevt?? 


e 
This was also probably done at her instance. %S© also, 
Vinayaditya made a grant at the request of his queen 


as recorded in his peona?®? plates. 


with these observations, we will now discuss the 
officials and administrative system followed by the 


Chalukyase 


Officials s 
Though the king was the supreme head of the state 


his power was prevented from becoming absolute due to 
various checks imposed by the ministers and the laws of 


the Sastras and customs of the country. 


Manu says??? ¢ “Even an undertaking easy (in itself) is 
(sometimes) hard to be accomplished by a 
single man; how much (harder it is for a 
king), especially (if he has) no assistant, 
(to govern) a kingdom which yields great 


revenues." 


101 , «sovereignty (rajatva) is 


According to Kautilya 
possible only with assistancee A single 
wheel can never meve. Hence he shall 


empley ministers and hear their opinion. 
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we do not get any direct reference to the 

council of ministers or mantriqmandala but references 
to ministers like Mahasandhivigrahika, etc, suggests 
or implies that there were definitely some personnels 
who were in charge of carrying out the onerous 
administrative functions of the state, Moreover we 
also get royal orders directly addressed to officials 
like visayapati, etce, which confirms that the 
administrative duties were entrusted to these functionaries, 
That there was a coterie of ministers is no doubt certain, 
This is because in the absence of the king, when he was 
on his canpaigns, the administration of the state had 
to be placed in the hands of some responsible persons, 
The term mantriemandala is referred to in the Pallava 
inseription???, On the basis of this information we can 
safely assume the existence of a same or similar body 
in the Chalukyan administratione 


The exact nature of their status, power, duties 
and in what capacity they runctioned cannot be deternined 
from the inscriptions because the purpose of the charters 
was to record the endownents. Hence we do not have any 
clear account of the infrastructure of the administrative 
machinery and the position of the functionaries in this 
set-upe Gnly an attempt can be made to reconstruct the 


pattern of administration on the basis of the references 
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to officials in inscriptions and the context in which 
they are mentioned. with this little information at 
our disposal we will now move on to discuss and 
analyse the officials together with their position, 
power and status they held, to the extent possible, 


As we will proceed further, we will observe 
that the Chalukyas had evolved quite an elaborate 
administrative system « Firstly, the king heading the 
central administration, the yuvarajas or notable 
personalities heading the provincial administrations; 
Secondly, the officials looking after the divisional 
and subedivisional administration; Thirdly, the 
feudatories forming a part of the administrative system 
having their own administrative set«up. Considering 
this complex system, the exact nature of each of the 
officials cannot be ascertained properly. The nomenclature 
of a post may have been the sane in different administrative 
strata signifying different functions end powers at their 
disposition. Moreover revenue, judiciary and police 
administration may have centred many a times with one and 
the same administrative official to some extent except the 
defence administration. Keeping all this in view and 
their limitations we will try to discuss the officials 
and dignitaries of our period. Instead of discussing 
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them according to the power and position they held, 
we have put them in alphabetical order, except where 


the designation of the post is not given. 


Prime Minister 

We do not get direct reference to the Prime 
Minister but from the description of vyaghrasvamin 
of the Gedacht?3 plates it would seem that he was 
probably holding this office. He is referred to as 
Mahabrahmana and Brihaspati., Purther he is described 
as rajyaesarvasveedhurandhara which means *he who held 
the foremost responsibility of the entire kingdom, ° 
Vyaghrasvamin was learned in the Védas and Vedafigas 
and was well versed in the science of polity; he had 
gained mastery in grammar, logic, peetry, drama, 
historical literature, music and Puranase His titles 
together with his high qualifications would suggest 
that he was none other than a Prime Minister. He was 
probably the head of the administrative organization 
of the Chalukya kingdom and the chief adviser to the 
king on all important official matters similar to the 
minister mentioned by manu, In the absence of the 
king he probably looked after the administration. 
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Aksapataladhikaran@dhikrta - 


105 


According to Arthae$astra~~~. Akshapatala was 


the records and accounts office under an Accountante 


a1 296 


Gener e He was probably in charge of the accounts 


department having wider him clerks (xSrmikes)*°7, 


Monier william??? 


gives the meaning of Aksha @ pataia 
as ‘court of law’ or ‘depesitory of legal document. * 
In the Gupta period, the grant was sometimes written 


109 who 


under the orders of the Akshapatal@dhikrita 
according to Fleet was the ‘keeper of records.* His 
superior was probably Mah@kshapatalika who is also 
mentioned in the Gupta peried’2°, nis would meen 
that the aksapatal@dhikrita was an official of the 
department of records which was concerned with all 
kinds of deeds. Later on in the time of Harsha, the 
inscriptions were written under the orders of the 
MahSkshapatalSahikarandahikrita’’? whe Buhler claims 
to be the (Chief) keeper of recordse It is interesting 
to note that Bana also refers to a gran@kshapatalika*?? 
or the village notary whe can be considered as the 
equivalent of the present day talati who was responsible 
for legalising the transaction of lands, This implies 
that there was a gradation of officials concerning the 


same department at all levels. Sut in the Chalukya 
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period it would seem that Aksapatal@dhikaranadhikrta 
e e 

was @ top ranking official since he was also holding 

the offices of MahasSndhivigrahika and pivirapats2?3, 


Krishnadeva!?4 


has rightly assumed aksapataiSdhikaranadhi~ 
krita to be the revenue minister who was in charge of 
records department of accounts, grants and other 

financial deeds. The Bhauvaekaras of Crissa who were 
almost contemperaneous (8th century AseDe) to the Chalukyas, 
had officials called MarSksapataladhikrta who invariably 


acted as a pitaka’?5, 


Ayukta Viniyuktaka, Ni Nivuktaka) : 


Kyukta means’ appointed, charged withy a minister, 


116. 


an agent or deputy The term Viniyuktaka means 


*attached co, appointed, canmissioned tos apcrlied to, 


117 
e 


employed inz enjoined, commanded" Both terms more 


or less mean the same. sircar?18 thinks that Viniyuktaka 
was an official who was e subordinate serving under @ 
higher officers an official probably under the Ayuktaka. 
Similarly, according to nim??9 Niyuktake wes a sube 
ordinate officer under the Kyuktaka,. ‘The official 
desimqations Viniyuktaka and Ayuktaka occur in the grants 


20 In 


of dynasties like the Guptas, the Valilabhis, ete. 
the Chalukyan records, the term Viniyuktaka occurs in the 


Navsari?24 plates of PulakeBiraja.s It is preceded by the 
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official Gyukta. In the grant of vinayadityes22 
Satyabraya we see the Niyukta announcing to the king, 
the excellent tributes (ratna) received in the palace, 


fhe term @yukta also figures in the list of functionaries 


addressed in the sSndraka?* record of AllaSakti and 
the Goa? grant of Phruvaraja Indravarman,. In the 
12 


Gupta $ inscription of 5th Century A.De the Ayuktaka 

had to submit all particulars concerning some land 
transactions and present the case before a District 

Board (Adhisthana or Adhikarana) for its final decision?®, 
Bana in his Harshacharita also refers to the official 
Ryukta?27, Considering all these evidences we can’ 
conclude that Kyukta was concerned, in some capacity, 

with the revenue department. In that case Viniyuktaka 

and Niyukta, if they were subordinates of Ayuktaka, were 


also probably attached to the same department. 


Bal€@dhikrta/Mahabaladhikrta ¢ 
ee ee 


128 


The term Bal@dhikrta eccurs in the Surat plates 


of SryShraya Silaaitye. Reference is made of two persons 
holding this title. One of them has written the charter 


while the other was the dutaka of the charter, This 


KSdambarit?? o¢ Bina and in the Rashtrakita grant?37, He 


official is referred to in the Harshacharita 


was the commander of an army. His superior was probably 
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Mahabaladhikrta who is referred to in the Navsari!?4 
plates of PulakeSiraja. He was the CommanderwineChief 


of the army. This term figures in the records of the 


Guptas, Maitrakas and Kalachuris’°>, According to 


puri? 4, Baladhikrta might be the military secretary 

of the king, who conveyed the royal orders, Considering 
the context in which the term has occurred we could 
assume that Balaédhikrta was an officer in the army but 
in times of peace, he was also assigned the job of 


writing and conveying grants. 


Bhogikas or Bhogapati9 8 


This officer probably represented the administrative 
division of bhoga. He figures in the list of officials 


mentioned in the chélukyan grants, We come across the 


136 


term bhogika in the Lohner plates of PulekeSi II, 
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Manor plates ef Vinayaditya Mafgalarasa, Nasik 


138 139 


of Dhara$raya = Jayasifiha, Anjaneri plates 
140 


plates 
of Bhogasakti and the Sanjan plates of Buddhavarasa. 

Sometimes we get the term gramabhogikas!** instead 

ef bhogika. Gramaebhogike was probably lower in status 

than the bhogika in the official hierarchy. He probably 
functioned on the village level and assisted the bhogika 


in the general administration of the unit bhoga. 
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Ghira + 

Charas meaning secret messengers, in other words 
spies, were vital figures in the retinue of officials 
attached to the king. In deference to the suggestions 
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made by the smritikaras~ “, the king seems to have 


appointed his spies, The Mahakute!*? 


pillar inscription 
specifically mentions that Mafigal@$a was skillful in 
selecting spies (charas) and wessengera (dutas). The 
inscription also implies that these spies helped to 
allay the fears of danger from enemies. They kept the 
king informed about the happenings around him. This 
helped the king in detecting corruption amongst his 
ministers, averting crimes and protecting himself from 


any conspiracy being plotted against him, etc. 


Chata and ahata ¢ 
— EEE 


The term chata-bhata was a common occurrence in 
practically all inscriptions recording land grants from 
different parts of the country!*4 ef the period. several 


145 declare that the gifted land was 


Chalukyan grants 
exempted from the entry of chatas and bhatas. According 
to voge1?#® chata was the same as char or head of a 
pargana who was responsible for the administration of a 
district, collection of revenue and the apprehension of 


criminals while bhata was his subordinate, Bhagwanlel 
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147 


Indraji translates the term as chatan ~ pratibhatah 
es 


and explains it as ‘soldiers against rebbers'* and to 


148 


be a name of the royal police. Beth Buhler and 


Pleet?4? are Of the opinion that the term stands for 
regular and irregular soldiers. The term also occurs 
in the Abhona plates of * sankaragana’””, Pathak 

interprets it as royues and servants who tell lies on 
the basis of a passage in Safikaracharya's Bhasya and 


151, Mirashi states that 


the explanation of Knandajnana 
they were royal servants whose duty was to maintain 
peace and order in the kingdom i.e. they were modern 
policemen and soldiers! >, pevahuts?53 says thet the 
ordinary members of the police force were called chata 
end bhata. In the Harsha ~ charita the term chara-bhata 
was used for soldiers in the vanguard of the infantry. 


154 os maitraka vyaghrasena records that 


Surat plates 
the hamlet granted should not be entered by irregular 
er regular soldiers, unless (in order to arrest) robbers 
er persons guilty of treason. According to Beni 
prasad?” they also investigated crimes. They probably 
belonged to the royal force. Their duty was both 
military and police, They maintained peace and order 
and apprehended criminals. They were not stationed at 
one place but moved from place to place camping on the 


waye The local people were expected to provide for 
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their stay which was an additional burden on them. 
‘Besides they were probably feared by the people 
because of their rough behaviour and harassment. 
These were probably the reasons why they were 
Ordered not to enter the territory of the donee. 
Even today there is a community known as chata in 
some parts of Coastal Orissa, They go from village 
to village singing eulogies of the families and 
songs from the epics and in return receive alus from 


the villagers, 


Chauroddharanikes 
ee een 


The term means ‘thiefecatcher or one who 
exterminates thieves, 256 This official is mentioned 
in the records of Allagaxts?>?, According to sircar?>®, 
Chauroddharanika 4s an official designation indicating 
an officer in charge of the recovery of stolen property) 


a police officer. He is also mentioned in the Gupta? 59, 


160 ona rEohtrakiita’®* grants. He was probably 


Maitrakas 
the one who was in charge of investigation, apprehending 


criminals and putting them behind bars. 


Dandapa$Sika 3 
aa) ee 


This official is mentioned in the Kasare?°* plates 


and Bagumra?®3 plates of Allasakti of the Sendraka family. 
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Dandapa$ika was welleknown in those times, For 
instance, the term occurs in the Gupte? ®4 inscriptions 
and in the Vallabhi grants!©>, The dandis (rod= 
wielders) mentioned in the Harshaecharita!®6 are 
projected as police officers maintaining law and 

order among the crowd watching the king in the military 
processions Dandapasika means a person ‘holding the 
fetters or noose of punishment; a head police-officer, 


167 ence this official was probably a 


policeman,.' 
police officer who was in charge of maintaining law 


and order, apprehending criminals and criminal justice.e 


DeSadhipati ¢ 

This official is referred to in the Lakshmesvar 
inscription of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya x168, It records 
the periodical taxes that were to be paid to the 
defadhipati, This order was addressed to the Mahajanas 
and burgesses of the town of Lakshmesvar. This would 
Mean that deSadhipatd was a revenue collector in the 
administrative organization of the territorial unit of 
deSa. He was responsible for collecting revenue from 
the towns end villages that came under his jurisdiction. 
This official was probably the same as peSSahikrita?®® 


mentioned in the early Pallava record. 
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DeSillaka s 


This efficial is mentioned aleng with Ssamantas, 
Visayapatis, Bhegikas, Rashtrakitas, Gramakutas, 
e e 
Mahattare and Adhikarika in the Maner plates ef 


Vinayaditye MaAgalerasa? 7°, 


Aecerding te Krishna 
Deva, DeSillaka was associated with the administration 
ef a dea which was ene of the administrative units 
ef the time? 74, In the present state of cur knewledge 
it is difficult te speculate his nature of duty even 
though pikshit!?? thinks that this term may be 
synenymeus with DeSadhaipati, But the occurrence of 
peSillekas after Gramakutas and before Mahettaradhikard 
in the list ef officers weuld indicate their status te 


seme extente 


Diviravati : 

This pest was held by Bhatte Rudranaga whe was 
alse holding the high offices ef mahasandhivigrahika 
and akshapatalédhikaranadhikrta. He is further styled 
as Niravadya - paramefSvara. He had drafted the grant of 
the Maner plates ef vinayaditya MeAgalerase! ’>, This 
designation (divIrapati) was introduced by the Maitrakas 
of Vallabhi in their administratien! ’4, There teo he 
sometimes had the combined office ef divirapati, 


mahasafidhivigrahakshapatalaédhipatd and pramatra??5, It 
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would seem that this pest ef divirapati was retained 
in the time ef the Chalukyes. since this office 

was combined with the high offices of minister of 
peace and war and revenue minister, it can be 
presumed that divirapati was alse an equally high 
post. Divirapati was probably the head ef diviras 


(clerks)? ’6, 


We cannet take the meaning ef Head 
clerk from the present day context. He was most 
prebably the chief of the Secretariat or the Chicf 


Secretarye 


Durgapati s 


A Chalukya erent?’? 


of Dhruvaraja Indravarman 
refers to Vijayaraja, the maker of the SSsana, as a 
durgapati. He was the cemnander of the fertress. He 
was in charge of the administration of the fort. He 
wae net probably a high dignitary. He was prebably 
ene among the many dignitaries pested at the varieus 
forts built by the ch@lukyas because we know from 
their inscriptiens that they were quite adept at 


constructing fortresses for defence purposes? 78, 


Duta/utaka 8 
put@ means a messenger, envey or anbassader’?, 
putea was prebably a secret messenger as distinguished 


from a chara ( a spy) in the Mahakuta pillar inseriptien?©° 


where Mafigalega is credited with being highly skilled 
in selecting spies (chara) and messengers (duta). 


A dutaka on the ether hand ceuld be any high official 


helding other high pests as well. In the surat 


plates of Seyasraya Sfladitya, the baladhikrta is alse 


a dutakae The dutaketra of the Banskhera plate? 


183 


anda 


plate of Harsha was “ahapramatamsahasanante 
1394 


Madhuban 
Sel skandaguptae The Mahabaladhikrta ef the vadner 
plates of Buddharaja of the Kalachuri dynasty, was alse 
the dutaka of the grant. A Rashtraklita grant records 
that the messenger (dutaka) ef the grant was one 
Xdityavarmmarajeae These instances would suggest that 
the office of a dltaka was an important ene held by a 
responsible officer, As suggested by Pleet?®5 his duty 
was to convey the charter from the court, where it was 
issued, to the lecal authorities concerned (er carry 
important messages te the ceurt of neighbouring 


countries), 


Gamagamika : 
This term figures in the Kasere?®® plates of 


AllaSakti of the Sendraka family. According to 
Mirasna?®? Gamagamika, literally meaning one whe 
superintends the egress and ingress of travellers, 


was evidently an inspector of passports and similar to 
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an officer called Mudradhyaksha mentioned in the 
ArthaS@stra of xeutilya. Kana?®® thinks that he 
was some kind of a messenger. Utpala conmenting on 
the Brhatsamhita identifies puta with camagamika?®9, 
This is unlikely because in the Kasare plates mentioned 


190 


abeve as well as in the Pala inscriptions beth duta 


and gamagamika are mentioned as separate officials. 


= 
Gamundas 8 
— oe 


Gamunda was prebably synenymeus to a Gramakiita. 
He was the village Headman whe was in charge ef the 
overall administration ef the village. He is referred 
te in several inscriptions of the ch@lukyas?9?, He was 
probably essisted by the karana or village accountant, 


Adur inseriptien! 2? 


records that the Gamundas and 
Karanas had to request Madhavattiearasa to permit them 
for donating some land. Gamundas had considerable power 
where the village administration was concerned. From 
the Annigeri inseription??? ef Kirttivarman II we know 
that the Gamunda of Jebulagert was responsible for the 
construction ef a chadiya (chaitya or geine temple). 


194 of the time of Kirttivarman I 


Similarly an inscription 
informs us thet a Jinaélaya or Jaina temple was built by 
a Gamundas Prom this it can be inferred that these 

® 


people were net only influential but alse wealthy. 
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 Gramakuta 3 
es 


This official was the head ef a grama or a 
village??>, Me was one of the addressees of the grant. 
Grama being the smallest administrative unit, the 
gramakuta came lew in the official hierarchy unless 
he was in charge ef a few hamlets, Sut at the same time 
he was in closer centact with the villagers. He was 
invelved in the local administration ef the village. He 
acted as the mediator between the people and the Government, 
All communications, from the higher authorities were 


addressed to him and probably vice versa. 


Karana 3 
=a 


Karanas are mentioned along with the Gamundas 


in the adur?? 


6 inscription as requesting Madhavatti-arasa 
to give them permissien to grant seme land. A stone 
inscription from Halgeri mentions a certain Garoja who 

is described as the three-fold governor of Kepana and 
Lerd of Guttd and was alse holding the office of a 


197 
e 


Karana Karana literally means a writer or a scribe. 
e 


Karana also means a clerk or an acceuntant? 78, This 
word was probably derived from the reed pen *karani'. 
In the Manor plates’? one of the titles held by Bhatta 
Rudranaga was akshapatalSdhiekaranSdhikrtes Here the 


association of karana with akshapataladhikrta suggests 
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that he alse leoked after the acceunts department. 
Karanas were probably in charge of keeping accounts. 
They helped the gamunda in the administratien of the 
villegee ven now, Karanas are an impertant class 
in certain parts of the country, like Orissa, They 
are mostly found holding jebs in the administrative 


field, 


Ameng the adninistrative officials we also 


200 


notice two terns i.e. Mahajanas~, Mahattaras or 


Mahattaradhikerin. Mahattara literally means the 


head or oldest man of the village or elder of a town 


or village*??, Accordine to seni Prasad??? 


were the elders of the village*°, Das takes the 


« Mahatteras 


Mahattara to be a village headman on the basis of the 
santigrama grant of pandimanSdevt of the 3haumaq-kara 


dynasty of Orissa’, sircar?5 


opines®s that the 
Mahajanas were bréhmana residents of the entire village; 
all the members of the village assembly; general body 
of the Sabha or village assembly, Altexar*?© naintains 
that Mahajanas included all the heads of the village 
femilies, and perhaps all the aduit pepulatien as well. 
He equates the term Mahajana with Mahattara as one and 


the same which is highly likely?°7, We alse find that 
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Mahajanas end Mahattaras never occurred together, 
Hence, prebably they were ene and the sane. watever 
may be the case we can clearly deduce frem the records 
that they were very much responsible fer the administration 


08 


ef the towns er villages. Didour inseription” records 


that the Mahajanas are the recipients ef sane tax 

assigned te them under the arders ef the kinge A recora??9 
ef Vijayaditya states that Banniyur was administered by 
the Mahajanas. another inscriptieh*from the purge temple 
at Aihele clearly says that the city was headed by the 
Mahajanas, Their sanction was necessary when it came to 


na??? 


transferring of la Mereover the Lakshmeswar pillar 


212 o¢ yuvaraja Vikramaditya II declares a 


inscription 
charter of rights and duties given to the mahajanas, 
nagaras and eighteen prakritis of the town of poriger@e 
The Maha@janas are enjoined by the reyal autherity te 
collect taxes periodically from every household as per 
their capacity for meeting festival expenses; fines for 
offences. similarly the Mahattaras or Mahatteradhikarins 
performed the same duties as the Mahajanas, Mahattaras 
are commonly referred to along with the administrative 


heads of various divisions and officials. Fer example 
213 214 of 


216 


of Bhogagakti, Sanjan plates 
215 


Anjaneri plates 


of Vijayaraja, Satara 


cepper plates of vishnuvardhana I, Abhena plates??? of 


Buddhavarasa, Kaira grant 
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® of Buddharaja , Kasare 
220 


Sankeragana, Vedner plates 
plates of Allafakti, Nasik plates ef vharag$rayae 
Jayasifiha refer to Mahattaras, From these evidences 

we can deduce that the Mahajanes and the Mahattaras 

were associated with the royal efficers in the management 
of the rural and urban affairs, They assisted the 
administrative head ef the village er town in the discharge 
of the duties pertaining to its administration, Since 
they were landholders in it, they alse had proprietory 


interest toe*2, 


The reference in the Anjaneri?2? 


plates of 
Bhogafakti to eight or sixteen Mahallakas as taking 
decision on the right standard of punishment, clearly 
indicates that they formed some sort of a present day 


village panchayat, 


From the above observations it can be said that 
it was a bedy ef important, noble personalities, 
responsible, elderly and wealthy citizens. even now 
in some parts of the country, especially Orissa, a 
mahajane means a wealthy landlerd/trader who virtually 


controls the local economy. 


Mahasandhivigrahika + 
As we have mentioned earlier, this official 


is mentioned in almost all the Chalukyan records. He 
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was credited with drafting and writing the charters. 
Sandhi stands fer peace and vigraha means ware This 
indicates that a Mah&sandhivigrahika was heading the 
department of peace and war or foreign affairs, He 
was prebably assisted by sandhivigrahikas. He net cnly 
maintained diplomatic relations with the foreign and 
neighbeuring countries but was also probably in charge 
of the genealogical records ef the kings, and their 
conquests and achievements, He must have also had 
access to information on the land holdings and its 
revenue yield. This can be borne out by the fact that 
sometimes this office was combined with the office of 


revenue and the secretariat. The Manor grant??? w 


as 
drafted by shatta Rudranaga who was a divirapati 

(chief of the secretariat), foreign minister 
(Mahasandhivigrahi) and revenue minister (akshapataladand - 
karanédhikrta). He had the title of Niravadyaparamcfvara. 
Since he was a minister for peace and war he generally 
accompanied the king on his official teurs of the country 
and his military campaigns. ‘The Gadval plates*** o£ 
Vikramaditya I was written by Mahasandhivigrahika Jayasene. 
The grant was issued when their victorious camp was 
encamped in Uragapura. nSmapunyavallabha a mahasandhie 
vigrahika wrete the Jamalagama edict which was issued 


when the king was camping at Rassnapura?2>, Hence a 


Mahasendhivigrahika was the most competent person 

to write out the charters ef the dynasty, It also 
infers that he was an influential minister and was 
probably ene of the cencil ministers whe advised 

the king in the matters of the State, This minister 
during Harsha's reign was known as “ahaesafidhte 
vigrahaeadhikrita??®, The writers of the inscriptions 
ef Buddharaja were designated as Mahasandhivigrahae 


adhikarana-adhikrta’??, Navsari plates*?8 o 


£ 
PulakeSiraja of the Chalukyas of Gujarat also refer 
to an official called Mahasandhivigrahika who was also 
a@ samanta. The grant of Vijayaraja was written by 


mahasandhivigrahaqadhikrit Khuddasvamie 


The post of Mahasandhivigrahika was often 
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hereditary in nature. Jayasena was the Mahasandhivigrahika 


during the time of vikramaditya 7229. His sonein-law 


(samste) afmapunyavallabha??° was a Mahasandhivigrahika 


in the reign of Vinayaditya and vijayaditye?**, This 


appointment came about probably because Jayasena did 


not have a son and hence was succeeded by his sonein-law,. 


But later on, this post became hereditary because the 


successive Mahasandhivigrahikas belonged to the 


Punyavallebha family. During the rule of king vijayaditya, 


R&mapunyavallabha was succeeded by Niravadyapunyavallabha 


300 
as minister of peace and war*??, Anivarita 
Punyavallabha served in the same capacity in the 
reign of Vikramaditya 11733, in the reign of 
kKIrttivarman II, Dhananjaya Punyavallabha inherited 
this post?>*, Thus we see that this pest was 
hereditary and also probably sometimes nepotistic 


toee 


Pradhana 3 

Sagula Svainl pikshita was the Chief minister 
(Pradhana) according to the Sanjan plates of 
Buddhavarasaraja?>". His duty was probably equivalent 
to the Prime minister except that here he was the 


overall head of the administration of a province. 


Pratihara ¢ 

This official is mentioned in the sanjan plates 
of Buddhavarasa??*, He was prebably the gate-Keeper 
of the village fee. the village watchman, Pratihara, 
probably, was a royal household officer. He sometimes 
acted as an escort to the visitors of the king and in 
communicating the royal decrees to the official 


eoncesnet”*'» 
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Rashtrakuta 3 
annautihenmemtitte 


Rashtrakita, en the analegy of gramaktta was 
the head of a rastra, a territerial unit under the 
Chélukyas. This term generally precedes the gramakuta 
in the list of officials mentioned in the Chalukyan 


reoords*?” 


e Moreover rastra was a smaller unit than 

a visaya under the Chalukyase This suggests that the 
Rashtrakuta was probably lewer in status than the 
visayapati in the administrative hierarchy and probably 


was entrusted with the overall administration. 


Vasavaka 3 


This officer is mentioned in the list of the 
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officials addressed in the Navsari plates of 


240 plates of vijayaraja, 


PulakeSirajae In the Kaira 
the dutaka was one Nannavasapaka as edited by Fleet. 
Here he has taken vasapaka as a suffix. 3ut according 
to Mirasni 24? vasapaka is an official designation of 
the person Nanna who was also the dutaka of the grant. 
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According to Sircar vasavake is the same as vasapaka. 


This official was prebably in charge of making 
arrangements for the accomodation of touring royal 


officers and strangers as stated by Mirasha**3, 
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Visayapati ¢ 
aa “aot 


Visayapati or the head of a visaya was a 
well-known officer in the ancient time. Visaya was 
a welleknown administrative unit of the period. He 
was one of the functionaries during the time of the 


Guptas***, Similarly he figures in the records of 
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the Salafikayana and later in the time of Harsha? e 


This official is alse mentioned in several inscriptions 

ef the chalukyas24?, The grants were generally addressed 
to a group of officials like samantas, bhogikas, visayapati, 
rashtrakita, gramakita, gramabhogika, kula, mahattara, 

and adhikaris and Syuktakas. During the Gupta peried, he 
was said to have had his office, called adhikarana, at 

the adhishthana which was the headquarter of a visaya”’® 
Most probably the same practice continued in the time of 
the Chalukyas. He was probably responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, judicial function and 
revenue collection in the area under his jurisdiction. 
As he is addressed directly in the inscription it would 
appear that he was responsible directly to the central 
authority for the administration of the visayae He was 


more or less like the present day District collector. 


Other than these above ~ mentioned officials, 


there were scribes (lekhaka), engravers, ete**?, 
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Besides, there must have been other officials teo 
put since most of the inscriptions were in the 

nature of a grant there was no occasion for mentioning 
all of them, But there must have been a treasury 
department under the charge of a treasurer along with 
his assistants, similar to the koSadhyaksa under 
contemporary rulers like the Pallavas*>”, Similarly 
there inust have been an archives department where the 
efficial records were kept and maintained. This 
department also must have had an officer-in-charge. 
There was probably a purchita, as prescribed by 


251 | who performed all the religious ceremonies. 


Kautilya 
Beiny brahmins, they may have also helped the king in 
understanding the $astras thereby influencing the king 

in formulating laws for safeguarding the social, 
religious and moral structure of the society. Udayadevae 
pandita was said to have been the priest of vijayaditya's 


father vinayaditya?>2, Srfmeghacharya was the preceptor 


(guru) of Vikramaditya 2753. Likewise there might have 
been officials in charge of various departments likes 
for minting coins, Trade and commerce, tolls, octroi, 
Mines, Metallurgy, weights and measures, Irrigation, 
Agriculture, eaving, cattle, liquors, slaughter - house, 
armoury, Forest, charities and religious institutions, 


etce 
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We have discussed the administrative officials 
and their functions to some extent, The qualifications 
required by the ministers and officials can be conjectured 
from some of the descriptions recorded in the inscriptions, 
The ministers whe held key positions in the administrative 
hierarchy were highly educated. vySghrasvamin*>*, the 
Prime Minister, was a learned Brahman. He was proficient 
in the vedas and vedafigas; well - versed in the science 
of polity; had mastered subjects like grammar, logic, 
poetry, drama, historical literature, music and Puranase 
He was styled Mahabrahmana and Brihaspati of that agee 


Similarly sagule svami pIkshita?9> 


e the Chief Minister, 
had studied many Sastras, These attributes of the 
ministers seem to cone close to the standards prescribed 
by lawemakers*>°, We often see that the charters were 
drafted by high officials like the Mahasandhivigrahika. 
The style of writing sometimes in poetic form suggests 
that a high standard of education were the requirements 


for holding a position in the office, 


We do not get any evidence about the appointment 
of ministers but we can assume that most of them were 
aprpeinted by the kinge This is because the king directly 
issued commands to them through charters. tforcement 


ef justice was also carried out by the king through officials. 
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The king laid down the laws which was to be enforced 
by the officials. But we sometimes observe that 
considerable power was also entrusted to the officials. 
Por example Balagamve*"’ inscription infomns that the 
efficial remitted certain fees which would normally 
have been accrued to the kinge Besides sometimes 
appeintment was hereditery as we have seen in the case 


of the Mahasandhivigrahikas. 


From the above informations we can conclude 
that the Chalukyas had a reliably good administrative 


system with the guidance of the Sastras, 


Lecal administration +: 


The village (grama) was the smallest administrative 
unit. It was headed by the gamunda er granakita. He was 
assisted by the Mahajanas (heads of families) and Karanas 
(accountants). As discussed earlier, the gamundas are 
known from inscriptions to have constructed Jaina 


temples*?” 


e ‘The gamundas along with karanas are said 

to have requested Madhavatti = arasa for permission to 
donate land. They received orders directly from the 
royal authority. Besides, they probably had to work in 
collaboration with Mahajanas who had the interest of the 


village at heart. we notice that the socio = economic 
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Matters were dealt by the Mahajanas. ‘They governed 
villages, received tax, gave sanction for alienating 


land as denation*>”, As far as town administration 


260 of 


was concerned the Lakshmesvar inscription 
yuvaraja Vikramaditya II can be taken as a piece of 
representative testimonial. It lays down certain 
constitutional duties which implies that there were 

no set rules to be applied to the State as a whole. 
Rules were constituted separately for different areas, 
The yuvaraja issues a charter of rights and duties 
(@charaevyavasthe) to the Mahajanas, nageras (burgesses) 
and the eighteen prakritis of Porigeree It enjoins 

the royal officials (rajapurushar) to protect certain 
royal and civil rights. Besides, the inscription gives 
instruction as te the aneunt of tax to be paid to the 
various guilds (sén4) like those of braziers (kafichag&ra) 
and oilemongers (telliga). It also refers to Pandis and 


Settis but their duties are not known. 


Provincial Administration 3 


The king was the head of the administrative 
organization, He was probably assisted by a council of 
ministers. But generally, provinces were governed by 
the yuverajas, relatives and samantas?°* or feudatories. 


They were assisted by the divisional officers like the 
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visayapatis, rashtrakutas, gramakutas, etc. Royal 
orders were generally addressed to these officials, 

to be carried out by them, We have already discussed 

the officials and their probable duties. ‘the feudatories 
were those who recognised the Chelukyan sovereignty, 

owed allegiance to them, paid periodical tributes to 
them and rendered military help when required, They are 
addressed to along with the officials when informing 


them about the grants*©, 


Kubja vishnuvardhana was appointed by his brother 
PulakeSi II as the vicerey of vengi after it was 
conquered”©3, uring the reign of Vikram&ditya I, his 
younger brother Dhara$raya Jayasifiha ruled over the 
Lata region and around Nasik?©*, Later we find Dhara$raya 
Jayasimha's son PulakeSiraja governing the Lata territory 
during the time of vikramnaditya 17°55, We know from the 


266 that Buddhavarasaraja, uncle of 


Sanjan plates 
Vikramaditya I, was administering the area around <olaba 
district. This arrangement was made probably to keep 

the administrative responsibility within the family thereby 


ensuring the safety of the state from external threats. 


Other than these viceroys we have other parts of 
the State governed by samantas who were loyal to the 


ruling dynasty. The Chalukya records refer to feudatories 
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who were governing the provinces where the donated 

villages were located. They are sometimes referred 
to as raja or Maharaja. This was probably a feudal 
title. For example, during the rule of Vinayaditya, 
Poegilli~Sendraka-maharaja was ruling the Nayarknanda 


and the Jedugur region?®?, The Goa grane*©* 


records 
that Satya$raya Dhruvaraja Indravarman of the Bappura 
family was the governor (adhipati) of the four visaya 
mandalas. King Sinda was governing the city of 
pandipura during the time of Irttivarman ge, 
Ravigakti of the Sendraka fauily was ruling in the 


Belgaum region during Mafigalefa's reign? ®, Tippaluru 


271 states that Pormukharama was governing 


inscription 
the area around river Penna on behalf of the Bana king 
under Vikramaditya II, A certain Ujenipis$acha was 
ruling over the Eruva visaya during the reign of 


272, Anjaneri plates?/3 of BhogaSakti 


Vikramaditya I 
records that his grandfather Svamichandra was yoverning 
the Purl © Konkana area when Vikramaditya I was the 
ruling kinge Svamichandra was succeeded by his son 
sifthavarman who was later succeeded by his son BhogaSakti 
under Vijayaditya.e From the above examples we can see 
that these feudatories ruled their respective areas on 
behalf of their Chalukyan overlords and owed their 


allegiance to theme 
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Judicial Administration s 

We do not get any direct evidence of the judicial 
system from the records of the dynasty. But certain 
references to crimes and the punishments or fines awarded 
for them would indicate thet they had some sort of a 


judiciary infrastructure. 


The king headed the institution of justice. He was 
the highest court of appeal, The court of justice during 


274 guptas and Harshe??” 


the rallavas was termed as 
Adhikaranas Mest probably this term was also used by the 
Chalukyas. In the provinces and territorial units, the 
highest judicial authority was probably the governor or 


the respective heads of the units. 


In order to dispense justice, the king had to rely 
on the rules of the pharma$Sstras“76, According to the 
garitis the king could not decide by himself but he had 
to consult the judge (known as Adhyaxsha or sabnapata)??7, 
a learned Brahmana, even though the final decision rested 


upon him? 78, 


The king together with the Chief Justice 
(Pr@avivaka)?79 and at least three more judges (dharmastha) 
formed the highest court of Justice. The three judyes 
were to be either learned Brahnanas or of the rank of 
ministers*°?, ®As regards peints of law the king or judge 


is required to decide according to the rules of dhamafastra 
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and where there are no texts the king should decide 

in accordance with the recognized custom of the country 72}, 
But according to Brihaspati’s opinion, ‘a decision should 
not be given by merely relying on the text of the Sastra; 
when consideration of a matter is divorced from reason 


and common sense, less of dharma results The chalukyas 


probably complied with these rules, Mafigale$a is known to 


be firm when it came to the administration of justice?®9, 


In villages, matters of a judicial nature were 
probably decided by the village assembly presided over 


by the caunda. The Lakshmeswar inseription?©* 


prescribes 
fines for theft and ten minor offences. This amount was 

to be collected by the Mahajanas and paid to the guild 

(not specific as to which guild), In order to do this it 
was necessary for them to assemble together and try out 

the cases to come to a decision, Similarly the anjaneri2@5 
plates record fines to be inflicted for some of the offences 
committed by the residents and merchants, The punishment 
for a violent offence against unmarried girls was 108 
rupakas, for adultery 32 rupaxas, for an assault which 
invelved boxing of the ears, a fine of sixteen rupakas, 

and for an assault which resulted in an injury to the head - 
four rupakas. If a merchant's sen had committed a sexual 


effence with a labour woman the fine incurred would be 
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108 rupakas. The punishment for the offenders was 
decided by the 8 or 16 Mahallakas (respectable men) 


and this was final, 


Se also we have instances of lecal jury system 


of the city of vatapi, A Badani inseription?°° 


records 
that the two thousand members of the Mahachaturvidya 
Samudaya of the city remitted the speils of the cobblers 
of the place in favour of Nidiyanara who probably 
represented the cobblers. A breach of this order would 
incur a penalty. This again shows that the respected 
members of the society had the authority to decide on 
matters of importance and pass judgement. A Pattadaxal 


287 of Lokamahadevi, queen of vikrama@ditya II, 


inscription 
issues a decree that skillful persons were exempted from 
being excommunicated from their caste for committing 
offences like violating the rules of conduct and inmunity 
te those whe were accessaries of the guilty person. This 
indicates that there was a law whereby persons could be 
excommunicated from their caste for certain offences. So 
also the soldiers of the country were pardoned if they 
happened to kill aman. This was the law of the country 


a. 
according to the observations of Hiucn Tsiang* s. 


WAtnesses were probably an important factor in 


determining the truth in a judicial trial. For this 


purpose precautions were taken Guring any form of 
transaction. Records of vijayauitya??9 and 
KIrttivarman 179° mention witnesses while making 


a of Vikramaditya II, 


grants, Tippaluru inseription?? 
besides witnesses alse records the names of persons 


whe measured the gift land. 


The other functionaries who were concerned with 
the administration of justice was the dandapaSika, 
e 


chauroddhakaranikas, chata and bhata and pratiharae 


The army was an essential part of the State. Due 
te constant conflict with their neighbours it was 
imperative that they have a large standing army, Besides 
they must have had a very efficient army for within a 
short peried the chalukyan kings had brought a considerable 
area under their suzerainty by subjugating the minor 


dynasties and annexing their territory. 


As we have mentioned earlier the king was the 
head of the military organization and normally led his 
army on the battlefield. He was sometimes also assisted 
by the yuvaraja who acted as his commander-inechief. As 
regards the actual organization of the army like recruiting 
of troops, etce, they were probably managed by the 
Mahasandhivigrahika or minister of peace and war. The king 
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must have discussed with him the war tactics to be 
assumed, the stratagem to be applied and other matters 
concerning warfare. Sesides the Mahasandhivigrahika, 
we get a reference to the military designation 
bal@dhikrta who was probably an army officer, He is 
also mentioned in the Harshacharite??*, His superior 


was probably Mah@baladhikrta. 
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According to Hiuen Tsiang? there were four 


divisions of the army, viz. « the infantry, the cavalry, 
the chariots ane the elephants, Similarly the chalukyan 


4nscriptions also mention four components of their army 


Le@Qee elephants, chariots, horses and footsoldiers***. 
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But the Aihole inscription speaks about six divisions, 


the hereditary troops and the rest. This is explained 


by Mahalingam?9© 


as six kinds of armies and not divisions. 
They are the hereditary, (maula), mercenary (bhrtaka) 
belonging to the guilds (Srend), those of an ally (mitra), 
those of an enemy (amitra) and those of forest tribes. 
This seems highly plausible since the Aihole inscription 


alse mentions the hereditary troops and the reste 


Elephantry seems to have been a prestigious 


feature of the army during their period because the 


elephants are referred to with pride in their inscriptions*”’, 
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Hiuen Tsiang observed that hundreds of elephants were 
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intoxicated and then led on the battlefield so that 
they charged forward and lay waste everything that 
cane their way. As a result, the king, possessing 
his men and elephants, treated his neighbours with 
contempt. As to how far the elephants could be 

effective on the battlefield can be visualized from 


the words of Basham; "299 


They were trained with 

great care and attention, and, marching in the van 

of the army, acted rather like tanks in modern 

warfare, breaking up the enemy's ranks and smashing 
palisades, gates, and other defences; a line of 
elephants might also act as a living bridge for 
crossing shallow rivers and streams. Elephants were 
often protected by leather armours, and their tusks 
tipped with motal spikeSescescesee As well as the mahout 
the elephant usually carried two or three soliders, 
armed with bows, javelins and long spears, and advanced 


with a small detachment of infantry to defend it from 


attack," 


As far as cavalry was concerned it was equally an 
important unit of the army. The records of the dynasty 
make several references to this force along with the 
others?°°, The Aihole record mentions the army of horses 


(abvasena) of MafigalS&a. Vikramaditya I was noted for 


4U5 
his horse chitrakantha by means of which he is supposed 


to have won many a battle, 


Though the Navy is not mentioned among the four 
divisions by the cha@lukyas, it can be said with certainty 
that it was one of the constituent forces, Revatidvipa 
and Purl were conquered by them. without the naval force 
it would have been impossible to invade these territories. 


302 pulakS$i I besieged 
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According to Aihole inscription 
Purl with hundred ships. Kendur plates record that 
Vinayaditya subjugated Ceylon (sifhala), In his Kallasamb4 


504 Vikranaditya VI registers that Mafigalefsa 


plates 
conquered Revati Dvipa by means of the Nausetu Bandha 
(the boats). From these references we can conclude that 


they had an efficient naval forcee 


The Chalukyan army also comprised of chariots??>, 


306 also refers to chariots as one of the 


Hiuen Tsiang 
four divisions of the army. It must have been a very 
small number since the use of charicts was waning out 
during this period. A chariot is seen on the exterior 
walls of the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal. Yet others 
are depicted on panels in the virupaksha temple, 


307. Besides this, they ere also represented 


Pattadaka 
on the panels of the twoestorey temple on the Meguti 


temple, Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal, etc. Some of 
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these types are shown in pi. XII = 8,9 and pl. XIII 
1,2. The Fallavas do not mention chariots in their 
epigraphical records nor do they depict them in their 
sculptures though they refer to them in their literary 


works???, Even during Harsha’s time, no reference was 


made to chariets?°?, 


The infantry or the footsoldiers (padati-bal) 
as they were called included the chatas and bhatas 
similar to charabhata of the army of Harsha®?*, These 
chatas and bhatas who during peace time acted as police 
officials took on the role of soldiers at the time of war. 
Besides, the army was reinforced by a military contingent 
supplied by the feudatories, On the soldicrs, Hiuen 


312 maintains: “The military guard the fronticrs, 


Tsiang 
er go out to punish the refractory. They also mount guard 
at night round the palace. The soldiers are levied 
according to the requirements of the service; they are 


promised certain payments and are pubbicly enrolled.* 


During Harsha's>29 


periog the officers in the 
elephant corps were known as mehapzlupati and pflu-pati. 
In the cavalry they were designated as mahaSva-pati and 
afSva-pati. If not the same terms, but similar posts 
probably existed also in the Chalukyan regime besides 


a number of officials and servants connected with the 
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elephantry and cavalry like the trainers, riders, 
servants who tended to the animals for their basic 


requirements, etce 


Forts were used for defence purposes to guard 


the country from the insurge of the enemies, Badami 
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inscription records that VallabheSvara converted 


the hill of vatapi inte a fortress. Kiny Mafigals$a's 


army had to scale the ramparts to conquer the island 


£1725, vijayaraja was the governor of the fort 


on vijayarevat? pvIpa?*®, manakuta inscription??7 says 


of Reva 


that Mafigale$a was skillful in the construction of 

fortresses. This suggests that building of forts was 
a common practice in those days. An inscription??? 
refers to the impregnable city walls of kafichi which 
was unsurmeuntable and surrounded by a moat which was 


unfathomable and hard to be crossede 


The Mahukuta inscription??9, while describing 
Mafigale$a's prowess on the battlefield, mentions his 
skill in selecting spies and messengers. They probably 
helped to allay the fears by trying to get information 
about the strength of the enemy. 


In these battles, large booty was captured like 


the tokens of the river Ganga and Yanuna, the 
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Palidhvaja-pata, the dhakka drum, the Maha$abda, 


320 Vixram&ditya II, 


rubles, elephants, gold, etce 
after defeating the fallava king Nandipetavarman, 
took held of the musical instruments called kataq 
mukhavaditra and samudraghosha, the khatvaAgaqdhvaja, 


elephants, rubies and heaps of goia???, 


It gees to 
his credit that after entering aricht, instead of 
plundering it (as was the normal practice), he 
restored the wealth to the Réjasifhe$vara temple???, 
This incident is also recorded by the Karichd 
inscription?23, Reference is made to the booty from 
the Kalachuris, utilised for the idoleprecession of 
the God Makut@$varanatha, in the Mahakuta inscription 


of Mafigalesa>“*, 


From the records and sculptural representations 
of weapons and war processions we can gather that they 
used weapons like swerds, bow and arrows, mace, scimatars, 
shields, spears, etc. and wore armours ( 47] yas. 
Hiuen Tsiang, however, informs that the weapons used 
were spears, shields, bow, arrows, swords, sabres, 
battleeaxes, lances, halberds, long javelins and various 


kinds of slings’ 6, 


The Chalukyan army had a high reputation for its 


bravery and warlike spirit. Dantidurga, in one of his 
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inseriptions?2? 


e records proudly that he overcaine 

the Karnataka army (Karnnatakah bala) which had 

been successful in defeating the Lord of Kafichi, the 
king of Kerala, the Cholas, the randyas, $rf-Harshe 
and Vajrata. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang 
describes the high sense of honour upheld by the 
soldiers and their fearless nature: “If a general 
loses a battle, they do not inflict punishment, but 
present him with a woman's clothes, and so he is 
driven to seek death for himself. The country 
provides for a band of champions to the number of 
several hundred. Each time they are about to engage 
in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine, and 
then one man with lance in hand will meet ten thousand 
and challenge them in fight, "928 These sentiments are 


echoed by the memorial inscription?” 


of Kappe-Arabhatta 
which records = "Better is a glorious death than the 
destruction of reputations death is a pain that lasts 
only for an instant; but the destruction of reputation 
abides from day to-day." To prove that bravery was 
appreciated and lauded by the kings and the commen 
people, the viragals (Hero-stone) erected everywhere 


prove that the hero was given due recognition”, 
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Ownership of Land s 


The society was basically an agrarian one. 
Hence their economy was based around land and its 
products and to a lesser degree on industry, trade 
and commerce. we have no direct evidence as such to 
know whether the ownership of land belonged to the 
king or the cultivator. According to the Sastrakaras 
land was not the property of the kinge He was only 


its protector?=*, According to Manu? > 


e the land 
belonged to one who cleared away the timber which 
means the cultivator, But from the inscriptions it 
would seem that the king was the ultimate omer of the 
land. This can be observed from the large number of 
records of the dynasty stating that a village or a 
part of a village or a certain amount of land was 
alienated and donated as gifts. S8ut how far the king 
had authority over the land is a matter of speculation. 
Whether this alienation meant the transfer of income 


therefrom or the ownership of land is a matter of debate. 


However land was the main source of royal income. 


The land was probably enjoyed by the cultivator 
through the generations but as far as the revenue part 
is concerned it was under the discretion of the kings 


This is because we get references to.land purchases and 
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donation of land along with their cultivators. Hence 
the cultivator was not alienated from his land, But 

in case of escheat, the land could have directly gone 
under the control of the king. Hence in this case 

the land could have been given to a new tenant suggesting 


thereof the absolute authority of the king. 


Crown land ¢s 

The king had in his possession some land which 
was directly cultivated by the king's agents. This 
included various kinds of fields such as paddy field, 
Orchards, gardens, etc. The expenditure on the land and 


income therefrom was accounted from the state exchequere 


When a land was donated it was sometimes made by 
the rule of the bhumi-chchhidara??? (bhumi=chchhidra- 
nyaya).s This seems to be some kind of land tenure. It 
4s based on the principle of ‘allowing a person, who 
first brings a plot of fallow or jungle land under 
cultivation for the first time, to enjoy it without 
paying rent '?94, Theoretically the uncultivated or 
fallow land belonged to the kinge Kautilya advises that 
a king should try to colonize these waste lands. Hence 
we can surmise that this was the idea which persuaded 
the king to donate such land to a community of brahmanse 


It served various purposes. This rentefree holding acted 
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as an incentive for the cultivator, Moreover the 
king not only performed a commendable act by 
donating land to Brahmans but also created the means 
for bringing waste land under cultivation which would 


later on yield revenue for the state treasury. 


Land Traasactions s 

Reference to land transactions in the form of 
sale was rare, Pattadakal inseription?*> of 
KIrttivarman II records a purchase of land measuring 
thirty nivartanas for thirty gadySnakas of gold. This 
land was given as donation, Another inscription of the 
time of Vijayaéditya registers a gift of land made by 
an individual to the god ArjunTSvara>°°, It is possible 
that this person had purchased this land in order to 
gift it or it was already in his possession. He seems 
to have obtained the right to dispose off the land. 
Again to what extent it was possible for a common man to 
purchase, sell, mortgage or dispose land is hard to say 


due to the paucity of such references from our period. 


Land Tax 8 

We have already stated that land-tax was the 
prime source of revenue for the state exchejuer,. Taxes 
were regarded by Sastras as the wages of the king. But 


we have no reference as to know the percentage of tax 
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levied upon the cultivators, According to Narada 
the king received one ~ sixth of the produce of the 
soil, This formed the royal revenue or the reward of 


a king for the protection of his subjects?>’, Similar 


thoughts are also voiced by Kautilya??%, Manu??? 


suggests 
eighth, sixth or twelfth part of the crops while Gautama 
holds that the king's share should be tenth, eighth or 
sixth of the produce, Other lawemakers give varied 
numbers of shares of the produce as the income of the 


,**. 341 states that the cultivators 


kin Hiuen Tsiang 
of the royal land pay oneesixth of the produce as tax. 
The exact amount was probably left to the discretion of 
the kinge He could decide depending upon the quality 
of the soil, rainfall, nature of the crop, yield, 


irrigation facilities, etce 


Other sources of revenue 1 


Besides the cultivator, the tax payers probably 
constituted the cowherds, hunters, fishermen, oilecrushers, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, weavers, potters, cobblers, 
carpenters, barbers, traders, etc. But to estimate the 
rate of tax imposed on them will be difficult except in 
a few cases like betel-leaf sellers where they were 
supposed to pay fifty beteleleaves on each peru of 


peteleleaves”**, Moreover it must have depended on the 
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state policies from time to time and region to region. 


Collection of revenue 3: 


Por levying land tax, the government had to 
adopt various means for assessment of land and its 
produce, Taking into consideration the kind of 
produce, it can be observed that in certain cases the 
tax could have been collected in the form of the part 
of the produce itself, But in case of perishable 
commodities like fruits, vegetables, etc., how this 
was collected and accounted for by the tax collectors 


is difficult to estimate, 


They had to maintain records of taxefree land 
made to donees and the proprietory rights of the 
landholders, According to the prevailing tax principles, 
the tax was levied on the villagers. This amount was 
collected from the village by the headmane we have a 
few grants where the revenue of a village is transferred 
to the donee in which case the donee collected the revenue. 
Sometimes the lecal corporate body was commissioned to 


collect taxes and fines to be paid to the government ?*, 


There are instances where an officer?** is seen remitting 
certain taxes which was probably at the instance of the 


central government or at his own discretione 
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Land Measurement s 


In order to assess land to fix the revenue, it 
was necessary to know its measurement, the type of 
land, its yield, the crop grown, irrigation facilities, 
tenure, etc. Por the prevention of disputes over land 
and assessment of revenue, the boundaries of the villages 
and lands were marked by objects as suggested by Manu?*>, 
Thus the boundary of the village Kahpur mentioned in the 


346 Of vijaySditya, is given as follows: 


Shiggaon plates 
in the west, the suvarna tree on the eastern bank of 
Pagaravirayay in the northewest the limit of suffkuvirayays 
in the north, the lake called Mahishivasay in the north= 
east, upte the fine tamarind trees; in the southecast, 


the Puli lakes and in the south, upto Pagaraviray&. 


From the records we get mention of certain terms 
of land measure. It would seem that different measurements 
were adopted for the assessment of different types of 
land and for different crops. The most conmon term of 


land measure occurring in the records was the nivartane*’, 


Nivartana 3 


The area of nivartana is difficult to fix because 
it kept changing from area to area and time to tines 
The meaning of the term ‘nivartana’ was a ‘turning pack 348, 
Accordiny to Meenakshi??? it was an area covered by a 


persen starting from a particular point and coming back 
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to it within a fixed time. But this must have 
varied according to the swiftness of the person. 
Hence the nivartana must have been given a fixed 
area to make it an unit of measurement, pas?9? says 
that nivartana originally stood for an area ploughed 
by eight or six oxen in a daye According to Jyotsna 
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Kamat nivartana was equal to five acres. According 


to Meenakshi?>* it measured 20 rods or 200 cubits or 
40,000 “hastas" - square of land. fhe artha$Sstra>>? 
describes nivartana as equal to three rajjuse According 
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to Sircar e a nivartana had an area of 210 x 210 sae 


cubits (about 2 1/4 acres). 


: Again even during our period, the area of a 
nivartana might have varied because we sometimes set 
land measured in nivartana and sometimes nivartana by 


355. This meansthat there was 


rajamana (royal standard 
a nivartana having a reyal standard (rajamana) and another 
of a local standarde But the royal standard may have not 


been followed everywheree 


Pannasa 8 


Whether this term stood for a land measure or 


something else is doubtful. Ramesan?° is of the 
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opinion that it is a measure of land, Sircar thinks 


that it is a Kannada word derived from Sanskrit pancha$at 


417. 


which means a tenure in which the donee enjoyed 
fifty per cent of the revenue of the donated 
land. It seems that pannasa could also have 
been a Telugu word because the term occurs in 


58 and 


inscriptions issued from the Andhra region* 
two of the inscriptions are written in the Telugu 
languagee Pannamu in Telugu means wages, wealth or 
property. Pana in Kannada means wage, hire or a sum, 
Hence pann@sa could have stood for a gift or wayes and 


not a measurement. 


Pattika or pattiké 3 
_————— a 


This term eccurs in the Kaira plates of 


vijayaraja>”’. While Fleet ?©? thinks that it means 


361 on the other hand translates 


4362 


a striv of land, Dowson 
it as a ‘share’ of land. But Meenaksh explains 
*Pattika’ as a unit of land measure derived from the 
word ‘patti’ meaning a piece of land sufficient for 
a sheep-fold. Patti as a measure is found in Tamil 
inscriptions of the Pallavase. She goes further to 


equate pattika with nivartane as synonymse 


Mattal or mattag 3 


An inseription?°” 


of «irttivarman I records 
a gift of riceland measuring eight mattals. This 


term mattal in later inscriptions came to be known 
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366 According to Pleet?®5 one mattar was 


as mattar 
equivalent to one hundred kanmas or kambas. But 
the measurement of kamma is not certain as yet. 

How far the measurement of mattar remained constant 
and was used is difficult to ascertain. sircar?®® 
thinks that mattar is the saite as the term marutucu/ 


mattaru or nivartana,. 


Maruttu 3 
— Sees 
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an inscription of Kirttivarman II records 


a gift of land measured in maruttie sirear® opines 


that maruttu (Telugu) is the same as Xannade mattar 


or Sanskrit nivartana. 


Besides land measure, length or distance was 


369 krog$as?/? and 


372 


measured in terms of gavyutis 
sna.?’? Gavyuti or gavyuta according to Fleet was 
equal to 2000 dandas or cne kro$a, or 4000 dandas or 
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2 kroSa. In Khare‘s opinion a gavyuti was equal 


to 8 miles. sirca? fives the distance of a gavyuti 


375 ae equal to 


as 4 miles, Krofe is taken by Sircar 
2 miles and a quarter, sha is probably an abbreviation 
of some term standing for a measure of distance. Due 
to lack of enough information we are at present 

unable to determine its full form and hence its length 


by the modern standard of measurement. 
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Wature of land and water vourcus + 


While recording the land grants, the inscriptions 
sometimes give the details of the land, their boundaries 
and the water sources bordering it. In the process we 
come across various types of land like khajjana lana?’6 
377 (marshy 


land where vakula trees grow), garden land (satottam) 37°, 
380 321 


(saltemarsh land), vakulakachchhaekshetra 


black s0i1379, rice-fields e flower 


382 
384 


e level yroun 


garden (pi-donta), cultivated and uncultivated field 


(kriteakritaekshetrah), mango orchara?®3 


385 


e cultivable 


land, domestic sites 
387 


grouna??8, etc. The water sources mentioned in the records 


330 
e 


» house sites*©° (niveSa), landed 
estate” “, fallow land, vegetable garden and marshy 
are tank (kere) pond (palvala) 299, tank (tataka) 
lake?”?, rivers, etc. 


Land Products 

Rice was commonly grown and was a staple diet, we 
get references in inscriptions to paddy??? (vadlu), 
rice (akshata) and rice-fields (galde) 9°, Besides 
rice, there is a reference to oilemills which were to 
donate oil to a temple?**, Hence 011 seeds must have 
been planted in abundance to run olilemills. various 
other land preduces are mentioned which probably 


constituted the flora of the region, we get references 
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to vakula trees, jIraxa?™5, betel-leaves??° (ele), 


tamf tree??’, afvattha tree??®, kadamba trees”, 
400 401 


tala tree’, reed °, bamboo (vénu). plantain tree 


(kadali), flower bearing $irIshaetree (kusumitae 
6irTsha «= kusuma - Botanical name for flower is Acacia 


02 


Sirissa), kigsora plane! » tamarind tree*?9 (tattrinika: 


vrikshah), millet? (jola), corn?5 (peru), manya= 


tie1a*S, salierice*?’, vrihierice, sugarecane field, 
chickepeas, priyafigu plants, varake beans, udarakae= 


grain, syamakaegrain, wheat, etce 


06 and garden lana*®9 (totta) 


Mention of garden* 
would indicate that vegetables and flowers were grown 
on separate pieces of land. Moreover we also get a 


410 in one of the records. 


reference to vegetable land 
We come across flower gardens and garland=makers which 
Means that a variety of flowers were grown. Besides 
references to flowers given as donation to the temple 


for rituals*24 


o the flowers mentioned in the inscriptions 
are lotus, blue-water lily, %irfsha flower and kadamba. 
Besides this, the sculptures of the period from Badami, 
ALhole, Pattadakal, etc. are seen profusely decorated 
with flowers. The hairdo of the female figurines are 


most of the time decorated with flower bands. 


421 


We get references to fruits like plantain, 
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mangoes 12. jack-fruit » tala and tamarind. 


Milk, curds, butter and ghee formed the pastoral 


products. 


Where fauna is concerned, we get references to 


some of than in epigraphs and some are depicted on 


4 


monuments. They are deer (an inscription*? refers to 


musk)» elephant, horse, cow’ 25 (kaveli), buffaloe, 
refine”, tena, ewecdila, siaew, Lien, Sigh, well, 


boar, serpent, peacock, geese, parrot, monkey, etc. 


Weights and Measures 3s 
There seems to have been different weights and 


measures for different kinds of products, We come 


across units of measures like sontige*?”, salage*2®, 
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khanduga or khanduka ° kulas mane 


bhandapsru**¢ ° peru’, 


e visas 


Sentige 
a Ye 


O41 was measured in sontiges Sontige means @ 


spoon or ladle. 


Salage 
This measure is found with reference to a land 


grant made with a salage of paddye Hence it seems to 


be a measure of paddy. 


Khandugu or khanduka/khanduka 2 
oe EE 
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This term also occurs as a measure of paddy. 


It is a TelugueKannada word. It is equalled to about 


800 to 1000 seers*2?, 


Visa 3: 
Visa was used as a measure both for flowers and 


corne According to Jyotsna xamat? 28 


e visa was equal 
to 31 kilogrammes and odd. Sut however visa has also 
been taken to be 1/16 of a hana and also five seers or 
the weight of 120 rupees (3 lbs. 1 Ooze 5.94 ars.) *?, 
visa as a measure is still current in the rural parts 
of Orissae It is a weighing balance. Generally one 


visa of measure is about 2 1/2 kilogrammes. 


Kulas 8 
a 


Millet was measured in kulase According to 


430 


Fleet ~', kula is the sate as kolaga which was equal 


to sixteen pailis or sixty-four seers. 


Mana s 
We get a reference to a gift which was one mana 


431 


on each Pere Fleet regards mana as equal to the 


present measure of a maund. According to aircar*?? 


it 
was 1/16th part of the measure called ttmu; that which 


can hold rice of the weight of 4 taikalamalu (varying 


422 


423 


in different localities). In Orissa at present, 
grains are measured in a reed basket which can hold 
about little above one kilogramme, This weight is 
known as one mana. 


Peru ¢ 
a 


This term has been deciphered by Fleet*?* a 


8 
"a sack of corn.’ According to him, it was equal 
to sixty-four seers, But, this term occurs in one 


of the Aihole inseriptions*?> 


where it states that 

the levy should be in accordance with one mana on 

each peru and five visas on each bhanda-peru and fifty 
on each peru of betel leaves. Here the term péru 
cannot be taken as a sack of corn alone because the 
betel leaves are not measured in sacks. So the term 
peru might have signified some different concept of 
measurement by which corn as well as betel leaves could 


be measurede 


Bhandasperu ¢ 
ee EE 


Jyotsna Kamat*?5 aerives the meaning of this 
term from the word bandiparu which means a cart~-load. 
If bandi meant a cart (in Tamil), the total weight or 


volume carried by a bandi could be termed as band4 perue 
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Zax Syatem s 

Besides land revenue, there were other sources 
of income for the royal treasurye One of them was 
taxation. There were various kinds of taxes like 
property tax, profession tax, commercial tax, social 
tax, etc. Besides this, there were other sources like 
fines, tributes, war booty, treasureetroves and 
deposits, mines, etc. An idea of the types of taxes 
levied could be had from the tax exemptions given to 
the donees or the taxes to be collected by them, Some 
of the taxes mentioned in inscriptions will be discussed 
subsequently, As for the percentage of tax levied, we 
can presume that they probably followed the principles 
ef taxation as laid down by Manu, *>? as they were aware 
Of the code of Manu’s law. According to Manu “After 
(due) consideration the king shall always fix in his 
realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both 
he himself and the man whe does the work receive 


(their due) reward." Seme of the taxes are as follows : 


Bhoga and bhaga s 
The term bhoga is met with in several inscriptions 


of the ch@lukyas*?9, It normally occurs when a village 
was granted with the bhoga (sabhoga) free from all 
opposing claims (sarvva-bacha-parihar). Bhoga means 
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*right of enjoyment’, It also means income, revenue 


tn*39 


or weal e It is also taken as periodical 


supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like, 
which the villagers had to contribute to the king**, 


We also come across the term bhaga which is interpreted 


by Fleet **? as a tax. Bhaga literally means a share or 
a division. An inscription of the Gupta*42 period 


443 


mentions bhaga-bhoya, Fleet ‘ translates it as 


444 


‘enjoyment of taxes’, Altekar °, on the basis of the 


smriti literature, thinks that bhaga was a land taxe 
Ghoshal**> ang sircar**® take bhaga as the king's share 
of the produce and sa-bhoga as the privilege of the 
donee of rentefree land. In strict terms bhoga cannot 
be said to be a tax but it was a kind of privilege 
enjoyed by the donee or the overlord by which be was 
entitled to some kind of obligatory presentations. 


Bhaga was a share of the produce of the land. 


Kara 3 

Rare literally means a royal revenue; toll, 
tax, import, tribute, eve**?, Serab copper plate**8 
records the donation of a village given free from 
taxes (aekaram). Prom this evidence kara would seem 
to be a tax in general. According to Ghoshal**?, 


kara may be a periodical tax levied upon agricultural 
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land over and above the king's normal grain share, 


Kana*>9 thinks that kara was a tax in general, Kara 


was probably some specific tax from the way Kautilya 


has used the term*>?, However Shamasastry has taken 
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kara as a tax paid in money and elsewhere also 


as taxes or subsidies paid by vassal kings and others. 


$04 one whe term "karadikrita® 


But Chalukyan records 
as a tribute paid by the feudatories. Monier williams 
also gives the meaning of the word karadiekri as 
*to give tribute '*>5, It was probably a tax levied in 
the form of cash especially from the professional 


class or where tax could not be collected in kinds. 


Klipta s 
Klipta is mentioned along with nidhi, upanidhi 


and uparikara*”®, This term klipta is interpreted by 
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as settlement of land revenue and by Ghoshal 


as fixed tare sircar*>? 


Sastri 
thinks that Kipta May be a tax 
On permanent tenants or the fixed revenue. However 

Mirashi*®° 


correspond to bhaga and bhoga of the records of the 


holds that the terms Klipta and upaklipta 


kings of Sarabhapura and udrafiga and uparikara in those 
ef later kings. Klipta, according to him, was a land 
tax and upaklipta some petty taxes in kind. This is 
difficult to accept because normally klipta occurs with 


upaklipta and udranga with uparikare whereas in our 


inscriptions we find <lipta along with uparikara,. 


461 


Kautilyea states that Klipta, fixed taxes, was one 
e 


of the several forms of revenue (@yamkha). Maity*®2, 
on the other hand, is of the opinion that Kipta is not 
a tax but some royal right over the land. This may be 


incorrect if we go by the words of Kautilya. In the 


463 


Metupalli inscription we get the terms Klipta-kara 


and Klipta-Sulka. In that case it would mean "fixed 


tax’ and ‘fixed tolls® respectively. 


Nidhi and upanidhi ¢ 


Land was sometimes granted along with its 


465 


*niahi® and *upanians *, “© scholars have given 


the meaning of these terms as ‘treasures and deposits’. 


Nidhi was a treasureetrove or some hidden treasure 
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under the ground e Upanidhi was the same as niksepa 


meaning deposits and finds on the 3011487, Treasure= 


trove is one of the other sources of income for the 
royal treasury, according to Kautilya*©®, The anritis 
generally maintain that anybody who finds a treasure, 
receives 1/6 of it as his share and the rest goes to 
the king. Sut if he is a Brahmana he may Keep the 


whole of iv #69, 
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Pafou + 
This term is met with in the Goa grant of: 


satyabraya vhruvaraja Indravarman® 7°, It records 


the gift of a village free from paficque Telang* 74 
has translated it as ‘lame people’, This is not 
likely because it occurs in other records in forms 
such as pafiga’ ?2 and pafiga 73, vesaa!”4 equates 
pafiga to Kannada pafigu meaning ‘obligation’ or 
*indebtedness.* It is supported by the context 
which shows that the ground for the collection of 


pafiga or fee was obligation. sircar®?5 


equates it 
to Telugu pafigamu which means a tax of one-fourth 

ef the produce of land in the possession of gods 

and brahmanas, levied by the government. He also 
connects it to Tamil pafigu and Malayalam pafika which 


mean *a sharee* 


Parixara a 


Parikara, a fiscal term, is met with in the 
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Navsari, Nasik and Manor plates ~, sastri gives 


the meaning of the terms udrafiga and parikara as market 
dues and tolls. sircar® ’8 takes it to be the same as 
uparikara, an occasional or minor tax. It can be 
observed that uparikara and parikara do not appear in 
one and the same record ef our period. Hence they were 


One and the same taxe 
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Sulke or sufikkah 3 

The term $ulka occurs as a tax in the Anjaneri 
plates* ?? of BhogaSakti, It records the exemption of 
the merchants of samagirl from paying octroi duty 
(Sulka) in the whole kingdom, similarly a term 
Suifkkafl is mentioned as customseduty in an inscription 


from Aihole*®9, me tern Sulka is explained by Buhler*®! 


and Kane as tolls and customs duties to be paid by 


merchants and traderse This is supported by the 


observations of Hiuen Tsiang*?? 


that ‘the merchants 

who engage in comnerce come and go in carrying out their 
transactions (For them). The river = passages and the 
roadebarriers are open on payment of a small toll’, 
Kautilya also mentions the collector of customs and 
tolls (Sulkaeadhyaksha) in the same context, The 
amount of duty levied must have varied from time to time 
and according to different commodities. The aforee 
mentioned Anjaneri plates also mention a toll which 
consisted of a rupaka which was to be levied from each 
eart of the caravan on ingress and egress at the time 
ef the yatra festival of the god Narayana. It was a 


commercial taxe 


Udranya 8 


This word as we have mentioned, is found generally 


along with the term uparikara in the epigraphs*°>, It 
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eccurs in other contemporary records as we11*S | 


Buhler and Hultzsch*®?, on the basis of the 
explanation of the words uddhara and udgrantha by 
zachariae, derive the meaning of udrafiga as ‘the 
share of the produce collected usually for king'. 


Fleet #2 


is also of the same opinion, According to 
Altexar®®? uarafiga is synonymous with bhaga or 
bhagakara which is a normal land tax of the government. 
Mairasni*™ also thinks it may have been a landetax,. 
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Ghosha interprets the term udrafiga as a tax imposed 


upon the permanent tenants. This explanation is refuted 
by vas*?2, In our records udrafiga appears while a 
village grant is made. It says that it is granted with 
the benefit of udrafiga and uparikara and free from all 
impostse In this context it can be observed that probably 
it meant the share of the produce which normally would 
have gone to the king is retained by the donee. Hence 

it was probabiy a tax similar to bhaga which means 


*a share of the produce. ° 


Uparikara 8 


we come across this term in several of the 


Chalukya records*”°, It occurs mostly together with 


the term udrafigae But in one of the inscriptions it 


occurs with the terns nidhi, upanidhi and klipta*™, 
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Scholars have given various explanations for this 


term. Altekar*?> 


equates uparikara with bhogakara,. 
According to him it was an additional tax in kind 

or cash. Ghosha1*® thinks that uparikara was a tax 
levied upon the temporary tenants. Mirashd*9? 
interprets the term as an additional impost including 
taxes in kind which traders and artisans had to paye 


Fleet* 


93 serives the word uparikara from the Prakrit 
word uperi or upri of Marathi, He says that the term 
denotes °a tax levied on cultivators who have no 


proprietary rights in the soil’, Barnett??? 


opines 
that it is a synonym of the Tamil melevaram, Leese 

the Crown's share of the produce (mel = upari). But, 
pas??? rejects this theory since uparikara occurs along 


with bhaga which alse denotes the king's grain share. 


Other than the above taxes, the people had to pay 
taxes on houses occupied by them, This could be considered 
as @ proverty tax. The Lakshneswar inscription??? of 
yuvaraja Vikramaditya II records that taxes were to be 
levied upon households, the richest one paying ten 
panas, the intermediate payiny seven panas, the lower 
five and the lowest three. This was to be paid once every 
year in the month of vaiSakha, to the Mahajanas. This 


amount was to be used for festival expenses. This tax 
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was probably imposed on the households on the basis 

ef their financial status or on the sise of their 
property or house-site, The same inscription records 
another similar tax to be paid to the guild of braziers 
again for festival expenses. The amount here was twenty 


palas, fifteen, ten and five for the aforesaid categories. 


Income froin treasure « troves was a permanent 
source of income for the kinge This was also seconded 
by the anritdekGras°°*, Besides treasureetroves, 
deposits, mines and probably the right to make salt 


belonyed to the kinge 


Local taxes 3 

We come across xeferences to several other taxes 
like, for instance, the adi tyurichhamarumanna, the 
mérufichhanarumanna, unchhamanna, mannarddha, etce An 


583 records the gift which was 


inscription of Vinayaditya 
the mannaérddha of the villages Mmdamaduvula and Uruvige 
and fifty nivartanas of land each in both these villages. 
similarly, the Sai tyUtichhamarunanna was given at the 
village of Togachchédu and Marufichhamarumanna at the 
villages Gullavélendaru, vareyu and Batteyue The Kurnool 


504 of Kaityavarman also mention a grant of uiichhamann 


plates 
pannasa of the villages “undakallu and Palgiree All these 


terms must have meant some form of local taxe The term 
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urichha as a tax is also met with in the Halsi°°> and 


pavangere??® plates of the Kadambas,. sircar?°7 


interprets urichha as tolls or as the collection of 
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small quantities of crops. sSaestri thinks that 


they were names of locel dues. The Godachi plates??? 


of Katti ~ arasa also mention marumannae From the above 


examples it would seem to be some kind of a tax. 


The term saepaniyam was also included in the grant 


recorded in the Godachi plates>?°, This condition means 


that the donee was given the privilege of using water 
for irrigation on the gift land. This would also mean 
that at other times a person was not allowed to use water 


without paying some taxe 
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Narwan plates of Vikramaditya II made a grant 


so that half of the dues know as aruhana that were paid 


to government officers from the village ambSda were to 
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be paid from the Naravana village. sircar equates 


aruhana with the tax @ruvana and the tamil aruvana which 


is the tax of six panas levied on manya lands, Similarly 


$13 


Khare also thinks that aruhana may be the same as 


a@ruvana ef the S4l3h@ra grant of Sake 1037. It would 


514 2150 


2225 


probably mean a tax of six panase Inscriptions 
refer to the term *hiranya’. Aecording to Ghosha 


hiranya was a tax in cash levied upon certain special kinds 
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of crops as distinguished from the tax in kind which 

was charged upon the ordinary crops. Das also agrees 
that it could not mean in the sense of gold, It was 
probably a payment in cash in lieu of payment in xina>*6, 
rice??? has translated this term hirenya as a coin. But 
it was more likely that it was some form of tax paid in 
cash because it occurs in connection with kara, a tax, 


in the Sorab grant”*®, The Anjaneri plates??? 


of 
Bhoga$akti mention another form of tax. It states that 
besides octroi duty (Sulka), the merchants were also 
exempted from providing for the lodging and boarding of 
royal officers... It may not be a tax in the real sense 


but it must have been taxing for the subjects. 


There were other taxes like the ditya, vishti, 
pratibhedika, apavihina and the atyantarasiddhi mentioned 


in the records”*°, The meaning of these terms are not 


21 ditya was probably derived 


clear. According to sircar” 
from Prakrit dijja =» Sanskrit ‘deya’, ‘to be given’, in 
which case it would mean ‘customary presents". vishti 

4s suppesed to be forced labour or unpaid labour”??, The 
villagers were probably expected to provide labour to the 
king or landlord whenever required. Manu? had also 
suggested that mechanics and artisans, as well as sudras 
who subsist by manual labour should work one day in a month 


for the kinge 
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Besides the above taxes, we also get references 
to some social taxes. ‘These taxes were levied during 
certain festivals or celebrations of certain occasions, 
The Balayamve2* inscription of Vinayaditya refers to a 
number of remissions of fees made by an officer named 
Kandarbae These fees were to be levied on the festival 
at attaining puberty, at the alavana”?* and when a man 
died without a son. Aputradhanam, dees escheat of the 
procverty of a person dying without a son, is also referred 
to in the Lakshmeswar inscription of vikramaditya II and 
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the aAnjaneri plates’*’ of shogafaxt4. similarly we have 


528 from the Lad Khan temple at Aihole 


an inscription 
which also speaks about certain sinilar taxes which were 
granted to the Five hundred, the great body of Chaturvedis 
of Aryepura, The taxes were one dharana at the ceremony 
of feeding a child with boiled rice, at the festival held 
when the first signs of life are rerceived in the foetus, 
eat the ceremony of tonsure; one gadyana at the ceremony 
of investiture with the sacred thread, at the rites 
performed when the religious student returns home after 
conpleting his studies; two gedyanas at marriage, at the 
ceremony performed on the first sign of conception and at 
the celebration of an animal sacrifice; three gadyanas at 
the celebration of the chaturmasya sacrifices; five 


gadyanas at the celebration of the agnishtoma sacrifice. 
e 
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Fines 8 


Fines were another source of income for the royal 
treasury. Fines were inposed for various offences, Hiuen 


529 


Tsiang records that for certain faults, a small payment 


of money would redeem the punishment. The Lakshmeswar 


530 


inscription refers to fines for offences like theft and 


minor delinquencies and the ten offences (daS$aparadha). 


531 were ¢ disobedience 


The ten offences according to Narada 
of the king's order, murder of a woman, confusion of varnase 
adultery, theft, pregnancy from one hot the husband, abuse 
and defamation, obscenity, assault and abortion. They were 
known as aparddhas because they could be atoned for with 


fine. The anjameri>?? 


plates alse mention offences like 
violent offence against unmarried girls, adultery, boxing 
of the ears and injury to the head. The penalty for these 
offences were 108 rupokas, 32 rupakas, 16 rupakas and 4 
rupakas respectively. An offence committed by a 
merchant's son against a labour - woman would be fined 

108 rupakas or whatever punishment decided by eight or 
sixteen Mahallakas (respectable men) of the town. Money 
which was collected from such fines also contributed its 


mite to the state exchequer. 


Tributes 3: 
Tributes were an additional source of income for 


the sovereign state. Feudatories were expected to pay 
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tribute to the king as acknowledgement of his overlordship. 
These tributes may have been in the form of cash or kind. 
A reference to terepon in one of the inscriptions suggests 
a tribute in gola???, This was imposed on every village 
ef the Banaeraja-visaya soon after its conquest by Ereya 
(Pulake$i II). Besides this, thay were supposed to pay 
other taxes in kind to meet the expenses on specified 
occasions, or to institutions. We get several references 
where Vinayaditya 4s said to have levied tributes 
(xaradIxrita) from the kings of Xavera (Kamera), Parasika, 
sifthala and other islends’**, a certain inseription??> 
records that he received tributes (ratna) from the Mushaka 
kings Lata, queen of Strirajya, “ama king, kings of the 
Trairajya country and from the Pallava kinge An 
inscription? *6 £rom Ulchala in the Kurnool district 
registers that yuvaraja Vikramaditya II while returning 
after conquering kafichi, levied tribute from the Fallava 


king Paramefvarae 


Lastly the war booty, as mentioned earlier, also 


contributed its share in filling up the royal coffers. 


Nature of Tax Collection : 


We also get taxes which were to be paid in kinde 
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For examples, the Godachi 7 plates record the gift of a 


land which also included all the produce (sarva-jatakam) 
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and garden cultivation (sa-tottam). This suggests 
that the king kattiarasa hes conferred on the donee 

the right to enjoy the produce of the gift land. 

This right was otherwise the prerogative of the king. 
Similarly the Lohner?” plates of rulake$i II, also 
gifts a village together with *sarvarajakuladeya’ which 
suggests that the grant included all the taxes in cash 


and kind that were payable to the kinge 


Villages were granted to temples with the sole 


purpose of supplying articles for daily offerings to 
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the Geity, Inscriptions record grants of villages 


made to defray the cost for the maintenance of bali, 
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charu and vaigvadeva rites, Manor plates state that 


a number of villages were granted to the temple of the 
sun-god at Manapurae This was to supply to the temple 
with perfumes, flowers, incense, lamps, music and other 
offerings and to make provision for repairing the temples 


1 


An Atfhole inseription™* records a gift of one sontige 


of o11 per ollemill to the deity. Another inseription>*? 
from the Durga temple at Alhole states that one mana on 
each peru and five visas on each bhandaeperu and fifty 
on each peru of betel leaves was given to the god Aditya. 
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Again an inseriptdon” from Pattadakal registers an 


agreement whereby the people were to give two kulas of 


millet on every matter of land. It further speaks 
about there being no demand for payment; no obligation 
for presenting cattley no right to claim perquisites 
to the king's servants, This statement would indicate 
that sometimes the people were required to pay in cash 
or present cattle and the King’s servants could also 
claim perquisites from them. Similarly the Anjaneri 


544 of BhogaSakti registers a grant of eight 


plates 
villages and rights to the god Narayana. This donation 
was made for the purpose of providing perfume, flowers, 
incense, light, bathing and anointing of the god, for 
symphonic entertainment combined with dancing, singing 
and music, for maintaining a charitable feeding house, 
and for repairs. The rights were stalls in market 
place, a rupaka to be paid for each cart (vahitra) of 
the caravan on ingress and egress at the time of the 
yatra festival of the god and a basket of corn and an 
offering of ghee. Similarly cash payments of 100, 200, 
100, 50 Krishnertipakas were to be made by four other 


visayase 


An inscription of vijayaditya records the 
installation of the images of Brahma, Visnu and MaheSvara 
at the city of vatapi by the king's mother Vinayavati. 


Further she makes a gift of several taxes (sufika) and 
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incomes in kind like oil, molasses, etc, to the 


temple>*>, A Badami inseription?*® 


also records 

that et a festival held for the installation of the 
image of Lerd visnu, MafigaleS$a made provisions for 
its daily offerings and for giving charitable relief 
to Brahmans and food for mendicants, This was to be 
provided by the village named NipinmalingeSvara. The 
Lohner plates of Pulakebi II gifts a village together 
with "sarvarajakuladeya’ which suggests that the grant 
included all the taxes in cash and kind payable to the 
king. Some of the above taxes or gifts seem to have 
been made by the authorities with the consent of the 


people. 


Currency 3 

There are very few references in epigraphs to the 
currencies of the period and fewer still are the numismatic 
evidences found to support it. Those found were gold 
coins whose use in daily and ordinary transactions was 
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probably limited. But from Hiuen Tsiang‘s 
it can be duly established that besides barter system, 
gold and silver coins, cowries and small pearls were used 


for commercial transactions. 


The epigraphical records of Chalukyas refer to 


some types of coins like suvarnna,s gadyana, dharana, 
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pana and pala, Savarnna as mentioned in the inseriptions?*® 
e 


could either have meant only gold or it was the name of 
a gold coin. Gold coins attributed to the Chalukyas 


have been found, so it is not unlikely that suvarnna was 


also a gold coin. The Pattadakal inseription>*? of 


Kirttivarman II states that thirty nivartanas of land 


was purchased with thirty gadyanakase It was a gold 


coin. Gadyana is also mentioned in another inseriptien?9°? 


552 


which is from Aihole. sircar says that gadyana was a 


gold coin equal to 48 ratis or 88 grains in weight. 


According to slliot™”“, gadyana Or gadhyanam in Kannada 


is a later name for suvarna. In northern India, gadyanaka 


which denoted a gold coin, is found only in the records 


of dahadavalas”*. Mirashi attributes the larger gold 


coins of the Gahadavalas weighing between 59 and 68 grains 


to be gadySnakas”*. In that case, the gold coins weighing 


55 to 58 grains and thought to belong to the chalukyas, 


555 
e 


could be also gadyanake coins Dharana@ as a currency 


is mentioned in an inscription from Athole>”®, According 


$57 it was equal to one quarter of a honnu or 
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to Fleet 


pagoda, sSircar states that it is a silver coin of 


32 ratis or 58 grains, Both pala and pane appear in the 


Lakshmeswar inseription”>” of Vikramaditya II, Pala, 


560 


according to Sircar™ ~, is equal to four karshas or 
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in? Sircar 


sixty-four mashas. Pana is a copper co 


takes pana to be equal to 80 cowries. 


563 4¢ Bhogafakti refers to the 


The Anjaneri plates 
Krishnarajarupakas. Rupakas were silver coins weighing 
between 30 and 34 grains and struck by the Kalachuri king 
Krsnaraja (AeDse 550-575)", his means that the chSlukyas 
also allowed coins of earlier dynasties to be circulated 


in their territory. 


Seme inscribed gold coins with the boar symbol 
have been discovered by Ramayya?°”. The Chalukyas of 
Badami had the boar as their royal emblem on the seals 
of their copper plates. Hence the coins with the boar 
on their obverse were said to belong to the chalukya 
@ynasty. They were probably the initiators of the bear 
type of coins which later on came to be known as Varahae 
This varaha term indicating a type Of coinage continued 
to be used in the vijayanayar period even though the 


boar was not used as a symbol 9©®, 


The three coins discovered by Ramayya7®? were 


electrum coins. They weigh 153 grains or 9.800 grammes. 
The metal content is 30% gold and 70% silver. The 
obverse of the coin contains a big boar facing righte 

In front of the bear is a lamp. Above the boar is a 
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symbol of the moon, To the left of the boar is the 
sun symbol, There are two inscriptions on this side. 
One reads ‘sri vikrama*® and the other reads ‘Sri 


Vikrana Raje.* 


The reverse of the coin has a big standing figure, 
To its right there is something which looks like a 
peacock feather, In addition there is a serpent with 
its spread hood and a short winding body. There are 
inscriptions also on this side, The first reads 'Vikrama’ 


and the second reads ‘Maharaja. ° 


Ramayya identifies the standing figure as God 
Karttikeya, the patron deity of the dynasty. He 
attributes these coins to vikramaditya I on the basis of 
the boar symbol and palaeography of the period. 


Ramayya?°® has also reported a gold coin which 


is also assigned by him to the Chalukyas of Badami. 

The gold content is between 75 and 80% and copper 20 to 
25%. It weighs 117.0 grains or 7.5 grammes, It is a 
double die struck coin on a thick platee On the obverse 
there is a big boar facing right, protuberant and somewhat 
erudee In front of the boar on the edge of the coin is a 
lamps Above the boar, on the fringe of the coin are the 
sun and moon symbol, Between the sun and the moon is a 


faint floral design, Below the tail of the boar is 
in inscription which reads ‘Sri Vikrama.* The second 


inscription above the boar is indistinct. 


The reverse contains a bold standing figure. His 
left arz is hanging loose and the right arm is flexed and 
is on the right hip. In the front is a serpent with a 
raised hood. On the edge of the coin is a ainall boar 
facing left. On the left edge of the coin there is an 
inscription which reads ‘Vikrama.* Above the serpent, 
at the edge of the coin is another legend ‘Sri Vikrama,.'° 
There is a third faint inscription which can be read as 


*Vikrama, ° 


Like the earlier mentioned coins here also the 
standing figure has been identified as god <arttikeya 
because of faint traces of a peacock and its feathers 
between the legs of the standing figure. This coin has 
also been ascribed by Ramayya to vikramaditya I. He 
argues that vikramaditya I had a longer reign and was a 
greater conqueror than Vikram@ditya II. The palaeography 


of the inscription points out to this dynasty. 


Ramayya traces the origin of this coin to the 
Kushanaearly Gupta standard of 120 grains ultimately 
traceable to the Roman dinara origine They remained in 
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the north right upto the 7th century AD. if not a 
little later. some of the later Gupta coins weighed 
upto 150 grains or 80 rattis of the suvarna standard 


of Manu. 


Seme uninscribed gold coins have been discovered 


in the southern Maharashtra and the district of Bellary. 


Elliot has ascribed them to the Chalukyas of padams>©?, 


They weigh 55 to 58 grains. Un the obverse”? isa 


boar surrounded by punched symbols such as Sankha (conch), 


571 
. 


a chakra (wheel), a bow and two £r%s The reverse has 


some indented lines, This tyre seems to have been an 
imitation of the *padmatanka’ type of coin of the 


Kadambas of Banavasi, their predecessers” '4, The figure 


of the boar was substituted for that of the letus* 3, 


This type later on came to be knewn as Varaha or pagodas 


Two coins found in the same area, have a boar with 
trappings on the obverse and a chakra or a floral design 


on the reverse’, Another coin has a boar on the obserse 


and floral design on the reverse”. Yet another coin 
contains an eight~rayed figure, chakra or sun on the 
obverse and the reverse is plain? ’6, However the legend 


is absent. 
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With this background it can be observed that 
the actual Ciscovery of the coins are very meagre. They 
are mostly found in gold which could not have been used 
by the common people, Again the important kings of the 
dynasty like Pulake$i II and others are not represented 
in the coinage or probably the coins are not yet discovered, 
The reference to Krishnarajarupaka in a record of a 
feudatory sugyests that the paramount ruler might have 
not had a coinage of their own during that period or it 
was not in circulation where that varticular feudatory 
was ruling. With this we can assume that the Chalukyas 
probably had very few coins to their credit and had 


limited circulation, 


Expenditure 8 
A sizeable amount of the State income was utilised 


for the maintenance of the army and its paraphernalia, 
building of fortresses and palaces, expenses of the king, 
the royal household expenses and salaries of the officials. 
A good amount of the revenue was lost when land donations 
were made along with tax exciiptions. Another means of 
expenditure which must have been a drain on the imperial 
exchequer was the construction of temples, provisions for 
its annual repairs and maintaining the daily worship of 


the deity, fairs and festivals, charity to the needy, etce 
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Considerable money must have been spent when the king 
performed any religious ceremony like >erformance of 
sacrifices, etc. These ceremonies were probably organized 
on a grand scale. Other than these, the government must 
have spent for the civic amenities and public utility 
like gardens, tanks, ponds, dams or embankments, canals, 
wells, roads, highways, bridges, rest-houses, charitable 


institutions oe etce 


Industries, Professions, Crafts and Trade : 


Besides agriculture, there were several crafts 
and industries pursued by the professionals from the local 


population. 


Textile Industry 3 

Manufacture of cloth must have been one of the major 
industries since it was an essential commodity. The success 
of this industry can be conjectured from the depiction of 
beautifully designed cloth on the sculptures of the Chalukyan 
temples. The materials used by them, according to Hiuen 
Tsiang’’’, was silk, cotton, wool, etc. To run these 
textile industries, it must have required skilled labour 


like spinners, weavers, dye-makers, etCe 


Jewelry 1: 
Jewelry making was another flourishing craft 


during the period. The sculptures with their variety of 
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ornaments are a mute testimony to it. They were used 
both by men and women. Besides bronze and copper a 
great variety of ornaments must have been made of gold 


and silver studded with gems and pearls, 


Metal industry 3: 
The reference in inscriptions and depiction on 


sculptures also provide us with the evidence of the 
existence of a metal industrye Varieties of weapons 
were used like swords, daggers, spears, lanceS, etce 
This again necessitated the employment of blacksmiths. 
We get a reference to the guild of braziers in the 


578 which suggests a well 


Lakshmeswar inscription 
established metal industry. This industry must have 

also manufactured agricultural implements, utensils and 
other household articles. Vessels made of gold, silver, 
copper and iron have also been referred to by Hiuen 
Tsiang” Other then these, the temples and sculptures 
themselves indicate the manufacture of various metal 
tovls and implements required to produce such beautiful 
pieces of arte Sculptors and artisans might have used 
such tools for this highly professional job. Besides, 
most of the records were inscribed on copper plates. This 


must have required skilled engravers and smnelterse 
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Breweries ¢ 


Brewery was one of the industries which must 
have done very well for themselves. ie have already 
referred to Hiuen Tsiang’s statement on the soldiers 
intoxicating themselves and their elephants before a 
fight. Moreover drinking vessels are depicted on the 
sculptural panels of a temple from Pattadakal with 
couples and women in various states of intoxication?9, 


Hence liquor drinking must have been a favourite pastime 
of some people. 


Mining 8 

Mining was probably an important industry decause 
it must have been a good source Of revenue for the state. 
Mention of treasures and deposits in the Hyderabad 
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plates of pulake&Si II reveal that mining was actively 


pursued. 


wood Industry 8 
The industry of woodework or carpentry was equally 


important. As we know, wood is used for various purposes 
like furnitures, construction of houses, bridges, vehicles, 
toys, looms for weaving, oil crushers, ploughs, etce 
Besides the Chalukyas had a fleet of boats for military 


purposeSe Trade was also carried out by river and saa 


All these jobs must have required skilled carpenters 


for carryiny them out. 


Stone Industry 3 

Another industry which did quite well was the 
stone industry. Stone was used for various purposes 
like construction of religious monuments, palaces, houses, 
making roads, bridges, embankments and of daily utility 
like grinders, etc. This needed employment of men of 
aifferent vocations like quarrymen, transporters, stone= 


dressers, masons, artisans, sculptors, etce 


Brick and tile Industry : 


Brick - making and tile industry can be inferred 
from the accounts of /ifuen fsiang’°’, Probably this 


industry was there in our period, 


Other Industries : 


Other industries which did equally well were 
pottery © making and oil - manufacturing. Pets were 
generally used for all sorts of purposes like cooking, 
storing, etc. In fact pottery is one of the earliest 
industries which has been in existence from the Prehistoric 
Neolithic times. Pottery. is even now preferred to metal 
pets in villayese Besides being used as a cooking medLum, 


oil was also used extensively for lighting lamps in the 
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templese we have evidence of a fixed quantity of 
oil per o11 mill being given as a gift for the 


583 
e 


deity Inscriptions refer to grants of villages 


for the supply of lamps to temples*™*, 


Perfumeries 3s 


Perfumes were used both by men and women. we get 


585 or incense being used in 


references to perfumes 
temples, This must have required the necessary knowledge 
in the manufacturing of the perfumeries. Probably the 
most common perfume used was sandal paste. Reference is 
made tO sandalwood oil in the Chiplun plates of Pulake$i 
17°56, Musk (Kasturi) was also used for the same purpose. 
An inscription of vikramaditya II refers to the scent 


of musk??? , 


Tanning Industry 3: 


The tanning industry must have existed for we 

have a reference to cobblers in one of the inscriptions??? 
of the dynasty, Leather might have been used for producing 
musical instruments like the drum which are depicted on 


temples as well as other leather products. 


Other than the above mentioned industries there 
were professionals like basket~-makers, garland=makers, 


butchers, fisherinen, cowherds, etce 


According to the availability of the material, 
certain goods may have been produced only in certain parts 
of the countrye Hence there must have been an active 
interna: trade for distribution of the products to other 
parts of the country. This must have been carried on 


583 also refers to 


beth by land end water. Hiuen Tsiang 
this internal trade as “Trademen go to and fro bartering 
their merchandise after paying light duties at ferries 
and barrier stations, HSesides, reference to stalls in 
market places and carts and caravans in the contemporary 
records’ ”” also speak about the trading activities of 
the period. Reference to merchants in the recoras”»? 
are an indication that trade was carried on extensively. 
Taxes like octroi, ferry tolls, etc. were paid to the 


state for carrying out their trade activity. 


The chalukyas had inherited one of the best 
harbours along the west coast. This fact must have 
encouraged merchants to have trade relations with other 
countries. Our records however do not give any clear 
account of the marine trade in our period, The 
satavahanas had an extensive sea-trades Broache Sopara 
and Kalyan were sone of the important ports during the 
satavahana pesied’”. Hence it can be inferred that 
this may have continued to be so even during the Chalukyase 
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Moreover the Kadambas are also known to have had 
commercial transactions with the foreign countries». 
One of their inscriptions relates that Srahman 
merchants imported horses, elephants and pearls in 


ships by sea??*, 


Cosmos, an Egyptian Christian merchant of the 
sixth century, throws some light on the commerce of the 
periode According to him, sindou (sind), Orrhotha 
(surat), Kallia€na (Kalyan) end Sibor were important 
ports. Mal& (Malabar) had five ports which included 
parti (Bhatkal), Mangarrfth (Mangalore), salop&tana, 
Nalophtana and Pudap&tana, These ports received silk 
from China, aloes and sandalwood from the Malayan 
archipelago and ivory and emeralds from Africa. The 
articles exported were musk (kasturi) from sindeu, bronze, 
sesum (blackewood logs) and cloth from Kalliana, pepper 
from Mal@ and shells from Maralle (coromandel). India 
traded with the western countries of the Hellenic world 
and Persia, The former paid in terms of gold nomisma 
while the latter with silver drachmas. Ceylon, due to 
its central position in the southedAsian seas, was used 
as an important trading centre through which India 
received its goods from the far east”. There were 


other minor ports like Naosari, Sopara, Thana, Saimur, 


Dabhol, Jayagad, Devagad and Malwan??©, Kuvalayamala 


also provides us some information about the commercial 
trade in the eighth century. According to it, there was 
a regular trade contact between China and Sopara and between 


Taxila and gumatra>?’, 


seuth India had trade relation with southeeast 
Asia, Ceylon, Africa, Persia, Arabia, China and the 
Roman empire??°, Poreign accounts note that the Chalukyas 
sent embassies to China”??, Hiuen Tsiang had also visited 
India during the time of PulakeSi II. Contact between 
South India and Persia is established by the accounts of 
the Fersian historian, Tabari, on the correspondence 


between PulakeS$i II and the Sassanian King Khusru 77900, 


The articles exported were probably cotton yarn 
and cloth (rough and fine muslins), silk thread, mats, 
hides, indigo, incense, perfumes, betel nuts, coconuts, 
sandal and teak woed, sesame oil, ivory, musk, bronze, 
sesum (blackewood), cardamom, cinnamom, turmeric, ginger, 


pepper, shells, elephants, rice, ete! , 


In return they probably imported pearls, dates, 
gold, silver, Italian wine, copper, tin, lead, topaz, 
sweet clover, honey, flint glass, antimony, jold and 


silver coins, horses, ete", 
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Trade was carried out by means of boats, caravans 
of bullock carts, donkeys, horses of inferior breed, etce 
The condition of the roads could not have been very 
favourable if we take into account the description of 
the journey by Hiuen Tsiange He had to pass through a 
forest infested with wild animals and desert to reach 


the kingdom of Maharashtra®??, In the Maratur plates 


604 
of Pulakebi II, it is said that the Aluka Maharaja who 
travelled from Mangalapura to Kallura had to undergo a 
lot of hardships, encounter danger, travel without proper 
food (Advana Pravasa), etce Hence, travelling in those 


days could not have been very easye 


Guilds ¢ 
Trade and industries were managed by the guilds. 
Mamu®S has referred to the existence of these corporate 


organizations. Rautilya®°® also mentions the guild of 
workers. The merchants and craftsmen formed their own 


guilds depending on the commodity they traded with. Hence 


we have epigraphic references to guilds of braziers®*’, 
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oilemongers , cobblers ~~, artisans, guild of 


pasas’=* (2), etc. We get a reference to the sarvaesiddhie 
acharyas which was probably a guild of architects°?*, 
These guilds were affiliated to the Central Mercantile 


bedy which regulated the economic life of the State, 


keeping in view the interests of the members, The 
traders may have been one of the most important 

sources of state income. An organized trade may have 
demanded better facilities for the traders on the one 
hand and on the other hand it may have contributed to 

the prosperity and wealth of the state. An inscription®23 
from Aihole mentions about a corporate body known as the 
fiveehundred the great body of Chaturved?s of Kryapura. 
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According to Fleet this is the earliest reference 


to a guild called ‘the five-hundred ayyavole' of later 


inseriptions®!5 


e This fiveshundred Ayyavole which had 
its headquarters at Aihole is referred to in later 
inscriptions and seems to have branched out to other 
parts of the peecan®?, This shows that the merchant 
community had become very strong and powerful and had 
organized themselves to protect and serve their own 


interests and keeping a check on state abusee 


The guilds had their own rules and regulations 
(SrenTaharma)®*7 for the guidance of their members. These 
Organizations moreover had the sanction of the state. 

The guilds served various functions, They settled 
disputes between members and between one guild and 
another. They maintained high standards in production. 
Merchants had to take a lot of risk when they travelled 


with their goods from one place to another, Hiuen 


Tsiang”? 


6 informs us about the perils of travel in 

those dayse They had to pass through forests infested 
with wild animals and desert. They also had to risk 
their lives because robbers were known to prowl on 

these roads waiting to kill travellers®=*, Protection at 
such times was provided by the guilds. The merchants 
may have travelled in groups forming a caravan and 

the guild may have previded them with troops. These 
treops again, may have come in use in case of State 


emergency e 


These guilds probably also acted as banks or 
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treasury. The bLakshmeswar inscription 
Vikramaditya II had directed the Mah&djanas to collect 
taxes from households according to their status, for 
festival expenses and fines for offences. This was to 

be paid once every year in the month of Karttika to 

the guild, The same record also authorizes the guild 

of braziers to collect taxes for festival expenses from 
households according to their status. There are also 
instructions for the guild of oiflemen but the writing 

here is illegible. From this record we can observe that 
besides economic, the guilds also performed administrative, 


social and religious duties. 


Guilds organized festivals and provided for the 
entertainment of the peoplee They are also known to 
have taken the responsibility of constructing assembly 
houses, shelters provided with drinking water for 
travellers, temples, tanks and gardens, eate®*?, It is 
also possible that grants made to temples for their 
maintenance was also deposited with them. The Anjaneri 


622 1.00 entrusted the celebration of the yatra 


plates 
festival of the god Visnu to the merchants of Jayapura 
towne It had also handed over the charge of the temple 
to the merchants of the town, which also included its 
property. In return for their service they were 
exempted from paying octrod duty and providing for the 
boarding of royal officerse Im addition the postscript 
of this inscription records the deposition of a hundred 
rupakas with the guild of merchants in the town of 
Jayapura, the interest of which was to be spent for 
providing bdellium (guggula) for the worship of the god 
Bhogefvarae It shows that not only did the guild take 
deposits but also invested them. The interest therefrom 


may have been spent in organizing social functions. 


We have a larye number of temples constructed 
during our period, which we have discussed earlier. 


A few of the temples are known to have been constructed 


by the kings, queens or their feudatories. In these 
circumstances it can be presumed that quite a few temples 
may have been constructed by the wealthy people from 
the rich merchant communities, Guilds being an 
Organization of rich traders and having the financial 
resources, religious inclinations and above all 
Organizing ability for social activity, may have 
contributed in furthering the religion. On the other 
hand this might have resulted in the construction of a 
sizeable number of Chalukyan temples, Moreover their 
contact with the outsiders might have broadened their 
outlook not only in trade but also in religion, art, 
music and socio e cultural lifee Im the p cess it 
might have helped in introducing new trends and traits 


in various fields. 


we have observed some of the important functions 
of the guild and their position in the society. However 
we should not overlook some of the drawbacks of the guild 
which may have existed. The most important of these may 
have been the centraliziny of the economy and trying to 
become richer at the cost of others, As they were 
organized, they may have prevented new entrants to the 
field and also to their organization, Being rich and 


status-conscious, their social relations may have 
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revolved around people of equal status and class in 
the community. In other words, the wealth was 
confined within the community. It never reached the 
people from where it came. Lastly, it may have kept 
all the trade secrets to themselves which was not 


fair to the society in general. 


Feudalism - Its impact on the Socio-Ccultural 
and economic life of the People 


The Chalukyas of Badani, like other contemporary 
dynasties (Pallavas, Harsha, Bhaumaekaras, etc.), had 
a well organized administrative system with the feudal 
system being a part of it. Feudalism was already an 
established system when we come to the period of 
Chalukyas of Badami, This system had an humble beginning. 
By the time we come to our period it became complicated 
which we will be discussing subsequently. In course 
of our study, along with the kinds of feudalism, we 
will try to unravel the cause of feudalism, its impact 
on the society, on the socio-economic, religious and 
administrative system, Purther we will observe how far 
it achieved in administering the area either in a better 
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way or otherwise. This system has played a great 
role in shaping the history and culture of early as 
well as later mediaeval period. It is a delicate 
subject which needs thorough understanding with very 


little available source material at our disposal. 


Primarily, feudalism is the system of polity, 
determining the relations, relative rights, and 
duties of lord and vassal arising out of the holdings 
of land (and to a lesser degree other sources of 
income). This is again governed by social, religious, 
economic and political conditions as land was the focal 
point around which the economic system of the society 
revolved. Here the feudal lord might have held land 
which he may have inheritea®?3 or acquired as a gift 
for some meritorious work or religious purpose or in 
the service of the king, like some administrative 
officials®“*, He holds this land for a fee which he 
directly pays to the State exchequer or spends the 
revenue for the purpose for which he was granted. In 
this case the service he renders may be of an adminie 
strative nature or military help or in promoting 
religion or social functions. Yer doing so the feudals 
had acquired all kinds of administrative powers including 
maintenance of law and order which had a tremendous 
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effect in shaping the socio-cultural life of the 


areae 


It can be observed that throughout the rule 
of the dynasty, numerous feudal lords in various 
capacities and status existed. For better undere 
standing we will broadly classify them into the 
following categories and look for the extent of 
power delegation and impact of it in the society in 


varying degrees. 


1) The chieftains or petty rulers as were existing 
earlier, holding small principalities and overpowered 
by the powerful and supreme overlord, lose their 
administrative sovereignty and are forced to acknowledge 
the overlordship of the conqueror, Further, the 
subordinate rulers or feudatories under these chieftains 
or petty rulers also automatically became the sub- 


feudatories of the paramount ruler. 


2) The administrative officials who received their 
pay through revenue from the area they are governing 


or in the form of land grants made to them. 


3) Those who acquired this status through land 
donated to them along with some administrative and 


economic freedom. These administrative benefits were 
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responsible for their acquiring the feudal status. 
Under this category came the temple organizations, 
brahmin donees, guilds, etc. 


4e Besides these we have another category of feudals 
who can be termed as sub-feudatories. These sub= 
feudatories acquired land through vassals or feudals 
(with or without the knowledge of the paramount ruler) 
and governed the region with all the privileges of a 
feudal lord. 


The practice of making religious grants to 
brahmanas and temples and religious organisations was 
prevalent from an early period as will be seen later. 
But the secular land grants appear to have played a 
more important role in the process of feudalization. 

In an age when there was considerable political 
unstability, with constant warfare with the neighbouring 
dynasties, it was natural for the political heads to 

get a feeling of insecurity. This aspect led them to 
create fiefs loyal to them (and also to ensure loyalty) 
to rule the remote parts of their kingdom which gradually 
led to the establishment of the feudal system, For the 
ambitious Kings conquering a vast land and administering 
it properly, having a capital far away, might have been 
a difficult proposition, This might have necessitated 
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establishing intermediary administrative systems with 
the established or created land lords for smooth 
running of the State and getting necessary help in 
times of crisis as well as timely tributes and fees. 
Moreover hereditary divisional rulers might have 


acquired enough power and» tended to be feudal lords. 


The Dharmafastras, the Mahabharata, Puranas 
and the Smritikaras advocated the practice of grant 
of land to brahmanas by stating that the gift of land 
was the most meritorious of all gitts®?>, The early 
Pali texts of the pre-Mauryan period and the early 
epigraphic records refer to village grants made to 
brahmanas without giving up the administrative rights®?6, 
But around the lst Century B.C. some kind of feudal 
states probably came up. An inseription®?? from 
Guntapalli in the west Godavari district of Andhra 
Pradesh tells us that one Maharaja Kalingadhipats 
Mahameghavahana was the overlord of Mahisakas, This 
Kalingadhipati was no other than Kharavela who is known 


from the Hatigumpha inscription®2® 


to have conquered 
countries lying north and south of Kalinga. From this 
it can be observed that the Mahisakas romained as 
feudatories satisfying all the conditions after they 
were subjugated. Hence the beginning of feudalism can 


be pushed back still further. 
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But the real process for the onset of feudalism 
started probably around the 2nd century A.D. when 
administrative rights were given up in the form of 
grants made to Buddhist monks by the Satavahana ruler 
Gautami putra Satakarni, The land so granted to them 
could not be entered by royal troops, touched by 
government officials, dug for salt or interfered by 
the district police®2%, These kinds of grants became 
widespread in the Gupta period. From the 5th Century 
AeDe Onwards, they not only transferred all sources of 
revenue, but had also given the power of maintaining 
law and order besides other administrative functions, 
This paved the way for feudalization of the State 


apparatus, 


When we come down to the period of Chalukyas of 
Badami, this institution was well established, The 


630 o¢ pulakeSi IX records the grant 


Hyderabad plates 
of the village Makarappi, with its treasures and 
deposits and assignments and major taxes like klipta 

and uparikara, to one JyeshthaSarman for the purpose 

of celebrating the five great sacrifices, The revenue 
or the ownership of the mines and taxes were the primary 
sources of finance and was a sign of sovereignty of the 


kinge Hence the transfer of these rights meant the 
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transfer of some of the royal prerogative to the 
donee. This was the turning point in the development 
of feudalism where the donor not only granted the 


revenues but also the administrative power of the State, 


The term vassals or samantas as is commonly 
known were those rulers who were conquered or subdued 
by the overlord and their territories annexed. These 
feudatories functioned as autonomous bodies. They 
administered their territories as before. In return 
for this administrative freedom, they had to acknowledge 
the overlordship of the emperor and had to pay periodical 
tributes. In times of war, they had to render support 
to their overlordship militarily. This can be discerned 
from the incident during the interregnum between 
PulakeBi II and Vikramaditya I when Gafiga King Durvinite 
supposedly Vikramaditya I's maternal grandfather assisted 
him in suppressing the feudatories who had tried to 
assert their independence and oust the enemies from the 


kingdom and acquire the throne for him (Vikramaditya 1) 631, 


The relations between the ruler and ruled was 
cordial, Besides, sometimes in order to maintain this 
cordial relation matrimonial alliances were made, This 


is also evident from the above incident for after the 
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defeat of the Gafigas at the hands of Pulake&Si II, 

the Gafiga king Durvinfta appears to have given his 
daughter in marriage to the chalukyan overlord. 

Some of the feudatories who fall in this category, 
fulfilling the necessary conditions were the Alupas, 
sendrakas, Banas, Telugu Cholas, Gafgas, Sindas, Nalas, 


Mauryas, Kadambas, Kalachuris, etc. 


The Kadambas ruled over the area which comprised 


the present districts of North Kanara, Belgaum, Dharwar 


and the adjoining regions of Karnataka®??, The 


inseriptiens’*” 


of the dynasty record the uprooting of 
Kadambas by Kirttivarman I and annexing the Kadamba 
territory including the city of Banavasi to the Chalukyan 


domains, The Mahakuta pillar inseription®34 


refers to 
the victory of Pulake$i I over the Sendrakas (Madrakas?) 
among other dynasties. Probably the sendrakas were 
allowed to continue governing their territory for the 
Sendrakas gave their princess, 4.e. the sister of 
Sendraka Raja Srivallabha senananda, in marriage to 
KIrttivarman 1°35, ‘me séndrakas were ruling, in the 
Wagarakhanda division of the Banavasi province, as 
feudatories earlier under the Kadambas and then they 
came under the influence of the Grhiweyes’?”. The 


Kurnool plates of vikramaditya I records the grant by 
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the king at the request of King DevaSakti of the 


637. The inseription®2® 


séndraka family at Balagamve 
of Vinayaditya shows Pogilli, the séndraka Maharaja, 
as a feudatory. He was governing over Jedugur and 
the Nayarkhanda region identified with Jedda in the 
Sorab taluka, Shimoga district, Karnataka and 


Nagarakhanda division of the Banavasi region respectively®* 
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The Aihole inscription of PulakeSi IZ records 


the subjugation of the Nalas, Mauryas and the Kadambas 
by Kirttivarman I, The Nalas probably ruled in the 
Nalavadi, visaya around Bellary and Kurnool. Inscriptions 
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of Vikramaditya 1®1 ana his son vinayaditya mention 


the Nalavadi visaya. The Mauryas were ruling in the 
Konkan having their capital at Purl. In the Nerur plates 
of MafigaleS’a, he donates the village Kundivataka situated 
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in the Kofikana visaya showing his overlordship in the 


dominion of the Mauryas. 


The Alupas and the Gafigas were feudatories under 
. 


the Chalukyas of Badami. This can be surmised from the 


64 


Mahakuta pillar inscription * which mentions the Gafigas 


and Alukas (if Alukas are synonymous with Rlupas) among 
@ e 

others conquered by Kirttivarman I. They seem to have 

been subjugated again by Pulakési II according to the 
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Aihole inscription”. ~. The Gafigas and the Rlupas, 
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mentioned here as Aluvas, are again spoken of as 
hereditary servants of Vinayaditya in his Harihar 
grant °*5, Moreover it also records the grant of a 
village by the King at the instance of the Rluva rajae 


The Sorab grant ®*? 


of the same king records the grant 
of a village in the Edevolal visaya, at the request 
of the Mahéraja Chitravaha, son of Rlupa ruler 
Gunasagara. Vinayaditya is said to have given his 
daughter Kuhkumadevi in marriage to the Rlupa ruler 


Chitravahana. Besides this, the Maruturu grant ©*? 


also 
seems to suggest that the Alupas were the feudatories 
of the Chalukyas. It is also believed that the Rlupas 
and the Gafigas were earlier the feudatories of the 
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Kadambas”. The Gafigas ruled in the Gafigavads ninety= 


six thousand, the present Mysore with their capital 

at Talexsa*”°, During the unrest that prevailed in the 
interregnum between PulakeSi II and Vikramaiitya I, the 
period witnessed the assertion of independence by the 
feudatoriess During this period, vikramaditya I was 
aided by his maternal grandfather, the Gafiga King 


Durvinita, a feudatory under the Chalukyas. 


According to the Aihole inseription®>+, Pulake$i II 
wrested the throne from Mangale$a by force. The confusion 


that ensued during this troubled period, gave cause for 
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the rise of the feudatories to declare their independence. 
The Gafigas of Talakad, the Kadambas of Banavasi, the 
Rlupas and the Mauryas had to be once again subdued. The 
next to have been meted out the same fate were the Latas, 


the Malavas and the Gurjaras®>* 


‘. Lata, south of the 

river Kim, with its capital of Navasadrika, was under 
Buddharaja of the Xalachuri line at the time of MafigaleSa's 
incursion. The Gurjaras ruled the territory between the 
KIm and the MahI rivers and the Latas and Malavas to their 
south and east respectively. This must have also formed 
part of the Kalachuri dominions®”>, Thus the frontier of 
the Chalukyan empire extended right upto the river Mahi. 
Pulake$i thus reigned over the three Maharashtrakas which 


is said to include ninety-nine thousand villages®>*, 


Then he brought under subjugation the Kosala and 
Kalinga rulers followed by the capture of the fort of 
Pishtapura (modern Pithapuram) and also conquered the 
Kaunala region. After crossing the Kaveri, he made the 
Cholas, the Keralas and the Pandya his allies. A 
significant achievement was the establishment of the 
eastern branch of the Chalukyan empire at vefigid after 
his conquest of Pishtapura. Pulake&i II bestowed the 
kingdom to hia younger brother vishnuvardhana I who 


was later on onsidered as the founder of the new dynasty. 
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Apparently, Pulake&i found it was not feasible to rule 
this remote part from Badami and may have appointed 

his brother to administer the Vefigi territory. Similarly 
Vikramaditya I, son of Pulake$i IZ, was responsible for 
the establishment of the Gujarat branch with its capital 
at Nausari and installation of his younger brother 


DharagSraya Jayasifhavarman as its administrator. 


Vinayaditya's inscriptions refer to bringing 
the Pallavas, Kalabhras, Keralas, Haihayas (i.e. 
Kalachuris), Vilas, Malavas, Cholas, Péndyas and others 
into a similar state of submission as the Rlupas and 
the Gafigas®>”. The Kolhapur plates mantion the ratnas 
(tributes) received from the Pallavas, the qreiréjya 
country (Cholas, Keralas, PEndyas)®°*, the king of 
Mushaka, the ruler of Lata and Kama, and the queen of 
strirajya (?). Vinayaditya is also said to have levied 
tributes fromthe rulers of Kamera, Parasika and Siffhala 


and other dvipas®>’, 


The Banas ruling over vafiganur visaya also seem 
to have acknowledged the overlordship of vinayaditya”>®, 
During vij ayaditya's time, feudatories like the Rlupa, 
Gafiya, Sendraka, Banas, Telugu = Chola of Ren&ndu 


continued to help him in the administration of his vast 
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empire. Vijayaditya maintained cordial relationships 


59 plates record Vijayaditya's 


with them. The shiggaon® 
visit to Banavasi to see his brother-in-law Rlupa ruler 
Chitravahana. Besides this, at the instance of Chitrae 
vahana, he made a grant to the Jaina monastery built 

by his sister Kumkumadevi at Purigere, The Telugu -= 
Cholas were foudatories from the time of Vikramaditya 16°, 


The Gadval inseription®®* 


records a grant made by the 

king when his victorious army was encamped at Uragapura 
after having entered the Cholika province. Vikramaditya II 
had an ally in the Kalachuris for he was related to them 
by marriage to two Haihaya princesses namely Lokanahadevi 


and Trailokyamahadevi. 


His sovereignty was recognized by minor dynasties. 
662 


This can be evidenced from the Tippaluru inscription 
which records that Pormukharama governed the territory 
upto the river Penna on behalf of the Bana king a 
feudatory of the Chalukyas. Similar instance can be 
inferred where a grant was made at the request of Rashtra- 
kuta Govindaraja, son of Sivaraja and vijnapti in the 


Naravana inseription®®9, 
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The Korrapadu ceiling slab inscription registers 


a gift by Per=Banadhiraju. The Chandana stone inseription®®> 


records that during Kirttivarman II's reign the gift was 
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made by Dharanappan, son of Trigafiga of Jagadur, 

while he was ruling over Chenjona with his subordinate 
governing the Suramara visayae These records clearly 
refer to Banas as feudatories of the Chalukyas. The 


Sindas, Sendrakas and other feudatories like king 
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subordinates of the ch@lukyas®®”, A record of the time 


Madhavatti of the Adur record’, continued to be 


of Vikramaditya I registers a grant made at the request 
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of Kali-sinda of the Sinda family. 


State Administration related to feudals : 
The chiplun®®9 
states that the king issued a command to the inhabitants 


coppersplate grant of Pulake$i II 


of the Avaretika visaye that his maternal uncle, 
Srivallabha = senanandaraja has donated a village and a 
plot of land in another village, free from the right of 
entry by irregular and regular troops, by messengers, 
and by the king's servants, to one Mahe$vara who has 
performed sacrifices, This no doubt suggested none 
interference of royal officials in all matters whereby 
investing the religious beneficiary with fiscal and 
administrative power. But it also suggests that though: 
the vassals had administrative freedom, it was limited 
‘as in the case of Srivallabha = Senanandaraja. They had 
limited right to dispose off land and other (sale, 


mortgage) rights concerned with the land, as they pleased. 
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They required the sanction of the king in this instance. 
Secondly, they had the power to collect: taxes from the 
area governed by them. Thirdly, the request to the king 
was probably because to let the king know that since 

he is losing so much revenue due to the donation, he 
should be given some concession while paying the tribute 
to the king. 


Religious grants were also made by governors and 
vassals, Normally grants made by feudatories were done 
with royal consent or approval, with the usual benefits. 
Governors or feudatories sometimes pravailed upon the 
king to grant villages. For instanosa, the ¥u14®70 plates 
proclaim that at the behest of king Mafigalaraja, Ravigbakti, 
of Sendraka family, made a grant of cultivable land to the 
temple of Lord Santinatha in the village of Kiruvattakere 


which was under his feudal authority. The sanjan®?4 


plates 
of Buddhavarasaraja, who was an uncle and apparently a 
feudatory of his nephew vikramaditya I, gifted a landed 
property, cOnsisting of a mango-orchard and two fields, 
with the lavanivaunda and varasigila, to sagula Dikshita. 
Besides these above benefits, from one of the fields it 
also sanctioned all the income thereof especially in the 
form of taxes like the pratibhedika, the Apavihina and 


Atyantarasiddhi according to the Bhumichidrae It also 
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restricts the entry of regular and irregular troops. 
Moreover the grant was made here without acknowledging 
the overlordship of the king which implies that he 
being a relative of the royal family held tremendous 


power. Vikramaditya 11°72 


was requested by R&shtrakiute 
Govindaraja to donate the villages Naravana, Chindramada 
and Amb&das etc. to brahmanas with instructions that half 
of the dues such as aruhana, that were paid to government 
officers from the village Ambada were to be paid from 
Naravanae The number of villages thus alienated by the 
king as well as their feudatories, in favour of learned 


brahmanas was considerable, 
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The Kurnool plates of Vikramaditya I records 


that the king, at the request of king DevaSakti of the 
Sendraka family, gave a field and a piece of garden-land 


at the village of Rattagiri to KaSasvamin. Another 
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inscription® of vikramaditya I seems to register a 


certain gift made at the request of KalieSinda, apparently 


75 og Vinayaditya records a gift 


of land by one of the Sendraka family. The sorab®’6 


a feudatory. The grant® 


coppereplates of vinayaditya records the grant given at 
the request of the Maharaja, the illustrious Chitravaha, 
the son of the Alupa ruler Gunasagara, to Divakarafarman. 


The gift was the village Salfvoge, free@from taxes, not 
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to be entered by the regular soldiery, (and) with 
exemptions from all drawbacks. The shiggaon®?? 
plates of Vijayaditya records the grants of the village 
Guddigere, stated to be the centre of Jaina religion 
specially for the teaching of Surastra branch of 
Mula-safigha. Further gifts of land and villages 
apparently were made to the same Jaina monastery. Again 
a group of fields at Nérilika were gifted. Then the 
village Maragundi was granted with all privileges. 
Likewise was granted the Kahpur village. when the king 
vijayaditya had gone to Banavasi in order to see the 
Alupa ruler Chitravahana, the grant was made at the 
request of Chitravahana, to the Jaina monastery, which 
was caused to be constructed by Kumkumadevi at 
Purigere®’®, Here all these records suggest the overe 


lordship of the ruling dynasty. 


679 states that while 


A record of Kirttivarman I 
king Sinda was governing at the city of pandIpura, king 
Madhavatti = arasa, probably a feudatory, is stated to 
have been requested by the Gamundas and Karanas who with 
his permission, granted a piece of riceland (galde) to 
the temple of Jinendra. This shows that in certain cases 
the feudatory not only could make grants without royal 
consent but also give consent to other individuals in 


making grants, But this did not mean that it has escaped 
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the notice of the king for the inscription clearly 


suggests that the king was the supreme sovereign. 


The Turimella inscription®@° of ch@lukya 
Vikramaditya I mentions about a gift of land given 
by the mother of Ujenipifacha when he was ruling over 
the Eruva visaya, to Govri-shama-Bhattaraka. Ujenipi$Sacha 
is supposed to be the right-hand man of Goggi-Bhatara. 
Here even the relatives of the feudatories had the 
privilege of granting land like the relatives of the 
king especially his mother, the queen and brother etc, 
It goes to say that not only the feudal Lord himself 
is taken into confidence but also the family. 


A Badami inseription®?? 


refers to two thousand 
mambers of the Mahachaturvidya = Samudaya of vatap4 

who remitted the spoils of the cobblers of the place in 
favour of Nidiyamara. This spoil seems to be a penalty 
for a breach of contract. This shows that enough power 
was delegated to this organization or body to take 
action in matters of administration. This also implies 
that if this body had so much power then the feudatories 
must have had much more power in maintaining social 


order and justice. 


The king in order to keep his hold on his vassals 


an@ feudatories and probably officials, and to check 
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abuse of their administrative powers, resorted to 
various strategies like maintaining spies, visiting 
their area (often) or sending royal officials from 
time to time, commanding them to make donations or 
himself making grants by alienating villages in their 
dominions. This way he made his authority felt. The 


Mahakuta pillar inseription®®2 


of Mafigalefa maintains 
that Mafigalefa was able to suppress the hostility of 
his enemies by means of his spies and he seems to have 


been an expert in the selection of spies and messengerse 


The vassals were given a free hand in the 
administration of their territories, But they had to 
pay homage to their overlords by paying periodical 
tributes and by acknowledging the overlordship of the 
sovereign in their grants. They helped the king in his 
numerous military campaigns. We have no evidence as 
such to prove their assistance in the State administration 
but we can be sure that they enjoyed considerable power 
and status in the matter of influencing the king. For 
we get several inscriptions where grants have been made 


by the king on the request of his vassals. 


During the reign of Vikramaditya II, the Tippaluru 


inscription records a gift of land at Marraluru by 
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aAnnarapuli Vambulu to Tévara, a brahmana when 

Pormukharama was governing the territory as far as 

the limits of the Penna on behalf of the Bana kinge 

We get the names of the individuals who measured the 

gift land and witnessed it. This shows that subinfeudation 
(an intermediary between feudal lords and tenants) was 
also practised in the land held by vassals. The copper 


plate grant ®™% 


of Sri satyabraya Dhruvaraja Indravarma, 
stationed at vijayarevatl DvIpa, which meant that he was 
governor of that island, gave to Sivarya, the village of 
Karellika, in the division of Khetahara, free from all 
lame people, and not to be entered by soldiers, Here 

of course he does acknowledge his overlord even though 
failing to give his name and seems to have been directed 


by the king to make this grant. 


However it can be assumed that the feudals had 
comparatively enough importance and influence in the 
administrative seteup in the area ruled by them. The 
king often could not neglect or ignore the feudatories 
by donating land directly without their knowledge but 
instead he directs them to do so. Further it can be 
observed that a limited power of disposing the land or 
its revenues by the feudals indirectly emphasises that 
the absolute power of revenue collection as well as 


ownership of land was in the hands of the kinge These 
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feudatories were intermediaries between the king 
and the subject for a limited governing pewer like 


revenue administration, law and order, etc. 


Tributes 3 

The numerous epigraphical records of the 
period give enough informations therein regarding 
quite a few number of taxes which we will be discussing 
later on. These taxes were levied on the subjects by 
the feudal lords and were collected either in cash or 
kind. The revenue was spent for their own administrative 
purpose in the smootherunning of their territory, 
maintenance and extending quite a good amount of it as 
a form of fixed tax or tribute to the king annually 
Or seasonally, Secondly, to show their reverence and 
loyalty to their overlord they used to present themselves 
in the royal court with rich gifts, time and again. In 
case of any military help, the feudals having a well 
organized army were instrumental in extending necessary 
help during emergency arising out of external threat 
or internal disorder. As mentioned earlier, the Kolhapur 


plates®** 


declare the tributes received from the Pallavas, 
the Trairajya country, the Mushaka king, ruler of Lata 
and Kama, and queen of strirajya. vVinayaditya levied 
tributes from the rulers of Kamera, Parasika, Sifthala 


and other dvIpas®”®, 
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Field of general administration like law ang onder, 
cellection of taxes, army etce 


The vassals having an administrative set-up 
for the collection of revenue and other administrative 
function such as for maintenance of law and order must 
have had a small army of policemen. Besides this, the 
feudatories had their own military and administrative 
machinery and were in a position to assert their 
independence whenever the situation seemed ripe for 
revolt. This was evidently the case during the 
interregnum between the rule of Pulake$i II and 
vikramaditya I, The vassals must have had their own 
tax policies and methods of tax collection, While 
paying taxes or tributes to their overlords, it 
necessarily became a burden on them. In these 
circumstances they may have passed on this burden later 
to their subjects by imposing extra taxes, cesses, 
fines, tolls or by some other means. Besides tributes, 
in order to supply army to his over-lord, he had to 
maintain one and keep in ever=-readiness which must have 


cost a big sum, This again was met through taxation. 


The taxes levied in the chalukyan dominions 
may have also been effective in the area governed by 
the vassals. As far as we can gather from the epigraphical 


evidences, the tax pattern and other sources of income 
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were as follows ¢ octroi duty, taxes in kind like oil, 
millet, cattle, etc., perquisites to be given to the king's 
servants, AdityUfchhamarunanna and Marunchhamarumanna, 
household tax, taxes from each household according to its 
status for festival expenses, escheat of property of 
childless persense Mora over we also get mention of some 
taxes and other sources of income when the vassals made 
donations to subefeudals. They were levanivaunda, 
varasigila, pratibhédika, apavihina and atyantaraesiddhi 
by the rule of Bhumichidra, eruhana, octroi duty, 
providing boarding and lodging for royal officers, escheat 
of property if they died sonless. All these taxes were 


most probably current in those times. 


Where religion was concerned, the rulers, even 
though being Vaisnavites had a very tolerant attitude 
towards other religion and even consented to or made 
grants on the request of feudatories to religious 
institutions other than their own. As for instance, 


68706 vijayaditya confirms this by 


the Shiggaon plates 
making grants of a village stated to be the centre of 
Jaina religion specially for the teaching of surastra 
branch of Mula-Safighae Besides, several other gifts 
were granted to this Jaina monastery which was built 


by Kumkumadevi at Puriger@e 
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Social relation too between the king and his 
feudatories was equally cordial as can be seen in 
the Altem plates”@® of pulaxs&i I where the king pays 
a friendly visit to the house of Samiyara, Governor 
ef Kuhundl visayae Matrimonial alliances were 
contracted between the members of the feudatories 
and the royal family and vice versa. For instance, 
Kirttdvarman I married a sister of $rfvallabha 
senanandaraja belonging to the Sendraka family and 
Kumkumadevi, sister of Vijayaditya was married to 
Rlupa ruler Chitravahana. 


State Administration in relation to administrative 
officials s 


We do not come across any secular grants as 


689 46 pulakebi I appears to 


such but the Altem plates 
be one for it mentions that the Samiyara of the 
Rundranfla « saindraka family acquired the governorship 
of Kuhundi visaya through the favour of Pulake$i. This 
implies that samiyara may have impressed the king in 
battle, for he is described as a brave warrior, and 


earned this favour. 


Even though we do not get direct evidence of 


grants made to officers for their military and 


administrative services, we have one Narwan plates°?° 
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of Vikramaditya II where the condition of the grant 
was that half of the dues such as aruhana, that were 
to be paid to government officers from the village 
Ambada were to be paid from the Naravana, the gift 
village. Here we have clear evidence that government 
officers were paid in the form of taxes imposed on 
villages. However, wa cannot be certain to generalize 
ite Whether it was an exception or the rule cannot 

be said setd as we do not get any further example where 


the officials are paid by land grants or revenues. 


691 records that Dosi 


The Didgur inscription 
who was governing the Banavasi twelve thousand, laved 
the feet of the Mahajanas at Mugunda and assigned to 
them a quarter of the tax at Safigavur, to continue as 
long as the sun and the moon may last. This assignment 
was made under the orders of the king. But for what 
purpose this grant was made is difficult to say, Either 
that it was for expenditure on communal objects as 


£leet®?? 


opines or then it could have been as payment 
for services rendered or for their maintenance. Here 
the Mahajanas belong to that category of officials where 
they are given a particular area to yovern and collect 
taxes, @ part of which goes for their maintenance and a 


part of it goes to the king as a tax or a tribute. 50 
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this kind of land holding may not have created any 
problem as these officials, as long as they were 
in the area, were entitled to act as a landlord or a 


feudal lord. 


In very few cases the officials might have 
got a transfer. Hence more often than not, it led to 
a permanent family establishment. They might have been 
loyal to the king through the generations and enjoyed 
the privileges otherwise enjoyed by a feudal lord. 
This hereditary nature of administrative office might 
have gone further in organizing an administrative set-up 
which later on could have become ‘ permanent institution 
Or an establishment leading to a fullefledged feudal 
system. Hare the difference is that they are appointed 
by the king for certain administrative purpose and by 
virtue of their administrative capacities pull on for 
generations, They can be nore aggressive in comparison 
to the established vassals due to their efficiency for 
which they are given this post. The sole motive here 
is that he is to be given an area to govern, to collect 
taxes, to part some of it and enjoy the rest and maintain 
law and order. To perform his assigned duties he, like 
vassals, might have needed to have his own arrangement 


of security forces. 
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The hereditary nature of the post of 
administrative officers was also responsible for 
feudalizing the administration and undermining central 
authority. This tended to make his position in the 
centre very strong whereby making him powerful. Here 
we have clear evidence of this practice in several 
records of the Chalukyas where the post of 
mahasandhivigrahika (minister for peace and war) has 
been hereditary. Ramapunyavallabha who was Mahasandhie 
vigrahika wrote all of Vinayaditya'’s grants. He 
continued in the same position during vijayaditya's 
time. He was succeeded by Niravadya Punyavallabha 
during vijayaditya's reign. He was probably the son 
of Ramapunyavallabha. He too wrote almost all his 
grants. Anivarita Punyavallabha (probably son of 
Niravadya Panyavallabha) took over in Vikramaditya II's 
reign. Dhananjaya-Punyavallabha was the Mahasandhivigrahika 
and writer in Kirttivarman II's reign. Thus we have 
four generations of writers officers of the Punyavallebha 
family. 


The officers were equally becoming powerful. 


This can be inferred from the Balagamve stone 
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inscription of Vinayaditya where Kandarba, on »secoming 


the officer-inecharge, remitted certain fees. This 
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charter was issued while Pogilli, the Sendraka 
Maharaja was governing over the Nayarkhanda division 
and Jedugur, A similar case is the grant at Aiho1e®9* 
which tells us about some forms of taxes assigned by 
Bennamma=somaya j 4 to the Five-hundred, who constituted 


the great body of Chaturvedis of Kryapura. 


The inscription of LokamahfdevY°™” of 
vikramaditya IZ states that Srf = sarvasiddhi - Scharya, 
the Sutradhari of the Southern country, who had many 
architectural achievements to his credit and the maker 
of the Loke$vara temple of Lokamahadevi, averted the 
excommunication of the skillful people of the district, 
after they had given the mumeperjerepu (most probably 
some form of fine) to him. This indicates that this 
acharya had the authority to accept fines from the 
artisans and seems to have had enough power to prevent 
their excommunication. In other words, he was their 


protector, their overlord. 


The inscription of vijayadityao%® states that 


an individual built a temple of ArjunIfvara and made 

a gift of land to the god Arjuni$vara. Banniyur where 
the temple was erected, was under the administration 

of the Mahajanas. This land being under the jurisdiction 
of the Mahaéjanas meant that the land was acquired through 
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the Mah&janas. This illustrates the growing power of 


the Mahajanas. 


Several inscriptions like the Altem plates®”’, 


Kaira plates®”®, the Sanjan plates”? the grant of 
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Nagavardhane and the plates of Srf~satyabraya 


701 and Talamanchi ?°2 plates inake 


Dhruvaraja Indravarma 
grants free from regular and irregular troops (chata- 
bhata), royal officials and lame people ( aE aN Ea: de 
This implies that generally and customarily the villages 
were probably obliged to supply provisions for the 
sOldiers whenever they happened to visit their villages. 
This tended to make the royal troops and officials 
intermediaries between the king and the peasants and 

thus made them subservient to the whims of these royal 


functionaries. 


Subinfeudation 


As we have stated above, the inscription of 


703 states that an individual from UttarSpatha 


vijayaditya 
built a temple for the god Arjuni$vara, installed in 
it an image of Nandif$vara and made a gift of some land 
to the god ArjunI$vara. Banniyur where the temple was 
erected, was under the administration of the Mahajanas 
(of the place), Here obviously, the individual must 


have bought the land and taken permission to build the 
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temple from the Mahajanas, since he was an outsider. 
Again he has gifted this land to the temple which 
clearly means that the revenue does not go to the 
king but for the administration and maintenance of 
the temple, The very fact that a person from 
Uttarapatha has been given the land to build a temple 
shows that the Mahajanas had enough authority to 
dispose the land under their administration even for 
gift purpose, This also shows that in the later 
period, subinfeudation was setting in whereby the 
Central hold over its dominions was slackening and 
individuals could acquire and make donations in their 


own right. 


704 states that 


A record of Kirttivarman I 
while king Sinda was governing at the city of Pand{pura, 
king Madhavatti = arasa, probably a feudatory, is stated 
to have been requested by the Gamundas and Karanas who 
with his permission, granted a piece of riceland (galde) 
to the temple of Jinendra. In this case, it is a very 
good example of sub-infeudation where four stages of 
administrative system has been mentioned. The king is 
the supreme head, under whom the vassal king Sindae was 
governing the place (from his designation it shows that 
he was having a status of a vassal) and probably having 


under him the feudals like king Madhavatti <= arasa who 
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was assisted by the officials like Gamundas and 
Karanas to administer the region. Here even the 
subinfeudals had the power to issue the land grant 
for religious purpose exempting probably from all 
kinds of taxes and imposts on the request of the 
officials. These officials seem to have been quite 
influential to motivate the feudal lord to grant 
donations in their administrative sone. Here it defines 
clearly that the control over the land, in succession, 
went down to the lowest level of the administrative 
set-up. This left the peasants and cultivators at 
the lowest rung. It seems that they were denied the 
ownership of land which they could have disposed off 
at their will. 


State Administration in relation to Brahmanas, Temples, 


ids and Merchants, etce 
The Chalukyan grants were mostly made to Brahmanas 
or deities in return for religious services or religious 
merit. For instance, the Chiplun plates /°5 of Pulake$Si IZ 
records the grant made by his maternal uncle to increase 


the religious merit of his parents and himself. 


Under the Chalukyas the grants were generally made 
by the kings themselves or by the feudals with the 
knowledge of the king. Srahmnanas, Saivite, Vvaisnavite 
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and Jaina temples emerged as landed intermediaries. 
They enjoyed not only economic privileges at the cost 
of the state and cultivators and inhabitants but also 
administrative power at the cost of the king. The 


706 of pulexshi 2 serve as @ good example 


Altem plates 
where the king gave a field to the temple of Jinendra 
(built by samiyara) on the request of samiyara, the 
Governor of Muhundi visayae Besides, he also gsve 

four villages and fields totally measuring 630 
nivartandas in various villages. These four villages 
were given, together with the udrafiga and uparikara and 


not to be entered by irregular or regular troops. 


707 refers to the 


The Badami cave inscription 
construction of the Visnu temple by MafigaleSvara. He 
makes a grand gift to the brahmanas. Purther at a 
festival held for the inauguration of the image of the 
holy Visnu, he arranged for the revenue of tha village 
named Nipinmalinge$vara to be used for daily offerings 
to Narayana and giving charitable relief to sixteen 
brahmans, distributing such food as remains to be 
eaten by mendicants. The Kanadalgaon’?® plates of 
Pulakebi II records the gift of the village of Pirigipa 
to a Dravida brahman named Narayanasvamin, for the purpose 
of maintaining the bali, charu and Vaifvadeva sacrifices. 


AG2 


Similarly in the Nelkunda?99 


grant of Chalukya 
Abhinavaditya the grant of the village Nelkund was 

made, free of alljiimposts to the brahmana KuppaSarma. 
Initially these grants were made for the maintenance 

of the brahmanas for the religious services rendered. 
But later on, the donees may have assumed a feudal 
status when their interest in administering the 

estate developed and overshadowed their responsibilities 


towards religious duties, 


The Chalukyas made grants of villages, plots 
of land and other miscellaneous items sometimes with 
or without mentioning the concessions, fiscal rights 
and administrative benefits, This can be inferred from 


the aforementioned Hyderabad plates of Pulake&i rr’20, 


The Gadval plates of Vikramaditya 721 


announces the 
grant of fields and different measures of paddy to be 
given to three brahmanas. Ne mention is made of any 
concessions. However, in the Talamanchi plates of 


12 


Vikramaditya x7 e a village Elasatti is granted, with 


exemption from all molestation to his preceptor 


713 plates of 


Srimeghacharyae The spurious Kaira 
vijayaraja, records the grant of the village Pariyaya, 
in the visaya of Ka$akula to 63 brahmanas with the 

udrafiga end the uparikara and free from all the ditya, 


the liability to forced labour and the pratibhedika. Moreove 
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it was to be enjoyed by the rule of bhumiechchhidra, 
and not to be entered for the purpose of billeting 
by the irregular or the regular troops. The 


Kurnool 724 


plates of Adityavarman records the 

allotment known as the urichhamanna ~ pannasa of two 
villages to Revafarma and Agni$arma. This gives us 
an idea of the large prevalence of making grants to 


brahmanas in those days. 


Grants were also made by individuals but of 
course with the consent of the State. Land could be 
purchased for the purpose of making gifts, This can 
be seen from the Pattadakal pillar inseription’*+> 
where thirty nivartanas of land was purchased for thirty 
gadyanakas of gold. This also added to the number of 
grants being made to brahmanas and temples by individuals, 


716 records a land gift 


So also the Tippalaru inscription 
at Marraliru by Annarapuli vaitibulu (Probably a commoner) 


to Ifvara, a brahmana. 


The inscription of vijayaditya at Mahakuta ?27 


records that vinSpoti, one of the king's concubines, 
granted several gifts and a field to the deity. Similarly 


an inscription of vikramaditya rr718 


mentions a grant of 
land made by the king on the request of the merchmt 


Bahubali in favour of the god Jina. Yet another 
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4nscription of Vijayaditya ’?9, as quoted carlier, 
mentions about an individual from Uttarapatha, who 
made a gift of some land to the god ArjunTS$vara. 


The hereditary character of the grants was 
also responsible for establishing the donees in the 
area and making them secure and powerful. The 


720 o¢ Pugavarman confer a gift of land 


Mudhol plates 
to the deity Varahadeva who was already enjoying an 
earlier land grant. This was to be enjoyed by 
aifferent beneficiaries. This as much goes to show 
that this sort of practice was reason enough for them 
to make their supremacy felt over the inhabitants of 


the area. 


The inscription??? of Vijayaditya satyabraya 
records the gift by Eltugolugasani of one sontige of 
o11 on (each) one oflemill, wherever it might be, 
allotted on account of religion. He seems to have 
given this to some deity. This is another development 
in feudalism where royal income from trade and commerce 
was being transferred to temples for religious purposes. 
@f course we do not know whether the of] mills paid 
to the stzte exchequer any dues over and above what 
they gave to the temple. We have no means to know 


who Eltugolugasani was and under what authority or 
= 
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rather under what condition was this grant of oil 


being made from each mill, 


Yet another inscription of vikramaditya rr?22 
records that at the time of granting of Nareyafigal 
fifty to the temple of Lokefvara, it was settled that 
the people of the area would give two kulas of millet 
on (each) one mattar of land. The inscription further 
clarifies that there is no peremptory demand, no 
obligation of presenting cattle and no right of 
perquisites to be given to the king's servants. Here 
it would seem that the people were being exeupted from 
the above mentionec duties in return for their share 
of the grant probably for the daily needs of the temple. 
On the other hand it would seem that sometimes people 
may have been forced to make contributions (over and 
above the prescribed levy) for the daily requirements 
of the temple, presenting cattle and providing perquisites 
to the kings servants. Here the temple, besides acquiring 
ownership of land and consolidating its economic position 
is also being ensured a regular supply of millet for its 


daily needs. 


Again, an interesting example is the gift of one 
Revadibadda (probably a customs official) to a temple, 


which was one mana an each peru and five visas on each 
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bhanda = péru and fifty beteleleaves on each peru 

e . 

of beteleleaves, whenever the customseduty should come 
in to him? 23, This arrangement was made by the king, 


_andby the people of the city, headed by the Mahajanas. 


During this period the merchant class seems to 
have gained a lot of power and privileges. It cah 
also be discerned from the Lakshmeswar pillar 


inseription’ 24 


of the heir-apparent Vikramaditya II, 
addressed to the Mahajanas, burgesses and the eighteen 
prakritis of Porigere, (present Lakshmeshwer). It 
records the municipal obligation of the royal officers 
and the Mahajanas. The king's officers are asked to 
protect the untenanted houses, the king's gift, 
proclamation, etc. On the other hand the Mahajanas 
are directed that they should see that every household 
pays tax once a year to the district governor. It 
further states that for festival expenses, the guild 
is authorised to levy taxes from each household according 
to its status, to realise fines for theft and minor 
delinquencies, for the ten offences and to escheat the 
property of childless persons, Reference is made to 
the organization of pandis and settis in the town and 
other guilds. Moreover every household is directed to 
pay taxes according to its status to the guild of 


hragierse. 
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This clearly indicates that the guilds were 
becoming powerful in the administrative field and 
performing the duties which were formerly carried 
out by the State officials of fiscal and judicial 
department. This gave them economic power over the 
inhabitants of the town. It also provided the basis 
for undermining central power and giving rise to 


independent economic organizations. 


During this period we also have the two charters 
of Bhoga$akti, the Chalukyan feudatory of Purl-Kofikana, 
which amply provides evidence of the merchants attaining 
autonomous privileges. In the first inscription’ 2°, 
eight villages, monetary and certain other privileges 
were granted to god Narayana callead Bhoge$Svara for its 
maintenance and for the yatra festival of the god. The 
supervision of the yatra festival was to be conducted 
by the local merchants consisting of five or ten in 
number, Besides they were entrusted with the responsibility 
of managing the temple along with its belongings. in 
return they were exempted from octroi duty and providing 
boarding for royal officers. The other inscription??® 
maintains that a town Samagiri pattana was resettled and 
granted along with five other villages to the town of 


which two merchants are referred to as chief representatives, 
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The merchants of the town were exempted from octroi 
duty in the whole kingdom and the crown had no right 
to escheat their property if they died sonless. They 
were also free from providing lodging and boarding for 
royal officers. But, fines were to be imposed on 
merchants found guilty of sexual and physical offences, 
The punishment would be decided by eight or sixteen 


respectable men of the town. 


These examples go to show that the administrative 
duties were being thrust upon the merchants and they were 
enjoying similar privileges which were being enjoyed by 
the temple and individual beneficiaries. Besides, in 
order to carry out these duties it was necessary to 
remain in the same town. This on the other hand diverted 
their attention to administration of the villages and 
the town instead of looking after their business, ‘Thus 
such circumstances gave opportunities for these merchants 


to attain feudal status. 


727 also 


The grant recorded in the Altem plates 
shows a tendency towards subeinfeudation. It is 
because of the fact that such a big donation was made 
to the Acharya obviously for the sect of which he was 
the head. With so much land under its control and with 


sO many concessions enjoyed, it was natural for such 
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mathas to have become land intermediaries between 
the overlord and cultivator, It might have given 
ample scope to the donees for subeinfeudation by 
hiring secular or unpaid (visti) labourers for 
cultivating the land. But the inscription’ 2® of 
Buddhavarasaraja clearly indicates the existence of 
sub-infeudation whereby he not only grants lands but 
also gives administrative freedom to the donee. 


The Togarchedu’2* 


grant of Vinayaditya declares 
a gift by the king, with the right of enjoyment, to 
Bhimagarma, with certain taxes like Adityurichha- 
marumanna and Mrunchha=marumanna at three villages, 

in the Pedekul visayae This instance clearly indicates 
that the donee in order to claim his dues and to 
realize the revenue from these villages would have 
found it difficult to do so single-handedly along 

with his religious duties, So, obviously, he had to 
maintain some staff to carry out these administrative 


functions. 


This led to the emergence of landed intermediaries 
between the king and the cultivators, especially in the 
field of fiscal administration. Moreover, granting 
of land forever under their jurisdiction, allowing them 


to collect all kinds of taxes, fines, mines and treasure 


oU0 


deposits, etc. and not allowing central officials 

to the area either for visiting or for administrative 
purpose and also disallowing the spies, rather cutting 
all kinds of administrative clutches, necessarily brought 
into existence some kind of feudal status to the brahmins, 
temples, guilds and merchant class. This gdve rise to 

a different kind of administrative set-up for various 
groupse This involved control over the land (including 
the peasants) enjoying its privileges, administering it 
and rendering the service in the form of loyalty carrying 
out religious functions and in some cases helping in the 
central administrative organization, The endowment of 
economic and administrative right on the beneficiaries 
rather tended to cut off the direct control of the king 


over the donated areas. 


The beneficiaries, for collection of revenue and 
for security purpose may have appointed some officials 
under them. These privileges, concessions and protection 
almost made them autonomous bodies powerful and capable 


enough to behave like petty feudal lords, 


Internal Administration of the Beneficiaries 
Depending upon the area of the administration as 


is evident, they may not have found it difficult in 


organizing their own administrative system, All they 


Cy 
eS 
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may have needed was a group of persons as tax 
collectors, a few for enforcing law and order 
(like a paraemilitary of strongeman group) and a 


few officials for maintenance of records. 


The Chalukya grants generally state the 
boundaries of the village or land granted to the 
donees, in detail, so as to pravent the donee from 
extending the area in his possession. Thus in the 


Altem plates of Pulake$i x’ we have in elaborate 


details the boundaries of the fields and villages 
given. Similarly we have clear demarcations of 


gift lands in the Aihole inscription of Pulake$i xx734 


the Sanjan copper-plates of Buddhavarasa 732, grant 


733 734 


of Vikramaditya 1'°°, shiggaon plates of vijayaditya‘'~”, 


etce 


The practice of donating whole villages was 
responsible for converting communal rights to individual 


rights. The Godachi plates’ 2° 


of Katti~arasa gave 
twentyfive nivartanas of land including all the products 
(sarvaejatakah), garden cultivation (sastottam), 

jiraka, water, and homestead (nive$a) and right to tax 
like marumannae The expression of homestead signifies 
that the dwelling along with the inhabitants on that 


land were also given over to the donees without any 


eonsideration for the inhabitant's wishes. This 
further implies that the inhabitants were subjected 


to the whims of the donees,. 


The Chiplun plates of Pulake$i rr’ 36 


commands 

to the inhabitants of the Avaretika visaya of the 
donation of the village of Kmravatavaka and a land 

at the village of AvanchapalT to a brahmana with a free 
hand at administering it. Purther it states that it is 
free from the right of entry by the irregular and 
regular troops, by messengers, and by the king's servants. 
In other words, all rights were reserved for the donee. 
This would mean that the agrarian rights of the village 
community was also to be transferred to the donee. 

This tended to feudalige the village administration for 
it was left to the discretion of the donee to wield 


his authority as he deemed fit, 


The Godachi plate ’3? 


is more specific when it 
mentions that the gift included all the produce, gardene 
cultivation, jiraka, water etc. from the donated land. 


738 of Buddhavarasa granted a landed 


The Sanjan plates 
estate including the mahinda yarden with a mango orchard, 
fields and several taxes and income from the fields. 
Here the word landed estate implies that it was already 


occupied by the previous inhabitants and this grant 
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tended to make them tenants of the grantee. Henceforth 
they would have to pay all dues and taxes to the donee 
or cultivate the land for the overlord. In other 
words they were reduced to the status of serfs. This 


left a lot of scope for feudalization. 


The Manor plates’??? of Vinayaditya Mafigalarasa 
makes a grant of some villages and domestic sites for 
the benefit of the temple of sun=god at Manapura. 

This was to ensure supply to the shrine, of perfumes, 
flowers, incense, lamps, music and offerings and to 
provide for the repairs to the temple, It is quite 
apparent that the inhabitants are being compelled here 
to provide for the necessary items to the temple whether 
it was possible or not. Thus here again the communal 
landed property was converted to individual property 

(in this case the temple) which might have tended to be 


feudal. 


Again the Harihar grant of vinaySditya 4° 


gives 
a partly cultivated land with the rights of enjoyment. 
Sometimes the Mah&janas, the local body comprising the 
heads of families or village, were also responsible for 
conversion of communal rights into individual right. 


1 


For example, Vijayaditya's inscription’ suggests that 


the Mahajanas were instrumental in alienating land in 


favour of the temple and it tended to convert 
community property into private property. 


The term visti which means forced labour is 
mentioned in the spurious Kaira plates of vijayaraja’*?, 
Even though in this record it is said that the grant is 
free from all forced labour, in the other sense it also 
implies that normally peasants were subjected to forced 
labour. In this case this privilege seems to have been 
relinquished when the village was made over to the 
general body of officiating priests and religious 
students. This would have been an additional factor 
which reduced the peasants to a state of serfdom. Sut 
it is not clear whether the grantees were empowered to 
extract forced labour from the peasants, However, if 
at all the right to forced labour, a prerogative of the 
king, was transferred to the donee, it must have spelt 
doom to the individual rights of peasants. In these 
circumstances the donees might have not hesitated in 
making the utmost use of this benefit in freely 
cultivating all land under his possession and exploiting 


the situation. 


Besides the above benefits, a donee was sometimes 
endowed with the taxes or some of the taxes along with 


the land. The taxes were of course to be recovered from 


the cultivators, This was an additional burden on 
these peasants whereupon they had to continue to 
pay some of the taxes to the overlord as well as 
being under the direct rule of the feudal lords. 


Where land grants were maie free of obligations 
like regular and irregular troops, royal officials, 
spies, etc. the villagers came under the direct 
jurisdiction of the beneficiary. This might have 
made the conditions of the villagers more oppressive 
in case of a tyrant overlord. Moreover several 


inscriptions like the Altem plates "43 


grants’ ** are specific about the taxes exempted along 


Togarchedu 

with the grants whereas records like the Sorab plates ’*5 
of Vinayaditya just state that the grant was free from 
taxes. This was liable to be misused by the donees. 
Under these circumstances, the unscrupulous beneficiaries 
could have exploited the situation either by imposing 
new taxes or increasing the proportion of the existing 
ones whereby subjecting the cultivators to a worse 


economic situation. 


Due to noneinterference of royal officials, the 
estate may have become a small feudal state with the donee 
as supreme lord. Moreover the reins of administration 


and economic functions in the hands of the beneficiary 
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led to a closed economy, The artisans and craftsmen 
living in the donated land may have been exploited 

by the landlord for getting things done free of charge. 
They may have been prevented from migrating from that 
region to places with better prospects. Since their 
migration would have affected the income (in the form 
of taxes) of their overlord. Thereby local craft might 


have suffered due to the greediness of the overlord. 


This practice of making over the revenue and 
the administrative power gave rise to feudatories not 
answerable to the royal officials, Gradually, the more 
ambitious of the lot gave up their original duties and 
gave more attention to the administration of their 
region (with so much land under their jurisdiction, the 
administrative duties became more demanding than other 
duties), to become powerful feudatories. The very 
purpose of land grants especially to brahmans/ascetics 
for religious pursuits to impart knowledge to society 
must have been hampered, So unwittingly, these grants 
helped to decentralise the central power and consequently 


moved towards a form of federal system. 


The practice of making land grants consisting 
of uncultivated land was probably an economic policy 


of the government in order to bring as much waste and 
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fallow land under cultivation as possible. But it 
also had its drawbacks for it created conditions for 
the feudalization of the area by putting more stress 
and strain on the existing labour force. The spurious 


146 of Vijayaraja records the village of 


Kaira plates 
Pariyaya divided into shares and granted to 63 brahmanas. 
This might have enabled to form a colony of brahmanas 
thus converting barren land into an habitation and 
cultivable area. However as sharma "#7 avers, the taxes 
and other exemptions make it doubtful whether it was a 


waste land in the first place. 


748 of Vinayaditya also grants a 


The Harihar grant 
partly cultivated and partly uncultivated field to a 
brahmana (kritakrita kshetrah) with the right of enjoyment, 
and free from all opposing claims. Here the inscription 
is more specific about the description of the land. 

Moreover it also gives the boundary of the land only by 
mentioning its limits. This grant may have been deliberately 
made to bring the waste land under cultivation and at the 
same time some cultivated land was also given for the 
sustentation of the donee. When a whole village was 

granted to a brahmana, with the right of enjoyment of it, 

it was obvious that he could not have cultivated the land 


by himself but he might have hired the labourers for this 


purpose. Gradually this practice became feudal in 
nature and might have tempted the donees in replacing 
old tenants with new ones who could have provided 
more labour force or promised better returns thus 
making the life of the common and weaker peasants very 


much insecure. 


Arthabastra says that the king may confiscate 
lands from those who do not cultivate them and give it 
to others. But considering the imprecatory passages at 
the end of the inscriptions where it specifically 
discourages anyone from confiscating the donated lands, 
it would seem that this rule did not apply to donated 
land. This provision could have made, in some cases, 
the donee lax towards the proper cultivation and 
development of his land which was detrimental to the 
wellebeing of the State and its people. On the other 
hand, at least some of the enterprising ones may have 
worked hard on the land to yield as much income as 
possible and also in developing the land. In the 
process they may have exploited the local peasantry by 
way of forced labour and taxation but ultimately it is 
always beneficial by and large to the State and its 


people by providing better economy, 
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In case of vassals, this feudal system might 
have served as a check in an administrative hierarchy. 
The king being the overlord, parted with only a limited 
area and released limited power to the feudatories so 
that in case of any dispute or disapproval the king 
could make any changes he feels, like alienating land 


er territory or depriving them of their overlordship. 


Where officers were paid in the form of revenues 
it might have given them a chance to exploit the people 
by imposing more taxes so that the revenue would increase 


and more the revenue more their dues. 


Formation of stringent personal laws by the 
feudatories leading to absolute dictatorship, forming 
their own administrative patterns in their territory, 
organizing their own army and having all rights to 
property and denying ownership rights to the cultivators 
might have led to landless labour and non-tenancy of 
land. Hence in one way it restricted the principles of 
inheritance causing indifference and ultimately giving 
rise to less productivity. It could have acted adversely 
in the religious, social and economic field, like 
imposition of religious faith to which they belonged. 
People belonging to the same religious faith as the 


landlord may have got better benefits, and leniency in 
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attitude but those belonging to other faiths may 
have not got a fair deal. This may also have been 
taken into account while appointing officials in the 
administrative field and in choosing tenants, This 
could have had an adverse effect on the social and 


economic status of the people. 


7 


The mention of Manu 49 ana the four-fold 


society’ 


50 in the Chalukyan records necessarily show 
that the scciety was very much conservative in 
maintaining the social norms as laid down by the 
scriptures or the lawegivers. This may have been 
strictly adhered to by the feudals.. They may have 
capitaliged on these laws by enforcing them from 
closequaters. By the time of Manu, the social set-up 
had become very complicated and any breach of law was 


heavily fined or penalized. 


In some cases, these landlords could have acted 
as protectors of the inhabitants. The local people could 
have approached their landlord directly with grievances 
and got it immediately redressed instead of appealing 
to the royal emissaries which would have been a long 


procedure and had lesser chances of justice being done. 
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In cese of natural calamities like floods, 
cyclones, drought as well as in the case of civic 
amenities, the landlords being in a limited area 
might have seen to it, from closequarters, to solve 
them. By the process they might have dug embankments, 
wells, ponds, tanks, canals for irrigation, and drinking 
water where it was needed and constructed roads, public 
buildings and temples according to the needs of tha 
society. During droughts and fanines and other natural 
calamities, thay might have helped to overcome them 
by distributing reserve food and other basic items and 
exempted them from taxes. But this was when the landlord 
was benevolent. This might have been with a view to 
see that people do not migrate to other regions, by 


which he was going to loose in long run. 


The other purpose for all these generosities might 
have been from a different outlook, like for solving 
their own problems like communication, drinking water 
facilities, spreading their religious faith and for 
increasing revenue. In organizing social and religious 
functions, they might have had a big hand in seeing to 
the smootherunning of these local affairs. Festivals 
like yatra, etc., could have served both the purposes of 
social gathering and a good market place for the local 
traders and craftsmen to sell their products where the 


landlord could have levied taxes from them, 


CHAPTER V 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL LIFE 
PART If : CULTURAL LIFE 


caste = System 


The age - old caste system consisting of four 
classes or varnas was a predominant factor forming a 
Major component of the social structure of our period. 
This 1s corroborated by Hiuen Tsiang‘'s account?, 

"There are four orders of hereditary clan distinctions." 
The king was the guardian of this system, The Godachi 


2 maintain that kIrttivarman I pleased his subjects 


plates 
by protecting them according to the rule of the varnas 
and a$ranas (varnna$rama-nyaya) « Similarly the British 


3 of Pulake&i I also records that the king 


museum plates 
was bent on preserving all the regulations of the four 
classes and the four stages of life. (varnnabramae 


sarvva-dharmma) « 


Of the first caste, Hiuen Psiang* observes: 


"The first is that of the Brahmins or “purely living“; 
these keep their principles and live continently, 
strictly observing ceremonial purity." The Brahmanas 


held a high status in society. They were respected 
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both by the royalty and others. The Brahmins and 
spiritual preceptors are mentioned along with gods 
and parents as the recipients of devotion by kings 
and others”. Kirttivarman I is described in an 
inseription® from Badami as ‘beloved of gods, twice= 
born, and gurus.’ Besides, an inscription’ of 
vijayaditya ends with an imprecatory verse which says 
that anyone who injures the grant will be guilty of 
a crime which is equivalent to killing of a thousand 
Brahmans or a thousand tawny-coloured cows, at varanaSi. 
A similar feeling is also echoed in the Lakshmeswar 
inscription® of yuvaraja Vikramaditya II, This 
indirectly means that Brahmins were held in high 
esteem and it was believed that any harm inflicted on 
them or killing of a Brahman amounted to a sacrilege 
in those days and would have invited the wrath of the 
Godse 


Teaching was one of the duties of the Brahmins. 
As we have mentioned earlier, thay were well-educated 
and had studied the Vedas, Vedafigas, Upanishads, Puranas, 
various SSstras, etce They became preceptors or gurus 
and imparted knowledge to their disciples and held 
discourses for the common man, with regards and respect 


for their knowledye, the kings bestowed wealth on them 


old 
for their maintenance and to help them in the pursuit 
of knowledge and to perform religious duties, Marutur 
plates” state that Pulake$i II made a grant to carry 
out the ‘safikalpa siddhi* or the vow to please the guru 
of his first queen Kadamba Mahadev~. Talamanchi plates!? 
of Vikramaditya I records that the king donated a village 
to his guru Srim&ghacharyae The custom of showering 
wealth on the Brahmins was initiated and encouraged by 
our lawemakers who urged the Royalty to make donations 
tc them. Making grants to Brahmanas was also considered 
as a means of acquiring religious merits for the donor 


and his parents?}, 


secial and religious ceremonies were performed 
by Brahmanas. They maintained sacred fires, performed 
various sacrifices and officiated as priests at 
sacrificial ceremonies performed by others, In fact 
we could say that probably no religious activity was 
conducted without the presence of a brahmin,. Amudalapadu 


12 of Vikramaditya I states that the king gave a 


plates 
village to his preceptor sudar$anacharya as guruqdakshing 
on the occasion of the king's Sivasmandala-dTksha. 

The gift was probably meant for performing the initiation 
ceremonye sudarfanacharya distributed plots of land in 


this village among twenty-seven Brahmanas who probably 


assisted him in the performance of the diksha ceremony. 


another inscription?3 


records that king vijayaditya 
granted a village to his father's priest Udayadévapandita. 
The above mentioned duties like studying, teaching, 
performing sacrifices, officiating in others’ sacrificial 
ceremonies and giving and receiving donations ascribed 

to the Brahmins were also mentioned by Sastrakaras like 


kKautilya’* and Manu?>, 


Apart from their conventional duties, Brahmins were 
also involved in the administration of the State. They 
were appointed as ministers, officials, etc. In fact, 
the highest office was probably held by a Brahmin. Manu?® 
avers that the most important affairs of the state should 
be discussed with a learned brahmana, vVyaghrasvamin of 
the Godachi plates?’ is described as holding the foremost 
responsibility of the entire kingdom. He is styled Maha 
Brahmana and Brihaspati (the preceptor of the gods) of 
the present age. He was said to be learned in the 
Vedas, Vedaigas, welleversed in the science of polity 
and proficient in grammar, logic, poetry, drama, historical 
literature, music and Puranase From his description and 
qualification it appears that he was the Prime Minister 
and head of the administrative department of the Chalukyan 


Kingdoms 
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Another grant?® from Sanjan states that the 
donee sagula svami pIkshita was the Chief minister, 
The grant in the Manor plates’? of Vinayaditya 
Mangalarasa was drafted by a Brahmin named Bhatta 
Rudranaga who held the posts of divirapati (chief of 
the secretariat), foreign minister (Mahasandhivigrahd) 
and revenue minister (Aksapataladhikaranadhikrita) and 
was styled as niravadyae-parame$vara, Similarly one 
Khuddasvami, the high minister for peace and war 


(Mahasandhivigraha) wrote the charter of another grant”°, 


21 oe Vikranaditya I states that the 


Godachi plates 
conveyance of the edict was to be entrusted to Kundasvamin. 
This would show that their services were not always 
required only for performing rituals and chanting vedic 
lores but they also qualified themselves to hold responsible 
positions in the State administration. Sometimes they were 
called for performing other duties as well like in 


22 of Vijayaditya 


construction projects, Alampur inscription 
records that the teacher TSanacharya constructed the 
enclosure (prakara-bandha) at the command of the kinge 
Brahmins may have also been appointed as astrologers by 


the King and consulted by the common people. 


Brahinanas were probably free to migrate from one 


prevince to reside in another. Fattadakal inscription? 


mentions one Acharya Jnana$iva who had come from the 
Mrigathanikahara visaya on the north bank of the river 
Ganga was residing in Pattadaxal, But how far the 
differentiation between Brahmins from different provinces 
existed is a matter of conjecture, altekar** says that 
“In no records of our period are the donees described- 

as Gauda, Xanoji, Nagara or Dravida Brahmanase In later 
records however, such provincial denominations become the 


order of the day.” But in one of our records” 


a donae 
is mentioned as a Dravida Brahman. ‘his indicates that 
provincial caste differentiation had already started 


taking ae hold in our peridé. 


The onset of division among the Brahmins had already 
started according to the proficiency and the work they 
were carrying out, though we have seen Brahmanism in its 
totality. No more were the Brahmins restricted to worship 
and pursuit of knowledge. From numerous land grants we 
can observe that they were gaining fixed assets and a 
steady income and extending their hand towards agriculture, 
ete. Often, as we have seen earlier that due to the 
acquisition of land, the Brahmins may have turned into 
feudal lords with villages and vast tracts of land under 
them. A few of the brahmins had already established 
themselves in the administrative field, It can be presumed 
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that the nature of their work divided them socially 

and economically, building a separate identity of 

their own like land-owning class, administrative class, 
priests and educationists, Further it can be also 
observed from the surnames or suffixes attached to the 
names occurring in our inscriptions such as acharya, 
bhatta, chaturveda, dhara, dikshita, naga, shadangavith, 
Sarman, svamin, viprane Again segregation and confining 
their pursuit to their progeny might have diverted them 
from the mainstream. Hence, during our period we get 
brahmins of various professions and also with various 
suffixes or surnames clearly showing that the original 
caste division did not hold good and many other trends 
had entered into the system. Looking at the present 
state of the Brahmanic community, the division among 


them can be very well visualized. 


The next caste in the social hierarchy was the 
Ksatriyae According to Hiuen Tsiang*® the Ksatriyas 
were “the race of kings; this order has held sovereignty 
for many generations, and its aim are benevolence and 
mercye" Studying, offering sacrifices, making donations, 
protection of life, joining the army and to refrain from 
sensual pleasures were the duties prescribed by the 
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lawegivers for the Ksatriyase The rulers generally 


ong 


belonged to this class but there were exceptions to 
the rule. We see that rigidity in the caate system 
was still lax and hence we find kings of the period 
from other castes as well, It is noted by Hiuen Tsiang 


that king Harshavardhana belonged to the vaisya caste”? 


while the king of Matipur was of the SGdra class?%. The 
Chalukya famiiy probably belonged to the class of the 
Xsatriyas as attested by Hiuen Tsiang?’. As we have 
observed about the lack of rigidity in the caste system, 
the fact that the Chalukyas were ksatrdyas did not seem 

to have proved to be a hindrance in having matrimonial 
relations with the Kadambas who were said to be Brahmins*?, 
Pulake$i II's first queen was Kadamba Mahadev~ who was 


probabiy a Kadamnba princess*”, 


The ksatriyas were educated tco, They also learned 
the Vedas and S$&stras. As we know the Chalukyan kings 
were very well educated not only on the subject of warfare 
but also in the sciences**, S8stras, purénas, epics of 


Ramayana and Mahbharate, etc. ** 


The ksatcdiyas held 
important positions in the aduinistrative field like 
governors, ministers, etc. and also probably enrolled 
themselves as soldiers in the army. In one of the 
inseriptions>” of the time of the chalukyas we come across 


@ name Balammae ~Thakkurae The grant was made at his 


request. This surname Thakkura probably had the same 
connotation as the present day Thakkurs which signified 
the landlord class and all that they stood for, This 
Balamma « Thakkura probably belonged to the ksatriya 


36 of Vijayaraja 


classe The charter of the *heda grant 
was engraved by ksatriya Matrisifiha, This indicates 
that ksatriyas were also appointed as engravers which 
is generally thought to be a vaibya profession, This 
means that ksatriyas may have also tried their hand at 


other professions like commerce, agriculture, etc. 


The vaigSyas who formed the third order were a 
‘class of traders, who barter commodities and pursue 
gain far and near. *?? The smriti writers?” permitted 
the Vaibyas to study, to offer sacrifices, to give gifts, 
to breed cattle, cultivate land, to trade and lend money. 
This class probably included people of various professions 
like merchants or traders, gold-smiths, jewellers, artisans, 
sculptors, architects, masons, painters, carpenters, 
seribes, engravers, garland-makers, singers (of temples), 
agriculturists, cattle«breeders, etc. Some of these 
professional classes enjoyed a high status in society 
for reasons like wealth and skill. For instance, merchants 


er traders were a privileged lot. They were rich and 


hence quite influential because of their economic status. 


These merchants formed guilds to serve their own 

interests. ‘hey made donations to religious establishments, 
A merchant named B&ahubali is mentioned in an inscription?” 
where on his request a grant was made by Vikramaditya II 

to Sri - vij ayaedevapanddtacharya for the worship of 

Jina, for repairing breakages, for adorngments, providing 
oblation and to maintain a charity hall. This example 
shows the patronization of the Jaina religion by the 
merchant class. An inscription*® from Mahakuta says 

that two traders who were sons of Pubesa and residents of 
Aryapura town had set up the ‘pillar of victory of religion.' 
The merchants were also involved in local administration. 
They were entrusted with the responsibility of collecting 
fines and taxes, management of the temples, arrangement 


of the local yatra festival, ete, 4+ 


A Badami pillar inscription? 


records that ‘one 
who opposes Pandemirdyan of the paradas (merchants), on 
the battlefield, will lose his head and have the pyre 
made ready, that is to say, he will be defeated and 
killed.* This could mean that they sometimes took to 

the profession of the Xsatriya class and assumed military 


posts. 


The sutradharis on the other hand were highly 


respected for their knowledge and skill. ‘They are 
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mentioned in several inscriptions as builders of 
temples whereby indicating their high social status. 
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An inscription at Galagnatha temple, Aihole, states 


simply as ‘made by vah$iga~Bittu', Another inseription* 
from a temple at Aihole states that ‘There has not been, 
and there shall not be, in Jambudvipa, any wise man, 
proficient in (the art of building) houses and temples, 
equal to Narasobba.’ Narasobba was probably the architect 
of that temple, Srf < Gunda was said to be the Sutradhart 
of the Lokefvara temple of Lokamahadevi, queen of 


vikramaditya 118°, im another inseription*® 


from the 
same place ieee. Pattadakal, Srl~carvvasiddhieScharya is 
described as the Sitredharf of the southem country; 
pitamaha (Brahma or creator) of several cities and houses; 
having to his credit, the construction of jewel © like 
houses, palaces, vehicles, seats and couches. He was 
influential enough to have averted the excommunication 
from caste of the skilful people (probably artisans) of 
this district, after they had given the mume=perjerepu 
to the sutradhar! of the same Loke$vara temple mentioned 
above. This act of averting the excommunication by the 


acharya is also mentioned in the above inscriptione 


Another profession which probably belonged to thie 


caste was of the Vaidyas (physicians). Sana has referred 
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to the physicians in his Harsacherita*’, In course 
of time it probably developed into a separate class 
like the Kayasthas and entered into various professions. 
Talamanchi plates*® of Vikranaditya I records that the 
edict was written by Vajravarman of the Vaidya family. 
Vaidyas as a separate class is mentioned in the Pandyan 
inscriptions of the eighth century AeDe One of them 
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mentions the Vaidyaka family". The second inscription?” 


mentions the son of Mara of the Vaidya family who was the 
minister of the Pandya king Parantaka. The thira*? says 
that the Vaidya race (kula) of vangalandadi was famous 
for (skill in playing) musical instruments, singing and 


musice 


The last order in the social hierarchy was the 
$Gdras. The duty prescribed by Manu>* for a Sidra was 
to serve meekly the other three castes, Kautilya>? on 
the other hand, besides service to the twice-born 
(dvijati), allowed them to choose occupations like 
agriculture, cattle~-breeding, and trade (varta), and 
the profession of artisans and courtsingers almost bringing 


54 also noticed 


them on par with the vaiSyase Hiuen Tsiang 
e 

that "The fourth class is that of the Sudras or agriculturists; 

these toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at 


sowing and reaping." We do not get much infornation about 


onA4A 
this class from inscriptional evidences of our period 
but we can presume that probably servants, cobblers, 


brewers, labourers, etc. belonged to this caste, 


Besides these four varnas we get a class known as 
chandélas or untouchables. They lived outside the town 
ee 
or village away from the other caste people. In the 
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Shiggaon plates”” of vijayaditya we come across a reference 


to a chandale street excluded from the boundaries of the 


gift villages. Probably Hiuen rsiang?® 


was referring to 
Chand&las when he said that “Butchers, fishermen, public 
performers, executioners, and scavengers have their 
habitations marked by a distinguishing signe They are 
forced to live outside the city and they sneak along on 
the left when going about in the hamlets." Bana refers 


to the king's horses in the stable guarded by chand@las. 


Education 


Education reflects the extent of progress and the 
thought process or views of a civilized society. The 
level of education achieved during the Chalukyas can be 
gauged from the literary writings like inscriptional 
records and from art and architecture of the period. 


Unfortunately we do not get any other form of literature, 
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besides epigraphs, which can definitely be attributed to 
our period. However some schclars have attributed the 
play Kaumudi-Mahotsava to the soetess vijjaxa or Gueen 
vijayabhattarika, wife of Chandraditya while others have 
raised doubts about a>? Epigraphical evidences can also 
tell us something on the subject of education, A good 


example is the Aihol2 inscription?” 


e & treatise by 
Ravikirtd whose poetic composition on the military exploits 
of his patron Pulaké@$i II, shows the high standard of 
educations He has compared himself to «@lidasa anda 

Bharavi suggesting his acquaintance with the works of 

these literary figures. Moreover she secms to have 
composed this inscription with the Raghu - digvijaya in 
a”, 


RagheIV as his mode Besides this, the composer of 


the Mahakuta pillar inscription has also borrowed an entire 
verse from the RaghuvalSa of KBlidasa®?, the skilful 

use Of metres and figures of speech in the epigraphical 
compositions shows a thorough knowledge of grammar and 


the concept of literary writing. 


The capital city of Vatapyadhisthana is stated, 


Aa from Badami, to be adorned by many 


in an inscription 
thousands of excellent twiceeborn (dvija) who were 
welleversed in the fourteen sciences (vidya) and it 


(Vatapi) was held in high esteem by the kings headed by 
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satya$raya. In enother®* 


inscription from he seme 
place we get references to two-thousand members of the 
Mahachaturvidya = samuday of the city of vatapi which 
means ‘the 2,000 of the academy of the four great 
sciences*®3, The fourteen sciences were generally taken 
to be the four Vedas, the six vedafgas, the Puranas, the 
MImamsa, the Nyaya end Dharma or law°#hereas the four 
vidyas could be SnvikshikT (philosophy), trayi (Veda), 
vartta (economics) and dendanitd (politics) ®>, 

educated persons were respected and acknowledged 
for their knowledge by means of donations in the form of 
land grants or its revenue, This was in keeping with the 
words of Sastrakxaras that a king should support learned 
men and bestow gifts on them®, we get several references 
to land or village gifted to preceptors and brahmanas who 
were well versed in the vedas, vedafigas, etce Some were 
well versed in the four védas®? while there were others 


who were versed in the vedas and vedafigas’? e A charter 


of Vinayaditya’’ records a land gift made to Brahmanas who 


were acquainted with the shadanga (Vedafiga). Yet another 


grant’ refers to a donee as shadafigavit which means one 


who was proficient in the six vedaéngas. Nelkunda grant’? 
of Abhinavaditya states that the donee “uppaSarman was 


well versed in the vedas along with the vedafigas and 
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engaged in performing the sixefold Karman (shat-karma) 


72 describes a donee belonging 


Similarly another grant 
to the Apastafba sutra and his father as a brahmana of 
Indupur Ghatika, well versed in the Veda, Vedafiga and 
Itihasa and performing the six duties (shatxarmas). 
Jamnalagana grant’? describes one of the donees as 
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grihita-sahasra. According to Gai’” the term 


grihita-sahasra denotes a person learned in the cama= 


Veda because it is supposed to have a thousand branches. 


There were brahmanas who were specialized only 


in certain vedas. For instance, in the savnur plates’ 


76 the donees were supposed to be well 


and sorab plates 
versed only in the Rigveda, Similarly a brahmin donee 
in another grent’? is said to be proficient in the Rig 
and Yajurvedas. The donee somagarma was amitaehing only 
in the Bahvarca veda ’® while the donee BhavasvanieBhatta 
in the Vaidika literature’?, Pattadakel inseription®? 
records that Aryabhatte Gangadhara, the donee, was 
adorned by the véda that consisted of three thousand 


verses. A donee Sivarya of the Goa grane™ was versed 


in the Vedas and sciences. Marutur plates”? 


refer to 
grants made to donees who were variously described as 
agiti, Tarkaka, Grihita sahasra, Sahasra Tarkaka and 


varnathraya Nivritta while others were said to be well 
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versed in the four vedas. Another inscription”? also 
mentions a donee as learned in the science of reasoning 
or legic iee. he was a ASiti tarkaka. A brahmana in one 
of the records*” is said to have acquired the utmost 
knowledge of the whole of the Vedanta by means of his 
manifold penances comprising of the Krichchhra, 


Atikrichchhra, chandrayana and other ascetic exercises. 


Donations were also given to brahmanas belonging 
to other schools of thought regarding the study of the 
vedas. Thebrahmana donee from the Lohaner plates? 
followed the varahaka sutra and belonged to the Maitrayanika 
branch of the Slack Yajurveda. Again in another grant ®® 
the brahmana followed the Apastamba « sutra while in yet 


another®’ 


grant the donee Jyéshthasarma belonged to the 
school of the taittirlyas and was acquainted with the four 
vSdas. One of the inscriptions®’ records a donation made 
to the general body of officiating priests and religious 
students of the village of Jaf*busara, whe belonged to the 


vajasanéya sect and the Kanva scheol of the veda. 


The kings themselves were well educated. Pulake$i I 
was conversant with the code of laws of Manu and the 
Puranas and the epics of the Ramayana and the Sharata. 

He is said to heve been equal to Srihaspati in philosophy?”. 


PulakeBSi II on the other hand was said to have had the 
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ability to understand and analyse the meaning of the 
various SEstras°?. Besides this, they were taught on 
the subjects of sciences, the art of government, warfares 


and the use of weapons’*, 


It was necessary to be sufficiently educated in 
order to hold a position in the ministry. we find 


mention of one vySghrasvaiain?? 


who is described as 

holding *the foremost responsibility of the anttne 
kingdom’, This would mean that he was holding the post 
of no less than a Prime Minister. He was highly qualified 
having studied the Védas and vedafigaa and the science of 
polity. He had mastered grammar, logic, poetry, drama, 
historical literature, music and the Purénase He was 
styled Mah@=Brahmane and Brihaspati (preceptor of the 


gods). The grant in the Manor plates?” 


was drafted by 
Bhatta Rudranaga who held the high offices of divirapati 
(chief of the secretariat), Mah@sandhivigrahke (foreign 
minister) and akshapataladhikaranadhikrta (revenue 
minister). This suggests that the minister must have 
had a thorough knowledge of the language and gramnar to 
write this official document, Similarly the chief 
Minister Sagula svani pikshita of the Sanjan plates”* 
is described as a hiranyakebi of the Taittirlya school, 


who has studied many $astras. His father, Reva, was the 
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student of the four Vedas. Besides, most of the 
charters of our dynasty were written by the 


Mahasandhivigrahikas’~ who again must have had a 


mastery over the language and the code of law and 
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polity. The Goa grant was written by Durga Naga 


described as the reader of books. The executor 


97 of Jayasitha I, 


(ajnapti) of the Niduparu grant 
son of vishnuvardhana I was said to know the royal 


politics, the vedafiga and all arts. 


The scribes who engraved these inscriptions on 
stone and copyer plates must have been fairly literate 
persons. The inscriptions situated in public places 
like temples, forts, etc. were meant to be read by the 
public. It indicates literacy to sone extent among the 


general population, 


The system for imparting education was probably 
of the gurukula type where the student resides in the 
teacher's house till the completion of his studies. A 
scene portraying the life in a hermitage is depicted on 
the walls of a contemporary temple at Pattadakal?°, The 
sage is shown surrounded by two students holding something 
like manuscripts in their hands and listening intently 
to the discourses of their teacher, The atmosphere of 


a forest is conveyed by the presence of a hut, a pot, 
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trees, @ parrot on a swing, a bird, monkeys, deer 

and other wild animals. Tummeyanuru grant?” of 

Pulake$i II registers that the father of the donee 

was of the Indupur Ghatika and was well versed in 

the Veda, Vedafiga and Itihasa and performed the six 
duties or shatkarmas as well, SeY¥-vijayadSvapanaitSch8rya "°° 
was the house~pupil (antevasin) of his teacher 


103 from Aihole refers: 


Jayadevepandita. An inseription 
to fees levied on the occasion of the rites performed 
when the religious student returns home after completing 
his studies, ‘These instances would indicate that the 


tradition of the gurukula system was prevalent. 


Hiuen tsdang? 2? notes that the teacher was 


supposed to ‘have a wide, thorough, and minute knowledge 
of these [subjects], with an exhaustive comprehension 
of all that is abstruse in them." He further gives a 
graphic description of the method used by the teachers 
for teaching their students till the completion of their 


training? °9, 


The teachers were highly respected by all 
including members Of the royal classe Chiplun 
ecoppereplate arant’?* of Pulake$i IZ records that he 
received with hospitality learned people and friends. 


Generous donations were made to them in appreciation 
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of their vast knowledge and carrying out the religious 
duties. Vikramaditya I hed made a donation to his 
preceptor SrImayghacharye who belonged to the Vasishtha 
gotra and was well versed in the Vedas along with the 


Afgas and upafigas’°>, Another recora?°S 


of the same 
king states that he had gifted a village to sudarSanacharyé 
as guruqdakshina on the occasion of the king's Sivas 
mandalaqdIksha probably for performing the initiation 
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ceremony. Accordiny to the Marutur plates 
made a grant to carry out the ‘Safikalpa Siddhi' or 
"the vow to please the guru’ of his first queen Xadamba 


Mahadevie 


There were also communities of teachers with each 
community belonging to a different religious establishment 
or matha where generations of disciples in succession 
took over the task of performing religious functions and 
promoting their religion. These mathas which were 
affiliated to some temples formed centres of learning 
and culture. Here the teachers would specialize in a 
certain branch of their religious sect and impart their 
iknowledye to their disciples, These comnunities were 
headec by a chief preceptor having disciples under him 
and they in turn had their own disciples in course of 


timee Thusthe Huli plates! 9® record that the land grant 
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meant for the temple of Lord Géntin@tha was entrusted 
to the custody of the preceptor Abhayanandi who was 
engaged in the performance of austerities and selfe 
restraint. He was the disciple of the preceptor 
SrInandi who belonged to the community of teachers of 


the Paralur safigha. similarly an inseription? 99 ° 


£ 
Kirttivarman I gives a succession of preceptors., It 
calls the chief of the sect of Parallra by the name 
VinayanandI. His pupil was the preceptor named Vasudeva. 
His disciple was Prabhecesee (rest illegible) whose 
disciple was SrTpala. This sangha seems to have existed 
even prior to our period. A mention of a Jaina monastery 
at Parallr is also to be found in a charter of an earlier 


period of the time of the xadambas??9, A Pattadakal 


411 of kfrttivarman II registers a donation 


inscription 
as a provision for the discourses of the Acharya and for 
those students who attended to the rites of the god 
(which means probably the Brahmans of the temple) and 
for perfecting the worship of the God. We know from the 


ii2 of Vijayaditya that the village 


Shiggaon plates 
Guddigere was the centre of Jaina religion particularly 
for teaching the Surasta branch of the Mula-cafigha. 


113 o¢ vijayaraje also records the 


The Kheda grant 
donation given to the general body of officiating priests 


and religious students of the Jafibusara. They belonged 
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> the Vajasaneya sect and the Kanva school of the Vadae 


Occasionally teachers were also entrusted with 
ecific duties by the king. Por instance Alampur 


114 of vijayaditya states that at the behest 


iseription 
' the king the teacher T&Sanacharya constructed the 


iclesure (prakara-bandha). 


The languages current during the period were 
inskrit, Kannada and Telugu in the Chalukyan domaine 
inskrit seems to have been the official language since 
jority of the inscriptions have used it as the medium. 


ie script was e in old Canarese. 


From the above observations it can be assumed that 
ie subjects taught were fairly varied. Apart from the 
das, Vedafigas and religious discourses, they were taught 
‘ammar, logic, poetry, drama, music, philosophy, dharmae 
istra,e Manusmriti, purénas, political science, military 
‘lence, various other sciences, itihasa, etc. ‘The 
.duparu grant??5 of Jayasitha I, son of vishnuvardhana I 
igisters a donation of a village te donzes with various 
alifications. One of the donees was a member of a 
atika of Asanapurae Another donee is said to have 
‘udied two V@das together with their ‘pada, Krama and 
ukxrama’ and to have acquainted himself with many 


webooks, together with Kalpa, Upanishad, Puréna and 
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Itihasa, Yet another donee had studied two Vedas 

and ‘purified and trained his mind by sacrificial 

lore, Upanishad, the meaning of mantras, Itihasa, 

Purana, and Dharma&astrae' Again from another sastern 
chalukyan inscription??® of the time of vishnuvardhana II 
we know that one Dhruvabarria, again from the city of 
Asanapura, was proficient in two Vedas, knew the other 
two Vedas and the Vedafigas, the epics, the Puranas, 

Nyaya and the numerous sacred writings. His fellow 
student Nuvuchittd was learned in the three Vedas, in 


the school of the Taittirlyas. 


Besides, they must have also specialized in 
subjects like astrology and astronomy because inscriptions 
generally give the particulars of the date when the grant 


7 of Vikramaditya I records 


was made @ege an inseription!? 
that the grant was made when five centuries and thirty-two 
years of the Saka era had expired, on sunday, the day of 
the new moon between the months vaiSakha (AprileMay) and 
Jyaishtha (May-June), under the constellations Rohini 

and the Great Sear, when the sun was in the sign of the 
Bull, and at the time of total eclipse of the sun, in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, The sorab plates*?® of 
Vinayaditya states that the grant was made when the sun 


was facing towards the dakshindyana, under the Rohint 
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nakshatra, on Saturday. The same king in his Dayyamdinne 


plates??? 


has recorded that he made a grant on the fulle 
moon day of Reh@dha in pakshingyana=kala falling in the 
twelfth year of his reign, when sixehundred and fourteen 
Saka years had expired. The Fattadakal pillar inseription??° 
of the time of «Irttivarman II registers the date of 
donation as the month of Sr8vona on the newemoon tithd, 

at a total eclipse of the sun. These grants may have been 
made by the king after consultation with the astrolover 


for suggesting a suitable and auspicious time, 


So far we could only cite the nature of education 
received by the Royal anc the Brahmana class, As far as 
the common man was concerned we have very little evidence 


to know the level of literacy among them. 


we have seen above references maie to various 
kinds of education imparted to persons belonging to 
aifferent stratas of the society. But however, certain 
kinds of education or training which were given are not 
mentioned, but can be conjectured from other sourcese The 
training given to architects, sculptors, artisans, 
carpenters, etce can be very well visualized. Most of 
this education was traditional and confined to certain 
groups of people or communities and was perfected and 


mastered by them. 
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When we mention a sutradhara or the chief 
architect we have to understand that not only was he 
given training in architecture but he was supposed 
to have a deep understanding of mathematics, geology, 
religion, philosophy, astrology and so many other 
branches of science. Training in architecture had 
become a family tradition eeg. the Pattadakxal pillar 
inscription’? says that “Subhadeva, his father Siva 
and his grandfather Sdvavardhanana were all sculptors, 
Furber this science was not stagnant, It had always 
a@ scope for thinking new ideas in furthering knowledge 
which has been reflected in the numerous temples and 
monuments Of the period. In the process, new architectural 
trends have developed, patterns have evolved and assimilation 
of various traits available in the field elsewhere have been 
incorporated. This may have been in the field of architecture 
or sculpture or iconography. It is only possible when the 
architect has had proper education in relation to the 
need and requirement of the period and the prevailing 
social and religious conditions, Similarly a sculptor 
does not merely carve but has a deep understanding of the 
theme, asthetic aspects and intracacies of the human 
anatomy, Art is a reflection of the mind in visual forms. 


Hence the artist's training, insight and knowledge are 


most important. All these can be very well observed 
by seeing the beautiful architecture and sculptures 


of the Chalukyan periods 


Similarly the craftsmen like goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, oldlecrushers, potters and carpenters must 
have had a fairly good training in their respective 
professions. we also get panels depicting dance and 
music on the temple walls. An inscription??? of the 
period refers to provision made for dance, music and 
singing in the temple. Singers are mentioned in 
another grant!2, Training in dance and music was 
fairly well-known and was aporeciated. Some people may 
have taken to this profession and this tradition may 
have carried on for generations. Schools may have 
existed for imparting such traininge Probably the 


Karnatak music of today may have evolved during our 
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Position of siomen 


Cur information regarding women during our 
veriod of study is meagre and more so about the women 
from the lower strata of society, However we will 
try to assess the place and position of women in the 
society from the little available data. 
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As mentioned earlier, women, especially the Royal 
ladies, took an active part in administration. Vijayae 
bhattarika, wife of Chandraditya, was ruling over his 


124. we have a charter issued 


region after his denise 
by her in the fifth year of her reign??5, This shows 
that among the royal class, women were considered as 
competent enough to have been given the reins of the 
state in their hands. This would have been possible only 
if the queen was reasonably educated and had some form 


of administrative and military trainings kane? 26 


has 
identified vijayabhattarlka with the poeg$tess vijjika 
whe has been highly praised by the 10th Century AeDe 

literary critic Rajaéekhara. she claims herself to be 


Karnatarajapriya (beloved by the king of Karnta)??7, 
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Moreover the Marutur plates mention the guru of the 


queen Kadamba Mahadevie 


We also find evidences of the royal ladies having 
a free hand in dispensing the administrative duties. In 
this capacity they are found to be responsible, either 
Girectly or indirectly, for the construction of temples, 
certain donations and grants, etce tokenahSaevt= 29, 


113° ona mmnkumadevE?3* constructed the 


Trai lokyamahadev 
temples of Loke&$vara and Trailoke$vara at Pattadakal and 


the Jaina monastery at Purigere respectively. <cadval 


132 o¢ Vikramaditya I record a grant made at the 


plates 
request of Ganga Mahadevie Pulake$i II also made a 
grant probably at the request of his first queen Kaedamba 


MahSdevr2?3 


e He issued this grant to carry out the 
*safikalpa siddhi* or the vow to please her gurue Hence 
this inscription reveals that queens also had their own 
preceptors which may or may not have been common with 


the kinge 


134 record that Vinayaditya made @ 


Poona plates 
grant at the instance of his queen. Vinayavati, mother 
of vijayaditya, installed the images of the gods Brahma, 


visnu and MaheSvara at Badami and probably bestowed 
135 


grants for its maintenance”. Vijayaditya made a grant 
at the request of KumkumadevY9®, LokamahSdevY confirmed 


the covenants to the singers which had formerly been 
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granted to them by Vinayaditya’~'. Turimella inscription? 
registers a donation of land made by the mother of 
ujenipi$acha who was ruling over Eruva visaya at the 
time of Vikramaditya I. This means that besides royal 
personages other women from the upper class were also 
allowed to give grants. This gives us an idea of their 
social status during the period. In the Mahakuta pillar??? 
inscription we fing Mafigaléba informing Durlabhadevi of 


certain donations made by hime 
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Women also probably participated in performing 


religious rites. Amudalapadu plates’*° 


mention the 

gift of a village to Sudarfanacharya as guru « dekshind 
on the occasion of Vikramaditya I's Siva - mandala - 
aiksha. This gift was probably meant for performing the 
initiatior. ceremonye Sudarfanacharya allotted shares 

of land in this village to his wife along with 27 
Brahmanas for probably assisting him in performing the 
SaivaedIkshs ceremony of the king. This would mean that 
educated women of respectable families enjoyed a high 
status in scciety so as to be able to take part in the 
initiation ceremony of the king which was generally a 
privilege of a learned Brahmin. From this case it can 
be conjectured that the wife of sudar$anacharya was a 
highly educated Brahmin lady. This further testifies 
that education was not restricted to men only and that 
the ladies of respectable and cultured families were also 


142 oe the time of 


educated. Moreover another grant 
Vinayaditya also mentions a Brahman woman as one of the 
recipients of the land donations made. It was for the 
performance of the prajapatya rites. Hence it clearly 
conveys that women did take part in the various religious 


activitiese 
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Amongst the Royal class polygamy was very much 
prevalent but we have no means of knowing about the 
commen people. ‘ie can only surmise that this practice 
may not have been accepted and followed, except in a 
few exceptional cases, by the masses as well, Pulakebi I 


142 refers to 


had two wives. Mahakuta pillar inscription 
Durlabhadevi as Mafigal2%a's own father's wife meaning 
thereby that his father had more than one queen. 

similarly Kadamba Mahadevf is referred to as the first 


queen (agra Mahadevf) of Pulaks$i 122*9, pattadakal 


ated records that Lokamahadev? and Trailokyae 


inscription 
mahadevi were the wives of Vikramaditya II. ‘The wives 
were treated equally and due respect was given to them 
even by the stepechildren. Both Lekamahadevf and 
Trailokyamahadevf constructed temples'*>, pulakeSi II 
made a grant to carry out the ‘Safikalpa siddhi’ or the 
vow to please the guru of his first queen Kadamba 
Mahadevi2*®, MofigaleSa in his Mahakuta inscription?4? 
informs Durlabhadevi, his father's wife, about the 
endownent of grants made by him, This must have been 


done by him out of respect as befits a queen mother. 


We do not have any evidence to suggest that the 
practice of Sati existed, On the other hand we have the 


case of vi jayabhattarika who ruled after her husband's 
s 
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death’ #9, MafigalagSa refers to his father's wife in 

one of his inscriptions? *, She must have been a widow 
because Mafigalé%a had already succeeded Kirttivarman, 
his elder brother, to the throne. Again an inseription? "9 
of vijayaditya records the installation of the images of 
the gods Brahma, visnu and Mahe$vara by Vinayavati 

called as Raja=mata and endownents made to them by her. 
This suggests that she was a widow of Vinayaditya and 

she performed this religious act during the rule of her 
son Vijayaditya. However, the custom of sati existed in 
northern India during this periode ueen Yasomati, mother 
of Harsha, is said to have ascended the funeral pyre on 
hearing that her husband was going to dfiee She did not 


even wait till his death? >, 


The concept of overlordship of husband was prevalent 
in our times and a wife who was devoted to her husband 
was highly praised. we have the Mahakuta inseription?>2 
comparing Durlabhadev? to the mythological figure Damayantf, 
wife of Nala, for being a most devoted wife. Besides, a 
woman was supposed to possess other exceptional qualities. 


153 of pulaketd Iz, his 


According te the Maratur plates 
queen Kadamba Mahadevi possessed good conduct (sauSIlya), 
political wisdom (naya), humility (vinaya), charity (dana). 


good proclivities (sadvritta), and sympathy (@dara). 
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Besides this she was likened to savitri, Suvarchala, 
AruAdhati, swahS and Sachi for her virtues. This sort 
of description implies that these qualities were 
cherished and desired in a woman and what better example 
could there be than the queen herself for her female 


subjects to emulate, 


There was another class of women who were the 
courtesans. This profession which was hereditary was 
passed on from mother to daughter, Unlike normal cases 
the genealogy is given on female lines. Hence the 
genealoyy of vinapoti, a harlot described as the heart's 
darling of vijayaditya, is given in one of the inscriptions 
at Mahakuta!>*, She was probably his concubinee Her 
mother was kuchipoti and grandmother was Revamarichale 
Vinapotd is said to have donated the entire gift of a 
hiranyagarbha, @ pedestal for the god with rubies, a silver 
umbrella and a piece of land. A similar later inseription?”* 
of the time of Rashtrakita king Dhruva, from the Virupaksha 
temple at Pattadakal, tells us about the donation of a 
horse = chariot and elephant = chariot by Badidpoddi, the 
daughter of Goyinda  poddi, a harlot (stile) of the temple. 
From these instances it would seem that courtesans had a 
high lifeestyle. This would imply that their visitors 


were very wealthy people who lavished riches on theme 
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Among these visitors must have included kings, high 
officials, rich merchants and probably even rich 
brahmanas and the landlord classe Moreover, probably, 
there was no restriction on having this kind of 
relation among the higher class otherwise vijayaditya 
could not have proudly accepted vinapoti as his heart's 
darling and refer to her in his inscription which was 


open to the public and in a sacred place. 


It is not unlikely that there were also dancing 


156 mention music 


in the temples, Another inscription??? from Anjaneri 


girls in the temples. Manor plates 


registers a donation made for providing entertainment 
in the temple which included dancing, singing and music. 
Yet another grant mentions singers! 9*, A painting from 
Badama!5? (Cave No. IV) shows two dancing figures, one 
male end the other female. They are dancing to the 
music provided by feniale musicians, There are two flute 
players, a drummer, an afikya type mridafiga player and a 
cymbal player. During this time probably the devadasi 


poe of the 


system was firmly established, An inscription 
time o£ Vijayaditya declares some gifts given to the 
PhalleSvara temple, among the sifts was a gift of a 
virgin, A pillar inseripesen? from the Vijaye$vara 


temple at FPattadakal records that three pillars were 
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given as a votive offering of Cchalabbe, the harlot of 
the temple of the god Srf-vijayebvara. The above 
mentioned Rashtrakita record also mentions a temple 
harlot, These examples anply provide us with evidence 
to the existence of the devadasi tradition. This system 


has continued till today in Karnataka. 


Women are known to have taxen intoxicating wines. 
An inscription refers to intoxicated girls singing festive 


senes”*, Sculptures from Pattadakal depict intoxicated 


couples and woman? ®9, 


From a general observation it would seem that women 
had a lot of freedom and liberties to do as they please 
within the framework of the social and cultural set-up 
of the society. But a closer look at some of the 
inseriptional records would reveal that this was not so. 
Society was very much bound by the dictates of the Omriti 
writerse The practice of donating a virgin definitely 
does not imply a high status of women in society. Besides 
a widow did not seam to have the right to property after 


the demise of her husband. This can be deduced from the 
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Lakshmeswar pillar inscription and the Anjaneri plates 
which mention escheat of property of persons dying without 


ason (aputradhanam). 


Material culture 


The material culture of a period not only gives 
an idea of their cultural attainments and aesthetic 
sense but also their technical progress, For a glimpse 
into the material culture of our period we have to 
resort mostly to the sculptures and panels depicted on 
the temples and moauments of our perlod. stpigraphical 
records which are another authentic source however do 
not help us much in this respecte The purpose of most 
of them was to register royal grants. This would have 
hardly provided an occasion to mention articles used by 
the people, except probably for a reference here and 


there indirectly in some other context. 


In the subsequent pages we will make an attempt 
to project the material achievements and trend current 
in the region. A study has been made here of the costumes, 
coiffure, ornaments, household objects etc. used by the 


people of the period. 


Dress 
The men mostly wore a dhoti (ardhoruka) in the 
kachchha fashion which reached upto the knees or just 


above the knees. The front pleats of the dhoti were 


taken between the legs and tucked tightly at the back. 
The dhoti was held in place at the hips by (mekhala) 

a jewelled girdle (Pl. I © 10) and sometimes also by 

a waisteband which was tied with a knot at the centre 
with one of its ends hanging loose (Pl, II = 2, 

Ple I = 12)-¢ Sometimes the dhoti reached upto the 
ankles (Ple I~ 11, 12). In addition they wore a long 
piece of cloth like a dupatta which was twisted and 
wound around the thighs. This was tied mostly on the 
left side and sometimes on beth sides with a big looped 
knot and its two ends left gracefully hanging on the 
sides upto the feet (Pl, II = 1). Another form of 
wearing the lower garment (antarfya) was in the form 

of a lungi.e The dhoti was casually wrapped round and 
tucked at the waist on the left side. Sometimes it was 
just a small piece of cloth worn around the hips which 


barely covered the thighs (Pl. II « 3). 


Male figures are also shown wearing an upper 
garment (uttarfya) which was a long piece of cloth worn 
like an Yajhopavita across the chest (Pl. II = 11, 12). 
This, in the later period, develops into an ornament 
which is highly decorated (Pl. III = 13)- A few of the 
male figures are also shown with a uttarilya which was 
worn like a shawl, It was sometimes held on the arms 


(Pl. T1I = 1, Pl. II ~ 12). 
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The lower garment consisting of a long piece of 


1s 


ecleth was also worn like the present janghia 
was wound round the hips with its tufts hanging between 
the legs (Pl, II » 4). This type of dress was generally 
worn by the soldiers and commoners. It was held by a 


girdle and a clasp at the centre. 


A dvarapala at Mahdxtita is found wearing a coat 


which is held tightly at the waist by a belt? 67, 


Similarly 
a pair of dvarapalas which are in an extremely worn 
condition, on either side of the entrance to the Brahmanical 
cave at Alhole, are depicted wearing a coat which ends 
much above the knees. It is secured tightly by a belt 

at the waist. [he legs are either bare or have tight 
fitting trousers. The dvarapala on the left wears a 
pointed cape The one on the right seems bareeheaded. 

These figures have been identified by Harle as Yayana 
dvarapalas?©5, This implies that though it may not have 
been a local dress, this form of costume was well known 

and the sculptor had used it for portraying one of his 
sculptural figures. In this case the dress might have 

been sewne At Virupaksha temple, Prattadaxal, a man 


is shown wearing a longesleeved dress reaching upto his 


knees (Pl. II - 10). 


The lower garment (antarfya) of the female figures 
are shown wearing it in different ways. It was worn in 
the form of a lungi which reached just above the ankle 
or upto the feet. This was similar to the ghaghri of 
the gupta perioa?®?, It was generally worn low at the 
hips and wrapped round the lower half of the body and 
tucked on the left side or tied with a looped knot on 
the left side (Pl. I = 8). At the hips it was generally 
held by a jewelled girdle (mekhal@). The dhoti was also 
worn in the form of a kachchha (Pl. I= 1, 5)- It reached 
above the knees and looked like drawers or shorts. 

(Ple I = 3)¢ When it was worn reaching the ankles 
(gulphvalambi)*7° they looked like tight-fitting slacks 
with one of the ends of the dhoti hanging gracefully in 
front. This was probably due to the kachchha tucked at 
the back. The female figures like the male ones are also 
shown with a long strip of cloth passing across the thighs 
like a band and tied on the side (Pl, I= 7). Sometimes 
the female figures are shown draped in a saree with the 
palav covering the upper half of the body and going over 


the left shoulder leaving the right shoulder bare (Pl. II = 5) 


The upper garment (uttarfya) is generally not visible 
on the body even though sometimes we see its presence 


by the curve of the material above the head and the two 


ends of it flying behind the female fiyures (Pl, II = 7). 
This was either because the cloth used was of diaphanous 
quality or it was worn in the form of a stole exposing 
the upper part of the body or the artist, in order to 
portray their aesthetic conception of the female form, 
deliberately left the body exposed. It is also possible 
that most of the female figures are actually without 

an uttarlya since women from the Dravida country were 
supposed to be bare-breasted according to the 


Manasollasa: ’* 


« The uttarfya sometimes was a short 

strip of cloth probably tied at the beck (Pl. II = 8). 

It just covered the breasts. It was probably transparent 
like the Ajanta variety? /? and hence we see only a line 
crossing over the breasts of the figure indicating the 
presence of an uttarlya. Sometimes it was just a band 
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of material (thanapatta across the breast similar 


to the breast=-band worn by a female fanebearer Of Cave 
XVI at Ajanta? /*, The gandharvas panel on the Svargae 
Brahna temple, Alampur, shows the female gandharva 
wearing an uttariya arranged in even folds which covers 
the chest. The rest of the material is shown flying 


backwaras (Pl, Iie 6)e 


The secular images, though few in number on the 


earlier temples, are however profusely represented in 
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Cave III at Badani, Durga temple at Aihole, Papanatha, 
Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal, etce in the 

form of panels depicting scenes from Ramayana and 
Mahabharata and amorous couples or mithunas and 

various other scenes. In general we can say that the 
amorous couples depicted in these temples do not 
deviate much in their attire from those of the reiigious 
sculptures except in certain cases where it is necessary 
to project the iconographic features of a particular 
deity, However the dwarfs (ganas) and the common people 
and soldiers depicted in war scenes, are shown wearing 
short dhotis which look like janghias. They are also 
depicted with very little ornaments in comparison to 
Otherse Keeping all these in view, it can be visualized 
that the poorer section of the society wore simple 


dresses and less jewellery as compared to the rich. 


The dresses were made of muslin, calico, silk, 
linen and fine wool, According to Ietsing? 75 “the 
officers and people of a higher class have a pair of 
white soft cloth for their garments, while the poor 
and lower classes of people have only one piece of 


linen.* 


The sculptures present an array of different 


textile designs. These designs were in the form of 


floral patterns between vertical stripes (Pl, I = 9) 
and horizontal stripes (Pl. I = 4,6) chequered patterns 
(Pl. I = 2) etc. Some of the costumes were plain. The 
designs may have been printed or embroidered. Some 
costumes even give the impression of having pearls and 


beads sewn into them with an embroidered border (Pl. I = 3) 


Ornaments 

The artists have profusely decorated their 
sculptures with ornaments in order to enhance their 
beauty. Hence a study of these ornaments will provide 
a general list of the types of jewellery liked and used 
by the people of the period. Moreover it will also show 
the craftsmanship of the jewellers of the period, who 
designed them. 
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There are very few types of earecrnaments depicted 
on schlpturese They were worn both by men and women. 
The most common type of earerings were the disc-shaped, 
large and thick ones (patra~kundalas)*”6 which reached 
upto the shoulders (Pl. III = 2, 3)e These kundalas were 
either plain or adorned with gems on its rim (Pl. III = 9) 
or decorated with floral designs on the broad surface 
(Pl. 121 ~ 5). MahiSasuramardini from the Durga temple 


(Pl. III = 6) wears a similar kandala with floral 
designs which has three small knobs on the lower side 
equidistant from each other. Some of them had a small 
round pendant attached to the dise (Pl. III = 4). 
Sometimes these kundalas looked like concave discs 


Another type of earering which was quite common 
was a thick jewelled ring suspended by an elongated ring 
(Pl. III ~ 7)- sometimes the earering consisted only of 
a very thick ring which seems to be so heavy that they 
are shown resting on the shoulders (Pl, III = 10). 


Visnu (Pl. XV = C) from the Durga temple wears an 
earering which is elliptical in shape and has a cylindrical 
bedy, either hellow or solid. 


MahiSasuremardini from Durga temple, Aihole, 
(Pl, IIX = 6) is shown wearing an earering which is long 
and has beaded knobelike pendant with floral design at 


its lower end. 


An unusual feature noticed from the observation 
of these sculptures, is the practice of wearing two 


aif€ferent types of ear-Ormaments in the two earse 
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Neck Ornaments 

A variety of neck ornaments are portrayed in 
the sculptures of the period. These were in the form 
of necklaces (hara) and necklets (kanthi). They were 


worn both by men and women. 


One of the most common types of necklaces was 


a@ single chain of beads or pearls (ekavali) (Pl, III = 14). 


Sometimes the ekavali was a single chain of beads 
Or pearls which had a central large bead with the others 
gradually diminishing in size. This type of necklace 
adorns the neck of Harihara in cave III at Badami. 
Dhavalixar thinks that this is the prakandaka type 


referred to in the arthaSteese’'’. 


Sometimes this single chain of beads also had a 


pendant (Pl. III = 15)e6 


Some of the necklaces were also plain with a small 


gemeset pendant. 


Parvati (Pl. III = 20) figures from Ravanae?hadd 
wear necklaces consisting of multiple strings of pearls 


or beadse 


Andhakasura (Pl. III = 17) wears a charming multie 


stringed necklace probably made of pearls or beads and 


semieprecious stones and held together by floral knobs 


at the shoulders. 


Sometimes this multiple string of pearls or beads 
was loosely twisted into a rope. This type is seen on 
Lawni (Cave I = Badami) and one cf the saptamatrikas 


(RavanaphadieAihole) (Pl. III = 19), 


A broad hara of exquisite workmanship is worn by 
visnu in Cave III at Sadami, 


A male figure is shown wearing a necklace adorned 


with festoons and tassels of pearls, 


Kanthis were, again, of various types, Some were 
thickeset and broad at the centre and gradually tapering 
at the endse They were probably studded with gems 
(Pl. III © 16). Other kanthis were of a similar type 
but they were embellished with festoons and tassels 
probably of pearls or beads of precious and semieprecious 
stones. This type of kanthd is very commonly depicted 
round the necks of the male figures (Pl. III = 22, 23).6 
Sometimes the kanthis were Plain bereft of any decoration. 
viratpurusha (cave III = Badami) wears a kanthi studded 
with gems, This necklet is fringed on the lower side by 


some fine filigree pattern. 
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There were other types of kanthis such as one 
with a row of pearls or beads and below it again pearls 
arranged in the form of festoons (Pl, III = 21) ora 
kanthi studded with gems and fringed on both sides by 


pearls or beads (Pl. TII @ 18). 


There was another thinner variety of kanthd 
e 


which was much simpler and tubular in form. 


Mahifasuramardini from the Durga temple wears 


a kanthd set with 3 rows of pearls or gemsSe 


We come across another type of neck ornament 
which was something like a choker worn round the neck. 
It looks like three rings joined together (Pl. XIX = A)e 
A tooth is used as a locket in a chain worn by one of 


the ganas depicted in Ravanaphadi at Aihole. 


Various types of necklaces can be seen on the 


Saptamatrixas at Ravanaphadi (Pl, III = 19). 


Jewellery in the later period becomes more 
elaborate. A necklace depicted on a sculpture from 
Virupaksha temple serves as an examele, It is thicke 


set and profusely ornamented (Pl, III ~ 24). 


Suvarnavaikakshaka 
eee ee en 


Pettale figures are generally depicted with an 
ornament Known as suvarmavaikxakshaka®’", This is 
composed of a chain which meets on the breast where 
it bifurcates and falls gracefully over the hips on 
either side to meet at the back, At the joint is a 
pendant which seems to have been studded with gems. 
The Ajanta ladies also wore similar ornaments made of 
strings of beads or pearls, This ornament from the 
sculptures of our period were probably made of a chain 


of gold or silver or beads or pearls (Pl. IV = 15243). 


Yajnopavita 
The image of Ardhanarig$wara is shown wearing a 


beaded yajfopavita., (sangameshwar=Mahakuta). Sometimes 

it was a plain thread (Pl, III = 12). Im the later period, 
yajfopavitas were highly decorated with gems (Pl. III = 13). 
Mostly men are shown wearing yajfopavitas, But, there 

were a few exceptions where the women are also shown 


wearing them like on one of the panels of Papanatha temple. 


Mest of the male figures are shown wearing a 


jewelled hara in the upavita fashion. Dhavalikart ?? 


is 
of the opinion that this may be the muktaeyajfopavita 
mentioned by Kalidasa. Most of the muktaeyajitopavitas 


look like multiple strings of beads twisted into a ropee 
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However the one worn by Siva (Pl, III = 11) (Mallikarjuna = 
Mahakuta) is in the form of a band fringed on the two sides 
by pearls or beads. f[rivikrama (Cave III « Badami) wears 
a thick rope e like mukta - yajfiovavita which is probably 
set with gems or pearls. Harihara (Cave III <- Badami) 

has a mukta @ yajiiopavita probably made of multiple strings 
of pearls or beads, These are twisted into a rope with 
spacers in between, These spacers were made of bands of 


gold or silver, 


Girdles 1 
Girdles (mekhala) were worn both by men and womene 


It was a decorative waist<band meant to hold the antariya 
(lower garment) in its place. The sculptures display a 


variety of this ornament. 


The antariya of Siva (Mallikarjuna-Mahckuta) is 
held by a mekhal@ with a decorative clasp. The mekhalé 
itself is studded with gems or vearls and festoons hang 
from it. A similar mekhala@ is worn by a dvarapala at 
Badami, It has festoons and tassels which look like 
chainse 


Ardhanari$ware (SangameshwareMahakuta) (Ple Iv = 4) 
is shown wearing a delicate girdle probably made of a 
chain of gold which has small tassels or bells attachsd 


to it. 
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Harihara (Cave I = Badami) wears a mekhala 
of five strings of pearls or jewels, It has a 
rectangular ornate clasp. Hanging from this mekhala 
are strings in the form of leops and tassels. These 
strings were probably made of gold or silver, similar 
types cf girdles were very common in our period. The. 
festoons and tassels may have also been made of pearls 
(Pl. IV = 5), Lawni in the same panel is wearing a 
similar type of girdle, It consists of five strings. 
The central string is composed of circular ané@ scuarish 
beads placed alternately. The four strings on either 
side of it have designs on them which look like a 
seriedef rings interlinkede ‘he girdle has a rectangular 
clasp at the centre, which may have been studded with 


gemse Loops of strings hang from the girdle. 


Mekhalas made of 2, 3, 4 or more strings of either 
pearls or jewels with ae clasp at the centre were also 
conmon (Ple IV = 5, 6)- Sometimes sintall metal beads may 
have been attached to the girdle to produce a pleasant 
sounde Aihole inscription of Pulake$i II mentions the 


tinkling girdle (mekhala) of a woman? 80 , 


Another type of mekhalé worn by Trivikrama 
(cave III « Badami) was broad and decorative consisting 


of a series of links of exquisitely carved circular 
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medallions in the centre and fringed on both sides by 
finely worked designs. It has two pearl or bead tassels 
hanging on one sidee In the centre is a squarish 


decorative clasp (Pl. IV = 8). 


Yet another variety of mekhal@ seen, is broad 
having circular designs in the central row and chain e 
like designs on either side of ite A string having 
the same chain - like form hangs in the form of a tassel 
and festoon on one sidee The mekhal@ has a squardsh 
decorated clasp in the centre (Pl. IV = 7). 


A lady (Pl. IV = 6, Cave III « Sadami) wears a 
five = stringed mexhala having a clasp with floral 
designe This mekhalé has a double string of pearl or 


baad festoons and tassels, 


A few others are shown wearing a broad mekhala 
set with gems and having floral designed clasp at the 


centree Pearl or gem festoons and tassels adorn it. 


Another lady wears a mekhala composed of three 
chains. The central chain is made of square links and 
the outer two of pearls or beads, These were held 
together at the centre with a rectangular decorated clasp 


(cave III @ Badami). 
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An ornate mekhala adorns the waist of a male 
figure. It is broad and has pearl festoons and tassels 


on the lower side (Papanatha « Pattadakal), 


Udarabandha 

In addition to the mekhal@ which are worn at 
the hips to hold the antarlya, male figures are also 
shown wearing a decorative band (udarabandha) at the 
waist (Pl. IV = 9). They were probably made of gold or 
silver with beautiful designs embossed on them or of 
embroidered cloth set with gems. They were generally 
finely worked broad udarabandha and sometimes studded 


with gems (Pl. IV « ibe 


Vrishabhavahana = Siva Murti (Pl. Iv = 9) from 
the Durga temple wears a thin, beaded udarabandha with 
a small tassel = like pendant in the centre. A similar 
narrow one is also worn by Visnu from the same temple 
(Pl, IV = 10) but it looks more like a strip of metal 


than of beadse 


A male figure (Cave I = Badami) has & broad 
udarabandha which seems to be made of cloth tied on the 
side with a knot. A Sivadvarapala (Malegitti sivalaya < 
Badami) wears a narrow udarabandha which was inost probably 
also made of cloth. Nataraja from Badam& (cave I) similarly 
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wears a udarabandha of cloth tied with a bow on the 
right side and one end- of the material is seen 


hanging loosely in front. 


Armlets 

Armlets (afigada, keyura) were worn both by men 
and women, A large variety of them are depicted on the 
sculptures of the period. They were most probably made 
of gold, silver or copper depending on the social and 


economic status of the person. 


Axrmlets of two coils with foliaceous terminals 
are worn by Siva (Mallikarjuna temple-Mahakuta) (Pl.IV = 16) 
and Narasimha (Cave III - Badani). There were also two « 
codled arnlets with ornate terminals (Pl, Iv = 15, 17). 
Harihara (Cave I = Badami) is shown wearing a two = 
coiled armlet with snake«hood terminals (naga«valaya) on 
one hand. The other hand has an armliet which has a 
squarish gem slabe Just above this is a crest with a gem. 
These together are set in a delicate filigree pattern 
having festoons and tassels, Naga-valaya with two coils 


4s also worn by Ardhanarifvara (Cave I = Badami). 


Plain armnlets were also prevalent. They were 
sometimes single coiled (Pl. IV = 13, 14) and sometimes 
had two or three coils (Pl. V-=1). MahiSasuramardini 
wears a three-coiled keyura with decorative terminals 


(Cave I @ Badami). 


A female figure is shown wearing a highly 


ornamented broad armlet (Cave I = Badami). 


The most common form of armlet was highly decorated 
having a broad band and a gemeset crest in the centre 
which made it look like a miniature crown (Pl. Vv e 5). 
There were slight variations in these, Harihara 
(Cave III — Badari) (P).V = 4) wears a keyurae crowned 
by @ gem-set crest and having pearl tassels and festoons. 
A lady (Cave III = Badami) wears one with a narrow band 
having a jewelled crest in the centre. Another type was 
a narrow band with a small crest above it. Suspended 
from this band were festoons and tassels of probably 
pearls (Cave III = Badami). Ardhanarf$wara has a keyura 


on one arm which has a triangular ornate crest (Pl. V = 3)+« 


A male figure (Cave III » Badami) (Pl. V = 2) 
‘wears an armlet consisting of a broad band with a row 

of big gems in the centre and a row each of pearls on 
either side. This band is crowned by a gemeset crest in 


the centre. 


Broad keyuras adorn the arms of Siva dvarapala 
at Badami (Cave I). They have elaborate designs at the 


centre which extend above and almost reach the shoulders. 
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Harihara (virupaksha ~ Pattadakal) wears an 


armlet having a sifiha © mukha at the cantre, 


Bangles and Bracelets 
Bangles (valaya) were wom both by men and 


women but mostly by men since bracelets seem to have 
been more popular amongst women. Bangles were generally 
plain or beaded (Pl. V = 6,748.9) and tubular. These 
may have been solid or hollow. There were others which 
were studded with gems (Ratna-valaya). Siva (Malegitt’ 
Sivalaya - Badami) (Pl. V ~ 10) wears a bangle studded 
with a large gem in the centre while the rest of the 


bangle is decorated with two rows of pearls, 


Goddesses and female figures are generally shown 
wearing broad bracelets with thick borders either plain 
er having pearls. This is probably the same as kataka 
mentioned in amarakofa*?*, A lady on a panel at Badami 
wears a similar bracelet having ribs and the borders 
embellished with beads of pearls or gems (Ple V = 12). 
A ribbed clasp can be seen running across the bracelet 
(Cave £ = Badami) (Pl. V~- 14). sSdmilar bracelets are 
to be seen worn by others too (Pl. V = 13). sometimes 


instead of ribs the bracelets had crissecross designs on 


them or some other decorative designs (Pl. V = 15, 16). 
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Men also wore bracelets for some of them have 
ornaments on their wrists which look like bracelets 


(Pie V = 11). 


Anklets 

Anklets (nupuras) were worn only by women. But 
in the later period, men are also shown wearing anklets 
which were broad and jewelled (Ple V = 12). 


Anklets were thick, tubular, plain or ribbed. 
(Pl, V = 23). MahiSasuramardini is depicted with a 
decorative nupura (cave I © Badami) with tassels. 
Another lady at Badami (Cave III) (Pl. V = 21) is wearing 
an anklet which has leafelike tassels suspended from it. 
There were other types of nupuras such as those consisting 
of two strings of beads (Pl. V = 20) and sometimes even 
three rows of beads. Ladies also (Pl. V = 24) wore 
anklets which had small beads attached to it. They could 
have been small bells (kifikinTs) to produce jingling sound. 
Sometimes the anklet was slightly broad and studded with 


pearls or gems (Pl. V = 19,25). 


Besides anklets sometimes we also see broad 
decorative foot ornamentse It almost covered half of 


the foot (Pl. V = 26)<¢ 
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We see an unusual leg ornament worn by Nataraja 
(Cave I) (Pl. V ~ 17) at Badami, He wears a ring only 
on the right leg and it is worn much above the ankle, 
almost on the calf. According to srinivasan?®? this 
ornament becomes popular only from the late phase of 
the school of Rajendra I, Similarly Ardhanarig$wara £rom 
Ravana ~ Phadi (Pl. V = 18) wears this ornament on the 
left leg. This is in the form of a three ~ coiled ring 


with decorative terminals, 


Coiffure 

Hair seems to have received a lot of attention 
and care while beautifying oneself. We see numerous 
hairestyles represented on sculptures of the temples 
of our period at Ailhola, Badami, Pattadakal, Mahakuta 
and Alampur and the paintings at Badami. Both men and 
women wore their hair long and arranged them in elaborate 
hairestyles. Majority of the men are shown wearing heade 
dresses like crowns which conceal the hairestyle (Pl.VI = 14). 
Tripurari in Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal is wearing 
something like a conical cap with a flat vertex (Pl.VI = 12). 
Karttikeya (Pl. VI = 6) from the Mahakuteswar temple at 
Mahakuta is wearing a very peculiar type of headdress. 
It has a dome shape with a bulbous projection on top like a 


ushnisha. The centre of this crown has a longish, jewelled 
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crest. The whole crown saems to be studded with round 


Gems. 


Most of the Gods are shown with their hair 
arranged into a vertical drumeshaped mass encircled by 
a crown at the base (Pl, VI = 15). Some of these crowns 
are jawelled pieces of art (Pl.X¥=-C, Pl.xX = A). These 
crowns were known as manimakuta (jewelled diadem) and 


the crest-jewel was termed ratnachiidamani*93, 


Cave I at Badami depicts Nataraja (Pl. VI = 8) 
wearing an elaborate hairestyle which emerges above the 
crowne The top portion looks like a bow-knot, 


The hairstyle of Harihara and the Sivadvarepala 
at Badami and Gangadhara-Siva-wurt’ (Pl. VI = 7) at 
Ravanaphadi can be said to be arranged in the jata= 
mukuta style. 


Most of the male figures have their hair combed 
back and arranged in an elaborate domical structure 
(Ple VI = 4,5). These were sometimes decorated with 
jewelled hair=dresses which look like crowns (P1.VI = 11,13). 


A male figure is shown with his whole mass of 
hair combed to the left and knotted into a huge bun 
(Ple VI = 3)¢ A Similar bun, but behind the head, is seen 


elsewheree 


Sometimes, the hair was taken up in a pyramid 
fashion and the rest of the hair left loose to fall 
over the shoulders (Pl. VI = 9). A dwarf on a visnu 
panel at Durga temple, Aihole, has his hair combed 
back and held together on top of the head and tied. 


Rest of the hair was left loose to form ringlets. 


Another male figure has his hair combed back 


and tied into a topeknot on the head (Pl. VI = 1). 


We also see men with their hair combed back 
and slightly raised. The hair wes twisted and turned 
into a coil to form a bun. This bun was probably tied 
with a floral chaplet (Pl. VI = 2). 


The male dancer from the cave painting at 


Badami has his hair tied in the gata fashion. 


A panel on the piller of Kumara-Brahma, Alampur, 
shows wig type of hairdo. The hair is combed backwards 
forming probably a bun at the top of the head. Male 


and female have this similar hairstyle. 


Siva bhiksatana = murti in svarga Brahma temple 
at Alampur, has a beautiful jata. It is neatly combed 
to fall on the shoulder and back and left loose 


(Pl. VI = 22). Another male mithuna figure at the 


same temple is shown with his hair combed back from 
the forehead and probably held by a haireband. The 
rest of the hair is slightly raised and left loose 
behind. He seems to have long hair (Pl. VI = 21). 


A soldier depicted on a panel of the Lad khan 
temple, Aihole, has his hair cut very short. His head 
is covered with short, curly hair. Similarly the ganas 
below the Trivikrama panel in cave II at Badami, have 
a wigelike hair style with curly hair, 


Mostly, all the male figures are shown clean-shaven 
without any beard or moustache except in case of ascetics 
like Bhrigu, etc. where they are shown with beard and 
moustache @ege on the Gangadharaemurti panel at Ravana 
phadi anda Siva Bhiksatanaesmurti panel in Svarga-Brahma 


at Alampur. 


We get a few sculptural representations of 
turbans as head=dress worm by men especially in the 
panels of Huchchapayyagudi and other temples. Soine 
of them are tied reund the bun and taken above and 
twisted and wound. This can be visualized from the 
vertical folds rising from the forehead and horizontal 
folds above it (Pl. VI = 18). Another type of turban 


was tied in such a way that it covered the mass of 
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hair upto the forehead. Then one end of the cloth 
was probably twisted and wound over the head crosswise 
in front and tucked behind. Finally the other end of 
the cloth hanging in front was taken over the head and 
tucked behind to look like a vertical band in the 
centre (Pl. VI = 16). Figure 17, Plate VI shows yet 
another elaborate turban. But here the turban starts 
a little above the forehead leaving a part of the hair 
exposed. An elaborate turban is also depicted on the 
exterior wall of the Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal 
(Pl. VI = 20). It is decorated with pins having 
different designs like moon, sun, etc. on its head. 
Sometimes the turban was very simple. It was just a 
long piece of cleth probably twisted and wound around 
the head (Pl. VI = 19). At Lad Khan, Aihole, a panel 
shows men wearing this type of turban. These turbans 


described above were worn mostly by the commoners. 


Laxmi in the Harihara panel (Cave I = Badami) 
has her hair arranged in the form of a shikara in 
receding tiers. The hair in front is embellished with 
a tiara from which hang tassels and festoons probably 


of pearls. These are neatly arranged on the head, 


A female figure in Cave I at Badami has her hair 


combed back and arranged in a huge domical knot over the 
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head (Pl. VII = 16). In addition to this domical knot, 
sometimes they had some length of hair hanging like a 
pony~tail, This was probably enclosed in a net for 
neatness and held again mideway by a string of pearls 
(Pl. VII = 19). 


Similarly Parvati in cave I at Badami has a 
domical bun positioned on the head (Pl. VII = 20). 
Laxwni and Parvati in the Herihara panel (Cave I =< Badami) 
(Pie VII = 18) and MahiSasuramardini in Durga temple, 
Aihole and Cave I, Badami have their hair arranged into 
a vertical bun placed on the head. They are also 


wearing tiaras each of a different type. 


A lady at Nagral on the Nagnath temple (P1.VII = 22) 
and another on the Papanatha tenple at Pattadakal 
(Pl. VII = 15) have their hair tied into a bun behind 
their head. Another female figure at Badami (Pl.VII « 13) 
and Parvati (Pl. VII = 2) and female figure (Pl. VII = 17) 
in Papanatha temple at Pattadakal are similarly shown 
with a bun behind their head. Sometimes the bun was 
placed on the left side of the head (Pl. VII = 4) or at 


an angle (Pl. VII =~ 14). 


In Cave III at Badami, a lady has dressed her 


hair as to form a triangular protrusion over her head. 
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Most of the female figures are wearing this type of 
hairestyle with siight variations (Pl. VII = 810). 
Others had a dome-shaped bun on the head again with 
variations in sizes and shapes (Pl. VII ~ 9). It is 
possible that in addition to this there was a bun 
knotted behind the head with a long plait emerging from 
it. This is seen on one of the female figures who has 
her back towards us (Pl. VII «= 7). All these haire 
styles were arranged in such an intricate fashion that 
to describe them would be near to impossible. They 
wore a tiara or a band of flowers or gems above the 
fore-head. The hair was decorated with flowers or 


jewels or adorned with festoons of pearl. 


One of the coiffures is styled by arranging the 
hair into a bun of three tiers. On the forehead is a 
band of flowers or gems and the bun is embellished 
with flowers (Pl. VII « 11). 


The profile of another lady shows that part of 
her hair is coiled on top of the heac vertically and 
the rest. of the hair tied into a bun behind her neck 


(Pl, vit a) S)e 


A female figure at Papanatha temple, Pattadakal 


wears a beautiful hairestyle, The hair is twisted and 
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arranged elegantly into a coiled wave over the head. 


On the forehead is a band of pearls (Pl. VII = 21). 


The River Goddess in Galagnatha temple at 
Pattadakal (Pl, VII ~ 1) has her hair twisted into a 


spiral and positioned on the right side of her head. 


The female part of Ardhanari$wara (sangameshwar- 
Mahakuta) has a charming hairestylee The hair is combed 
back and gathered over the head. Then the whole bunch 
of hair is twisted and turned into a coil and arranged 
vertically over the head (Pl. VII = 6). Similarly 
the hair of Parvati, in the Nataraja panel (Pl. VII = 3) 
in Papanatha temple at Pattadakal, is twisted and turned 


into a coil which is placed perpendicular to the head. 


The female dancer from the Cave painting at Badami 
has worn her hair in an elaborate coiffure. Since her 
back is towards us we can see the way her hair has been 
taken up and twisted into a bun which looks like a 
doughnut. 


A lady on the pillar at Huchchappayya Matha, 
Aihole, has combed her hair back and raised it slightly 
on top and left the rest of her hair loose to fall 


behind her backe The hair in front is held in place by 


a haireband consisting of two rows of beads or pearls, 


A female torso from Alampur wears a flower on 
her head. This could also probably have been a hairpin 
with floral design at the top. 


Plate VII, Figure 12 shows a peculiar type of 
head=dress worn by the Saptamatrkas from the Ravana 


Phadi cave at Aihole. 


Before we conclude, it is necessary to mention 
that it is not unlikely that some of the more elaborate 
hairestyles were nothing but switches. The ones with 
huge buns may have taken the help of hair balls for 


sizes 


House and Household Articles 3 
The filustrations of household objects like 


vessels, furniture, etc. in the reliefs of the Cchalukyan 


period are scanty. Those represented are as follows ¢ 


A globular water jar can be seen at Cave II 
(Pl. IX = 13) and Cave III (Pl. IX = 9) at Badami. It 
has a wide mouth, constricted neck, a rounded base and 
a lid with a curved handle at the top and a short spout. 
It is somewhat similar to the one at saneha?®* , It was 


probably made of some metal. A similar jar with a lid 


and a handle attached to it is used in the present 
dayse It is made of brass. In the Huchchapayya 
temple, Adhole, Brahma holds a bottleenecked vessel 
(Pl. IX = 14). This vessel has an ovaloid body. 
The mouth is covered with a small, rounded lid. In 
the same panel, a sage is shewn holding a kamandalu 
(Pl. IX @ 15). 


A bowl (Pl. IX = 11) (Cave I ~ Badami) containing 
sweetemeats is held by Ganeba from Badami, In the 
Virupaksha temple, Pattadakal, a panel shows several 
people holding small drinking bowls in their hands. 
Similar drinking bowls are found at the twoestoreyed 
temple on Meguti hill, Aihole, cave III at Badami, etc, 
(Ple IX = 12). On a pillar medallion of Virupaksha 
temple, Pattadakal, two worshippers are holding goblets 
in their hand. 


A basket or a big bowl with a lid is held by 
Parvati (cave I = Badami) at Badamd (Pl, IX = 10). 
In one of the panels at Virupaksha temple, Pattadaal, 
a cot with cushions on either side and a footstool 
below is shown. Besides, below the cot is a casket 
(Pl. X = 2) and a water jug (Pl. X © 1). There are 
two lamps on either side (Ple X @ 3)¢ The lid of the 
Casket has a knob at the centre. The jug is provided 
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with a spout. It has a constricted neck with a broad, 
open mouth. The jug narrows down at the base, It has 


a splayed basee 


Reference to a sontige (ladle) as a measure for 
011, is made in an inscription of vijayaaityal®5, This 
ladle or spoon may have been made of wood er metal.. 


135A 
According to Hiuen Tsiang, household utensils were 


mostly earthenware, few being of brasse Spoons were not 
used, except in cases of sickness when copper spoons 


were used. 


An umbrella is referred to in the British Museun 
plates of Pulake$i 786, Sculptural representation of 
an umbrella is found at Badami, Cavo IX (Pl. X = 12). 
It has a roundedtop which has a cup-shaped knob above 
it. The umbrella has an uneven thick rim which suggests 
that it may have been made of cloth or skin. It is 
mounted on a thick rod, probably of wood and slightly 
tapering at the lower end. Plate = X, figure 13, 
represents the umbrella on a panel in Cave III at Badami, 
At the Huchchapayyagudi temple, Aihole, an attendant is 
holding an umbrella over Parvati. The umbrella has a thick 
rim and a knob at the top. It has a long handle (P1.X = 8). 
An wmbrella is seen over the head of Harihara in the 
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axterior niche of Virupaksha temple at Mahakuta. 
Umbrellas are also depicted at Lad Khan, Aihole 

and Sangameshwar temple at Pattadatal. The umbrellas 
at Lad Khan are probably represented as Royal insignia. 
They are more decorative than the umbrellas depicted 


elsewhere. 


Depiction of mirror as a toilet article comes 
from Badami, Cave III. A lady is shown looking at 
herself in the mirror held in one hand while she is 
arranging her hair with the other hand. The mirror 
is circular in shape and has a short handle (Pl. X = 11). 


A parrot on a swing has been shown on a panel from 
Pattadakal. Hence it is not unlikely that pet-birds 


may have been kept also in cages. 


The vase is represented in the vase and foliage 


motifs from the Huchchimalliegudi temple at Aihole. 


A fan is depicted on a panel in the Virupaksha 
temple at Pattadakal, The fan consisted of a handle, 
probably of wood or cane, with a square body. The fan 


may have been mate of cane, cloth or grass (Pl.e XK = 7). 


A bell can be seen on a panel of the above mentioned 


temple (Pl. VIII = 1). 
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Moreover from the same temple we get a 
representation of a grinder. It was probably made 
of stone (Pl. X ~ 5). <A pounder is seen on the 
Krishna-leela panel now at the Badami Museum. This 
panel probably belonged to the lower SivSlaya or the 


Lower Vvisnu temple (Pl. X = 4). 


An interesting example of a domestic article is 
the churner for churning curd. It cen be scen on a 
panel of the upper-Sivalaya temple, Badami (F1.X = 6) 
and a Krishnaeleela panel at the Badami Museum mentioned 
above. The churner consists of an eerthern pot with two 
wooden rodse One of the rods is immersed in the curd 
while the other rod is fixed outside. A rope is attached 
to these two rods in such a way that when the two ends 
of the rope are pulled to and fro, the rod in the pot 
turns and churns the curd. This type of churmer is 


used even now in some of the villages of India. 


We get a few pieces of furniture illustrated in 


the reliefs. 


A throne is depicted on the walls of the Papanatha 
temple at Pattadakal,. The throne has no armerests and 
back, but has lion supports. The seat has some desions 


carved on it. The throne is provided with a footestool 


(Pl. XII = 7). This footestool seems to be circular 


and has a constriction in the middle. 


Another lion seat comes from Virupaksha temple 
at Pattadakal. It has no backerest. The seat is 
supported by four legs. Three lion supperts are shown, 
one at the centre and the other two on either side with 
one facing left and the other right. A beautiful 
representation of a throne comes from the Meguti temple 
at Aihole. Inside the sanctum, on the wall, is carved 
a thronee It has a back-reste This backerest is 
decorated with makara design at the two cormerse (Pl.XI « 4) 
A cushion is placed against it. This cushion probably 
has a cushion-cover, This is because both the ends of 
the cushion have a pretty design embroidered on ite Yet 
aiother similar makaraethrone comes from Cave IV at 
Badamie The back-rest is carved with designs. There is 


no cushion. 


A low square seat with four legs can be seen in 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal. A high rectangular seat 
with probably six legs has been depicted in the same 
temple. In a pillar medallion at Badami, Cave III, a 
couple is sitting on a rectangular bench supported by 


six legse 


Similarly we have rectangular seats and cots 
of various types which are either fourelegged or 
sixelegged and often carved. They are depicted in 
Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadaxal, Cave II at Badam4, 
etc (Pl. xII = 1). At Huchchapayya temple, Aihole, 
a@ panel shows a couple sitting on a squarish seat with 
a cushion (Pl. XII = 2). Most of these seats and cots 
are provided with mattresses and footstools. These 
footstools came in various shapes and sizes. One of 
these cots on a panel at Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadakal, 
also seems to have a bedespread over the mattresse A 


part of it is shown hanging down from the cot (Pl. XI = 7). 


Another seat at the same temple has a backerest 
on the side for reclininge On a bracket panel at 
Cave III, Badandi, a couple is sitting on a seat which 
looks like a rectangular block, probably of wood. It has 


a mattress on it (Pl. XII < 6). 


At Lad Khan a cot is represented. It is rectangular 
with four legse It is raised on both sides resembling 


the presenteday cots (Pl. XI = 5). 


Cushions or pillows were also used as seats 
(Virupakshae-Pattadakal), A lady is shown sitting on a 


low circular solid seat which looks like a mora or cane 
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seat because it has a siight constriction in the 
middle. A couple is also sitting on a similar type 
of seat which looks more like two cushions placed 
one over the other. The Mora is also to be seen in 


Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal (Pl. XI = 6). 


At the twoestoreyed temple on the Meguti hill 
at Aihole, a panel depicts a seat which looks like 
three circular cushions placed one over the others 
Another seat from the same temple is raised high. It 
is shaped in such a way that it curves down on one side 
alnost to the floor and then is slightly raised with 
enough space between the curves. This space serves 
as a kind of footerest. Over this seat are placed two 
circular cushions one over the other (Pl. XI = 8). 
Yet another type of seat looks like a couch. It has 
a back=rest. The seat seems to have a cushion, This 
is depicted on a panel of Virupaksha temple (P1l.XII = 4).« 
A type of couchelike seat comes from Cave II at Bacami. 
It seems to have designs carved on it all along the edge 


of the seat (Pl, XII ~ 5). 


Besides seats, we get representation of stools. 
The stool seems to have a circular seat resting on 


three curved legs (Pl. XII = 3). Sometimes the seat 
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was covered with a cushion. We get examples from 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal, Upper Sivalaya at 


Badami, etc. 


87 also refers to corded benches. 


Hiuen Tsiang* 
These benches were adored according to the status of 
the person using it. According to him the king's dais 
was exceedingly wide and high, and dotted with pearls. 
The lion's seat was covered with fine cloth and mounted 
by a jewelled footstool. I-tsing"® who came to India 
in the last quarter of the 7th Century AeDe, has noted 
his own observations. He describes a chair as "about 
seven inches high by a foot square, and the seat of it 
is wicker-work made of rattan canee The legs are 


rounded, and, on the whole, the chair is not heavy." 


This was used by priests for having their meals. 


In a panel of paintings at Badami, Cave III, a 
queen is shown seated on a low couch with a rectangular 
back which is decorated with a border pattern all round. 
She is resting on some cushions that are placed against 
it. Her right leg is placed on the padapitha or foote 


stool which is not clearly visible. 


A sereen or yavanika acting as a partition to 


provide privacy, is seen in the paintings at Badami in 
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Cave III again. It consists of a horizontal rod to 
which is attached a curtain, This rod was either 
attached to the pillars just behind it or were 


supported on stands, 


Various types of cradles are depicted on the 
sculptural panelse One of them looks like a basket. 
This is seen at Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadakal. 
Another cradle from the same temple is similar to the 
former. It looks like a basket since it is ellipticale 
shaped. It rests on four curved, short legs (Pl. X = 9) 
On a panel on the exterior back wall of the Upper 
‘sivalaya temple at Badami, there is yet another type 
of cradle. This cradle is probably hung from the 
ceiling by ropes. It is square or rectangular in shape 
and made of wooden frames, The corners of the cradle 
are polygonal in shape with three spherical mouldings 
at the base (Pl, X = 10). These examples show the care 
taken for their children and provisions made for their 


comfort. 


As far as the nature of the cities and houses 


during our period is concermad, we have to rely mostly 


on the observations racorded by Hiuen Tsieng’°?, He 


observes that the quadrangular walls of the cities are 
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broad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow and 
winding passages. He further notes that, "the country 
being low and moist, most of the cityewalls are built 
of bricks, while walls of houses and enclosures are 
wattled bamboo or wood. Their halls and terraced 
belvederes have wooden flateroofed rooms, and are coated 
with chunam, and covered with tiles burnt or unburnt. 
They are of extraordinary height, and in style like 
those of Chinas The [houses] thatched with coarse 

Or common grass are of bricks or beards; their walls are 
ornamented with chunams the floor is purified with cowe 
dung and strewn with flowers of the seasonyg cecccccncesecs 
The houses of the laity are sumptuous inside and 
economical outside. The inner rooms and the central 
hall vary in their dimensions, and there is no rule for 
form or construction for the tiers of the terraces or 
the rows of high rooms. Their doors open to the east, 
and the throne faces east." However we get a few, 
sculptural representations of the mode of civil 
architectural construction of those dayse A panel in 
the twoestoreyed temple on the Meyguti hill, depicts a 
part of a structure (Pl, XI © 1). It shows three pillars 
raised on a high plinth, a vaulted roof having an arched 
window and culminating with a flat slab on the top. 


This may be a section of a long pillared hall. On one 
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of the panels of the Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadakal, 

we come across a house having two pillars in the front. 
The house has a tiled, gabled roof, The pillars are 
joined by horizontal beams. Between this beam and the 
roof, is a structure nade of vertical and horizontal 
poles. The tiles are flat and rectangular. The floor 
of the house is slightly raised (Pl. XI ~ 2). A similar 
structure is to be seen on a panel of Upper Sivalaya 
temple Badami. This shows the crossesection of the 

house with its walls and sloped roof. we also get two 
huts depicted on panels from the same temple, One of 
them seems to have four posts supporting a plain, sloped 
reef. Another hut also has four posts supporting a 
sloped=roof. This roof seems to have been made of leaves 
(Ple XI = 3). This hut could be a parnakuttd, A similar 
structure can be seen on a panel at Virupaksha temple, 
Pattadaxal, But here, the roof looks plain. In this 
case it may have been made of stone slabs, This was a 


trend of the contemporary Chalukyan architecture. 


Musical Instruments : 


According to tradition??? there are four types 


of musical instruments namely, 


he Tata (stringed instruments). 


2e Rnaddha (percussion instruments like drums). 
3e Susira (wind instruments like flute, conch, etc.). 
4e Ghana (solid instruments like cymbals, etce). 


The Chalukyan reliefs have illustrated musical 


instruments belonging to all these four groups. 


Stringed Instruments 
Guitar type of vina 


This type is found in Papanatha temple at Pattadakal 
(Pl. VIII = 2). It has a pear-shaped body and a long necke 
It has four or five strings. It has small pegs at the upper 
end for tightening or loosening the strings in order to 
regulate the tuning. The right hand of the musician 1s 
playing on the strings while his left hand is plucking the 


strings. 


Another variety has one gourd at the lower end 


(Pi. VIII ~ 3). This type is seen at Badami (cave III). 


Yet another type was similar to the violin, 
(PL. VIII = 9). This instrument is represented in 
Ravana Phadi at Aihole. It was probably the instrument 
known as Koka at present in Maharashtra. An instrument 
depicted in Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadakal, and 
belonging to this group was the harpelike instrument 


(Pl. Viti = 4)e 
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Percussion Instruments 


A drum (Cave II) (Pl. IX = 6) belonging to 
this group appears at Badani. It has a barrel shaped 
body with two faces and has thongs fastened to the 
skinse These thongs are laced crosswise. This must 
have been the mrdafiga type of drum. Another bifacial 
cylindrical drum is seen at Ravana Phadi at Aihole 


(Pl. VIII = 11). 


Another type from Papanatha (Pl. IX = 8) was 
shaped like a round earthern pot with a large body and 
a small face. This is the Dardura according to Tarlekars. 


Yet another drum (cave I) (Pl. Ix = 1) placed 


vertically, from Sadami, known at present as the 
191 


, had a broad base and a narrow face abovee 


Alifigya 
Next to it was another large drum kept horizontally. 
Only one of its face is visible on which the drummer is 


shown playing with both his hands. 


A relief in Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal, shows 
a drummer playing on two arums placed vertically with 
face upwards, in front of him (Pl. Ix = 5), Similar 
types of drums can be seen at other places like Svargae 


Brahna temple at Alampur etce 
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In Lad Khan temple at Aihole a single drum is 
depicted (Pl. VIII «= 10). 


A drum at Virupaksha temple, Pattadakal, is 
constricted in the middle and probably bifacial 
(Pl. Ix - 3). 


At Mahakutesvara, Mahakuta, a drumner is 
shown playing on three drums. One of them is lying 
horizontal while the other two drums are standing 
vertical. These unifacial drums are quite elongated 
and high as compared to the human figures depicted 
on the panel (Pl. IX = 2). Another drum depicted at 
the same temple, seems to be of a composite type 
(Plate Ix, Fige 4). 


Wind-Blown Instruments 


vah$a or Venu (flute) 
It was made of bamboo or reed (Cave II = Badani 
and Papanatha-Pattadakal) and held transversely near 
the mouth (Pl. VIII = 6). ft is tubular having holes 
on its sidee One end of the tube is closed. This 
type is seen in Cave II at Badami, Papanatha temple at 
Pattadakal, Svarga-Brahma temple at Alampur, Mahakutesvara 


at Mahakuta, etc. 
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Another variety (Cave II) which is the horn 


type also appears at Badami (Pl. VIII = 8). 


Yet another type is to be seen at Pattadakal. 
It was probably the Manuvaf$a having a long body end 


it was held transversely (Papanatha) (Pl. VIII ~ 7). 


Conch was also used as a musical instrument as 


can be seen at Ravana Phadi, Adhole, 


Another unidentifiable wind-<blown instrument is 
depicted at Mallikarjuna tomple, Pattadakal (Plate VIII, 
Fig. 38)- It looks like a Shenai,. 


Solid Instruments 

This type is represented by the tala (cymbals) 
which are to be seen at Badami in Cave II (Pl, IX = 7)« 
From the same cave we get depiction of wooden clapper - 
like instrument which is played with one hand. This is 
held by a ganae This instrument is now used while 
singing bhajans and dancing in the temple, It is known 
as chiplya in Maharashtra, 


Entertainment and Amusement 


People of different strata of society must have 
had different ways of entertaining themselves, But very 


little can be known from the records of the period. 


However, the little evidence that we get is enough to 
suggest some of their favourite means of entertainment, 
The paintings at Badami, references in inscriptions and 


sculptural panels testify to some of the pastimes, 


Dancing to the accompaniment of music, playing 
on misical instruments and singing were some of the 
mest common and popular pastimes, Dancing, music and 
singing are not only referred to in inscriptions but 
also depicted on the paintings at Badami and the 
monuments of the period like Virupaksha temple at 
Pattadakal etc. Besides this, wrestling, hunting were 
some of the popular sports of the period. Scenes of 
wrestling and hunting can be seen in the panels of 
Pattadakal temples (virupaksha and Papanatha). Pet-birds 
(virupakshaePattadakal) were kept for their amusement. 
Panels from the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal show 
women playing with their petebirds. Gossiping as another 
pastime is also depicted on the panels. 


gi who visited the west coast of India in 


Cosmo 
the 6th Century AeDe reports that elephant fights were 
a favourite sport at the Indian Courtse. He describes 
this fight thus s “A breast-—high transverse beam, so he 


was informed, separated the elephants, in order to 
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prevent them from colliding against each other. The 
spectators divided themselves into two groups, one 
on each side, and incited the animals, which then 
lashed at each other with their trunks, till one of 


them gave up the fight.* 


Food and Drinks 


As we have already mentioned earlier, rice was 
their staple food. Reference is made in epigraphical 
records to rice, paddy and riceefields. Besides this, 
mention is made of oilemills, millet, corn, sugar-cane 
field, Chick=peas, varaka beans, salierice, vrihierice, 
udaraka-grain, Syamaka grain, wheat, garden land 
indicating vegetables, beteleleaves, etc. Fruits like 
plaintain, mangoes, jackefruit, tala and tamarind are 
also referred to. Other food products were milk, curd, 


butter and ghee. 


Purther information on the other kinds of food 
can be had from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang'?? who 
states that “There is much rice and wheat, and ginger, 
mustard, melons, pumpkins, kunda (properly the olibanum 
tree) are alse custard." He further adds that "Milk, 
ghee, granulated sugar, sugarecandy, cakes and parched 
grain with mustardeseed oil are the common food; and 


fish, mutton, venison are occasional dainties." Food 
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that was to be avoided were onions and garlic which 
according to him were little used and people who 
eat them are ostracised. According to him the food 
was eaten from one vessel in which the ingredients 


were mixed up. They took their fcod with their fingers. 


Consumption of intoxicating drinks was a common 
practice in those days. This has also been observed 


94 who has recorded that "there are 


by Hiuen Tsiang? 
distinctions in the use of their wines and other 
beverages. The wines from the vine and the sugar-cane 
are the drink of the Kshatriyasy the vaifSyas drink a 
atrong distilled spirits the Buddhist monks and the 
Brahmins drink syrup of grapes and of sugarecane; the 
low mixed castes are without any distinguishing drink." 


Ame specifically referred to the soldiers 


He has elsewhere 
of the Chalukyan army intoxicating themselves before 
stepping into the battlefield. Moreover wine was not 
confined only to mane Women were also known to take 

it. sculptures from the Pattadakal temples show men and 
women drinking winee Another panel (Virupaksha-Pattadakal) 


shows an intoxicated lady being helped by her attendants, 


Besides wine, coconut water was also a popular 


arinke Cosmos? ?® informs us that coconut water served 


odd 


Indians in place of wine and it tasted exceedingly 
sweet. Since coconut grows in abundance even now in 

the coastal part of Karnataka, this must have been 

a common drink served te guests as a sign of hospitality 


which continues to the present day, 
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We have, to some extent, tried to unravel the 
Cultural History of the Chalukyan period as has 
been reflected from the archaeological remains of 
the period coupled with reliable informations gathered 
from other contemporary records. The scope for this 
kind of work is so vast that to arrest all the traits 
and trends and tne cultural processes that it has 
undergone is very difficult. It is because the data 
pertaining to various fields is limited in the sense 
that it does not aive much information beyond a 
certain limit. The records available are not the 
sOle representative of the culture of the veriod as 
we would have liked them to be. Por instance, the 
inseriptional evidences are mostly, barring a few, 
records of donations. Hence they have their own 


limitations. 


In the subsequent pesges, we will try to summarize 
some of the findings of our research which may, to some 
extent, enhance the knowledge of the cultural life of 


the people during the period. 


The strong lineaye Chalukyan rule for about two 
centuries (except for the interreynum period of thirteen 
years fee, 6422655 AD.) brought stability in all spheres 
of life in the region. Their eclectic and absorptive 
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attitude went well with the trend and disposition 
of the period, This outlook was also enriched by 


the cultural contacts with the neighbouring states. 


Our study of Historical Geography has enabled 
us to define some of the administrative divisions 
occurring in the records and the extent of area under 
their control, to some extent. However, the available 
records do not provide necessary information regarding 
all the divisions that existed during the period. 
Therefore to have a record of all the adninistrative 
units, their location and extent is not possible in 
the present state of knowledges. Hence the fixation 
of territorial bcundary is tentative. so the study 
of historical geoyraphy gives an approximate extent 
of the administrative divisions and the territorial 
extent of the kingdom, It can be observed that the 
area under the Chalukyas at the zenith of their power 
included a part of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and a part of Andhra Pradesh. Besides this, it also 
gives an idea of the administration such as the area 
governed by the feudatories, the government cfficials 


and the royal personnel, 


Among the administrative divisions mentioned 


in the records we get mandalas, desa, vigaya, bhoga, 
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rastra, ahara, nada, pathaka, etc. Mandala was the 
largest civision but was not commonly referred to in 

the inseripticns. we get Vanevasi mandala. Desa was 
probably a smaller division as conpared to a mandala. 

In case of Chenmlya deSa, it included Uttarada visayae 
Hence it seems that the deSa division was bigger than 

a visaya and included several visayas in it. Visaya 

was very common and a well known unit of administration. 
As has been observed, the visaya could hava comprised 

an area as big as a district or as small as a taluka of 
the present day, The visayas like Belvola, chalukya 

and Kubandd were as big as a present day district while 
Afvaranta and Eruva visayas were as small as the present 
day talukas. There was no uniformity in size of the 
administrative divisions. Bhoga was sometimes a 
subdivision of a visaya eeg. Satimala=bhoga belonged 

to the Pelayatthana visayae Ahara, another administrative 
division, sometimes formed a part of the name of a visaya 
CeJe KErmmaneya~Shara-visayae But in one instance visaya 
formed a part of an Shara @eGe TrayanaharaAtarggata 
visayae Rastra which is generally considered to denote 

a@ stato appears hore in a diminutive form We have 
Karmaerastra which was probably as bis as a modern 
district. It sometimes also occurs as a part of a name 


of a visaya like Goparastra visayae Areawise nadu was 
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probably synonymous to a visayeas Sometimes it had 
numerical suffixes eege Nayarkhanda seventy and 
Jedugur seventy, Grama was the smallest unit of 
administration, The numerical appellations sometimes 
probably stood for a very large area denoting a country 
or a larye division like three Mah@rashtrakas of 
99,000 villages or Purl - kKofikana of 14,000 villages. 
Sometimes: we also have ¢ivisions with smaller 
denominations of numerical aprellations eeg. trfpura 
twelve in Kuhundd viseyae The non-uniformity of the 
administrative divisions might have led, in each case, 
to a different kind of administrative set-up together 
with the power and position enjoyed by officials 
having the same designation. The study of historical 
geography has also shown that the administrative 
arrangements made during the chalukyan period have 
undergone considerable changes in the subsequent 
periods eeg. Vanavasi mandala had probably comprised 
the present Lakshmeswar division, Gadag taluka, 
Navalgund taluka of Dharwar district and a part of 


Raichur district. 


The study of Cultural Geography or the analysis 
of the place names tells us that most of the places 
were well established settlements by the time they 
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were recorded. The study of suffixes suggests that 
the villages were situated in the plains or in the 
valleys surrounded by cultivable land and forests, 
hills and having water sources like rivers, lakes, 
ponds, tanks, etc. nearby. It further tells us about 
the economic life of the people which was based on 


agriculture, craft, trade, commerce and husbandry. 


The prefix or the name proper of the places 
often gives clue to the geographical conditions of 
the settlement like landscape, soil, climate, sources 
of water, etc. A fairly large number of village names 
originated from the flora and fauna of the region 
suggesting the environmental condition, the source of 
subsistence and food habits of the people. We get 
place names after jackfruit, mango, coconut, plantain, 
varieties of pulses, edible roots, dcer, snake, tiger, 
varieties of birds, etc. Avyain some of the places seem 
to have gained importance due to the various trading 
classes such as porters, oilecrushers and saltmakers 
after which the villages were named. This not only 
tells us about the social stratification but also about 
trade, commerce and the economic conditions of the 
inhabitants of the village. Some villages owed their 
establishment to the religious activities surrounding 


that place. It shows that besides other factors, 
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religion also played an important role in bringing some 
places into limelight. Hanes in the subsequent period, 
permanent establishments came into being. Though some 
places gained importance for their religious activities, 
the names were not always changed to suit the current 
faith. 


The study of personal names shows that the norms 
of naming an individual as laid down by the sutras were 
not strictly followed. From the total number of names 
analysed, half of the names were influenced by religion. 
The rest were given after epic and mythological heroes 
and flora and fauna of the regione Among the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin names analysed, there 1s a marked 
difference in attitude in giving names. while 50% of 
the total names of Brahmins belony to various gods and 
gcddesses, only 30% of the non-Brahmin names were given 
after gods and goddesses, Similarly in non-Brahnin 
names, 68% belong to the general category as against 44% 
in Brahmins, But, however, most of the names show 
influence of the Brahmanical faith, sven persons known 
to belong to the Jaina religion had Brahmanical names, 
like Ravikirti, etc. It has been further observed that 
a name suggesting a particular cult does not necessarily 


maan that the person was a follower of that faith, 


When a genealoyy of a person is given, very often 
the names do not belong to a particular cult. This shows 
that thay were not attached to any particular cult or 
sect but were open to Brahmanical religion in general. 

But in certain cases it can be odserved that a series of 
generations bear names having affiliations to a particular 
religion or sect, eege MadhavaSarnmma was the son of 
Xrishna$armma and grandson of VishnuSarmma (EIe, Ve Pe 201)6 
We get some rare instances where the syneretic aspect of 
the religion is shown through personal names, e@ege 


Narendraditya, Gayatrf$iva, Sivavardhamana, etc. 


At least 35 gotras have been recorded from the 
inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Badami. Among the gotras 
studied, we have a few which are not met with in the 
records of the neighbouring states during the period. 

Whey are Bhalandana, vevacata-Kau$ika, DhaundakTya, 
Dhumrayanas Gamundalli, Ghrita, Kau$ika, Lakshmana, 
Madhara, Manavya, Mandavya, *avanika, savarni, Vaishnava 
and (7) varcha. Most probably Brahmins belonging to 
Ka$yapa, Bharadvaja, Kau$ika, Atreya and Kaundinya were 


more favoured for religious donations. 


The study of suffixes of the personal names throws 
some light on the social conditions of the time. Ry 
this time we have seen that the caste system had already 
been well established having subcastes within themselves, 
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each with a different status, This can be observed from 
@ preference given to certain Brahmins amony the caste 
people. ‘The Sarmans, svamins, acharyas, bhattas, axkshits 
were most probably a credominant section of Brahmins as 
mostly they were preferred for donations made during the 
period. While studying the suffisx of the non-Brahmin 
names we see that in certain cases it shows the status 

of a person of the community like gamunda, gamiga 1eae 
headman of a village. Most of the suffixes that we 
encounter in our records are still used in the region 


of our study. 


The religious life of our period shows that the 
people and the Chalukyan rulers had a broad and eclectic 
outlook, It was believed earlier that the chalukyas wore 
adherent foliowers of Vaisnavism. There is no doubt that 
in the initial years of their rule, the rulers were firm 
believers of Vaisnavism, However the long tradition of 
Saivism in the land right from the time of the Kadambas 
was not forgotten. As we have discussed in the relevant 
chapter, it can be observed that numerous Saivite deities 
occupied important places in the Vaisnavite monuments 
like Caves II and III at Badami., Moreover, a few 
Saivite monuments were also constructed during this carly 
phase and they also project a similar attitude towards 


Vaisnavism by depicting a few Vaisnavite and syncretic 
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imagese It was probably the popular and current religious 
faiths which necessitated such a kind of depiction which 


was well accepted by the royalty and the commoners. 


On the other hand Saivism which continued in a 
subdued manner in the initial years found a firm footing 
during Vikramaditya I's reign. In the subsequent years 
it overtook Vaisnavism in all spheres of activity. A 
large number of Saivite temples were constructed during 
this period. Besides, %Saivism became so popular that 
not only the earlier religious establishments like Aihole 
and Badami accomodated the Saivite activities but numerous 
establishments also came up in other parts of the 
Chalukyan domain such as Pattadskal, Alampur, Satyavolu, 
Mahanandi, etce 


However the people had a tolerant attitude towards 
other religions. As we see, the later Saivite temples have 
numerous Vaisnavite dmages carved on them, which we have 
discussed in detail in the relevant chapter, It is interestir 
to note that in most of the Saivite temples the lalatabimba 
depicts Garuda in place of a Saivite deity which was the 
normal practice of the period in other parts of India. 
Moreover, the boar insignia of the Chalukyas continues on 
their records though the later rulers claimed and followed 


Saivi SMe 
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Though the Chalukyas claimed to have beerinurtured 
by the Saptamatrkas, the depiction of the saptamatrkas 
on the monuments do not project the fealings of the 
records. However we have a few temples where these 
matrkas have been depicted such as Ravana Phadi, Bala 
Brahma, Virupaksha, etce We would have expected seperate 


monuments constructed for them. 


Similarly Karttikeya was their tutelary deity as 
has been mentioned in the records. But we do not come 
across any separate temple dedicated to him. However 
Karttikeya appears as a subsidiary deity in the %eivite 
and Veisnavite monuments, In these circumstances can 
we think that religion eas such was guided by the faiths 
and beliefs of the rulers alone ? It seems more likely 
that the feelings of the common mass was given mcre 
importance and was accepted to some extent by the royalty 


along withtheir own religious faith, 


Besides Saivism and Vadsnavism, Jainism had also 
found a patron in the Chélukyan rulers. Though they were 
not directly involved in the prepagation of the Jaina 
religion, they have made grants to the Jaina establishments 
at the request of feudatories and officials. Ravikirti, 
the Jaina poet and author of the Aihole pragasti describes 
Pulake$i II as his patron. In comparison to the above 
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Buddhism, it would ssem that Buddhism did not receive 
nuch support from the people as well as from the 


chalukyan rulers. 


In this light, we can assume that people took to 
religion as a way of life and revered the deities without 
any hiase Due to this, there was more tolerance and less 
conflict among the religious cults. As a result we see 
that the religious centres like Aihole and Badami have 
accomodated establishments of different religions. 


In the chapter on Socio-economic and cultural 
life of the people, we have dealt with various aspects 
which govern the life of the people. We have in the 
process tried to understand the place and position of the 
monarchial form of government, the administrative system, 
the officials, the feudatories, etc., during our period. 
The feudal system played a very important role in the 
secio«cultural life of the people which we have discussed 
in some detail earlier. The highly educated officiais drawn 
from various strata of the society formed an integral 
part of the whole administrative system which was not only 
efficient but atso responsibie for maintaining law and 
order, revenue administration, etc. wherever they were 
posted. To some extent we also get an idea of hereditary 
officialdom as in the case of the Punyavallabha family who 
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continued as Mahasandhivigrahikas for generations, 


Their military has been proved to be one of the 
most efficient ones looking back to the conquests and 
conflicts they experienced throughout the period. 


Coming to the economic life of the period we 
come across various kinds of land, land ownership and 
land measurements, produce, weight and measures and above 
all the tax system. Among the taxes we come across bhoga, 
bhaga, kara, klipta, nidhi, upenidhi, pafigu, parikara, 
Sulka, udrafiga, uparikara, ete. Besides taxes, the 
tributes from the feudatories and fines from the daSaparadhas, 
etce, also added income to the royal treasury. We come 
across various kinds of terms which tell us that these taxes 


and tributes were collected either in cash or kind. 


Agriculture formed the basic scurce of subsistence 
besides other occupations. ‘the industries like textiles, 
jeweilery, metal, breweries, mining, wood, stone, brick, 
tanning, pottery, etc. gave employment to various working 
classes. Based on this, various trade organizations or 
guilds were formed. fhese guilds played an important role 
not only in trade and commerce but also in the s0cioe 


cultural life of the period which is unique in this region. 


The cultural life of the period as has been 


reflected from the records and monuments tells us about 
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the four-fold caste system as well as the place and 

position they enjoyed in the social hierarchy during 

the period. It also tells us about the education and privile 
enjoyed by these castes. The study of position of women 
gives an idea about their status in the society, education, 
privileges, etc. On the other hand, the escheat of 

property when a person dies heirless left the widow to a 
state of destitute which does net spask high of a society. 


The material culture of the period reflects the 
high standard of living among certain classes. Besides 
this we see that the people enjoyed their leisure time 
in various ways like organizing social and religious 


functions, games, drinking, keeping pets, etce 


Our understanding and observations, however 
moagre they may be, gives an idea about the cultural 
attainments of the Chalukyan period of about two hundred 
years (C. 540-757 A.D.) in the region. 


Appendix I 


List of Chalukyan Temples with their Approximate dates 


as proposed by Carol &. Radcliffe and Tarr Gary. 


Aihole 
Jain Cave (Meenabasti) 


Siva Cave (Ravana Phadi) 545@555 
Boulder Jain Cave §45—=@555 
Buddhist Two storey 555<575 
Melgudi (Meguti) Jain 634 
Apsidal Base Siva 620-642 
Chikki 620-642 
Puspabhadra (Ramaelinga) 654-660 
Suryanarayana 665-675 
Cakra 675-680 
Gauda 654-660 
Galagnatha 720-740 
Lad Khan 681-685 
Sarangi matha (Konta SeE.) Ce 695 
Durga Ce 700 
Huchchimalli 690=-705 & 710=20 
Mallikarjuna 7000715 
Visnu Ce 710 
Huchchapayya matha Ce 700 
Tarappa 715730 
Huchchapayya Ce 730 
Konta NeWe 730-735 
Jyotirlinga (3) Ce. 735 
Jyotirlinga sive 654-660 
Maliyavva (Damoa) temple © 

by Siva Cave 580-600 
Badami 
Siva Cave Tf 550-555 
Jain Cave IV Ce 550 


Radcliffe 


540-550 AcDe 


Gary 


550=-560 AeD. 


730735 


560-570 
634/5 


710=715 


740-750 
730=735 


715-720 


730-740 
700-710 
710-715 
730~735 
730735 
730-735 
735~745 
735=745 


725730 


560-570 
565-575 
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Radcliffa Gary 

Visnu Cave II Ce 545=555 AeDe560—570 A.De 
Visnu Cave III 578 578 
Buddhist Cave ? Ce. 550 ? 
Two Storey Ce 570-590 
Visnu (Upper Sivalaya) Ce 600 
Lower Visnu (Lower Sivalaya)Cc. 600 
Surya (Malegitti Sivalaya) Cc. 630 
Trinity (Jambulinga) 699 699 
Bhutesvara (Bhutanatha) 710730 745-755 
Mahakuta 
Hire Makutesvara Ce 575 
Bananti 580-600 620-630 
Bhadravalinga Ce 600 735-740 
Visnu (Mahalinga) or 

Airikasvara 654-600 735=740 
Sanganesvara 660-675 725=735 
Durya (Kalakalesvara) 676-685 
Pinakapani 690-700 
Candrakesvara 680-690 740-745 
Hosa Makutesvara 681-696 720=725 
Mallikarjuna Trinity 690—696 720-725 
Alampur 
Devi (Taraka Brahma) Ce. 635 730-735 
Kumara Brahma Ce 654-660 710715 
Bala Brahnua 660-690 720-725 
Arka Brahna 654-681 (C 665) 730-735 
Vira Brahma 681-690 730-735 
Padna Brahna 681-690 735~e745 
Garuda Brahna 681-690 735=745 
Svarga Brahma 681-696 735-745 

(c.690=96) 

Visva Brahna 690-696 740-750 


Kelur Ramulingesvara 


temples 


Pattadakal 


Galagnatha 


Kadasiddhesvara 


Janbulinga 


VijayeSvera (Samgemesvara) 


Papanatha 


Virupakshe (Lokefvara) 


Radcliffe 
745=@750 ADe 


685-696 
695=720 
695=720 
696=~733 (C.700) 
720=750 

Ce 740 


Mallikarjuna (Trailokyefvara) C 740 


Kasivisvanatha 


Chikkamahakuta — 


Apsidal Siva 


Single Temple or Gate sites 
Sandur Siva (Parvati) 


Ittagi Torana 


Nagaral Nayanatha 
Siddhanakolla Lakulisa 
Banavasi Madhukesvara 
Sulebhavi Sulesvara pratoli 
Hungund Ramalingesvara 
Bhadranayika Jalihal Siva 
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Bachangudd Durga 
Mahanandi Mahanandisvara 


temple 


Satyavolu Ramalingesvara 


temple 


Satyavolu Bhimalingesvara 


temple 


745-755 


600-620 AD. 
In Karnatake 
660-680 & 690 
681-696 
681-696 
690-696 
690-720 

710 

710-720 


740 
750 


650-660 


681-696 


681-700 
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Gary 


740—750 AsDe 
730~7 35 
7360735 
7262733 
730=740 
735=745 
737=747 
740—745 


710-715 ADe 


7108715 
690-790 


696<733 
7143<750 


750=@755 
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